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All Quiet on the Yamhill, the journal of 
Corporal Royal A. Bensell, tells the story 
of a company of California volunteers who 
enlisted to fight for the Union in the Civil 
War—only to be sent to Oregon to guard 
harmless Indians. These soldiers contrib- 
uted nothing to the great decision, and the 
bare facts of their service might be worth 
little more than a footnote in the history of 
the war. But Corporal Bensell, no ordinary 
soldier, had a highly critical mind and a 
deep sense of the absurdity of the situation 
in which he and his fellow volunteers found 
themselves. In his journal, the dull routine 
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PREEAGE 


It has been raining in Oregon since Christmas. There are puddles 
on the parade ground at Fort Yamhill. For two nights and days the 
California Volunteers have heard rain pouring on the roofs of their 
quarters and have listened to drops dripping from the eaves of the 
mess hall onto the mucky ground. Around the barracks a hundred 
little arteries of water trickle down the gentle slope. Low-hanging 
clouds touch the stand of tall firs which rim the fort ; a gray curtain 
veils the post from the world. 

The monotony of the constant rain compounds the boredom of 
military routine. Gambling and drinking are no longer a diversion. 
The holiday has consumed pay as well as liquor. Only the sutler’s 
store holds any promise. Near Ben Simpson’s wood stove a group 
of privates talk in gestures and Chinook jargon to an Indian woman 
from the nearby Grand Ronde Agency. Just before Corporal Royal 
A. Bensell enters the store, one of the men presses a dollar coin into 
the squaw’s fist. The soldiers casually surround and greet the young 
corporal. The squaw pushes her way through the men and suddenly 
embraces the astonished noncom. The privates applaud his flushed 
face and embarrassment with roars of laughter. 

After tattoo the bashful corporal records the incident in his Journal, 
adding, “I told the Boys that such actions were sad evidence of 
human depravity when men paid a $1.00 for a Blush.” The date is 
December 27, 1862. Today, nearly one hundred years later, this 
Journal provides an authentic record of a little-known chapter in the 
history of army life during the Civil War. 

Corporal Bensell’s Journal relates the story of a company of Union 
soldiers who neither marched dusty Confederate roads nor faced 
Johnny Reb in battle. Six months after the war they buried their 
first and only comrade killed in action. For three years they guarded 


1 Private John O’Neil was “killed by Indians, Oct. 29/65, while scouting 
near Harney Lake, Ogn. Body recovered & buried. Due U. S. for clothing $3.04, 
also 1 canteen & strap, 1 Bedsack $4.15.” Muster Rolls of Company D, Fourth 
Infantry, California Volunteers, National Archives (microfilm, University of 
Oregon Library), Muster Roll [27]. 
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against nonexistent Indian hostiles and imaginary Rebels. Mars 
never knew them, but their battles in Oregon’s Coast Range were 
in their own way no less real. 

Company D, Fourth California Infantry garrisoned Fort Yamhill, 
Fort Hoskins, and the Siletz Blockhouse.? These army posts, to- 
gether with Fort Umpqua, were established in 1856 to contain the 
Indians on the Coast Reservation. After the firing at Fort Sumter 
the regulars who manned them were recalled. The Department of the 
Pacific then ordered Lyman S. Scott’s company and other volunteer 
units from California to occupy these forts. Additional outposts, 
Fort Dalles in Oregon and Fort Vancouver, Camp Pickett, Fort 
Colville, Fort Steilacoom, and Fort Walla Walla in Washington 
Territory, completed the military organization of the District of 
Oregon. Temporary camps protected eastern Oregon until increased 
Indian marauding necessitated the establishment of Camp Watson, 
140 miles southeast of The Dalles, by Captain Richard S. Caldwell 
of the First Oregon Volunteer Cavalry. Although these army posts 
saw actual Indian fighting, their story is peripheral to Bensell’s 
Journal, which enlivens the uneventful days of Fort Yamhill, Fort 
Hoskins, and the Siletz Blockhouse. 

Like all soldiers the California volunteers in the Coast Range spent 
their time waiting for something exciting to happen. Nothing did. 
Through dreary months and years they policed Indians for agents 
whom they considered a curse to the country they served. Six months 
before his discharge, after crossing the Coos Bay during an expedi- 


2 Company D, Fourth California Infantry arrived at Fort Yamhill on Nov. 
11, 1861 to relieve a detachment of the Ninth Infantry under command of First 
Lieutenant Philip Albert Owen. Captain Lyman S. Scott assumed command 
two days later. The post was company headquarters until Aug. 31, 1863, and 
again from Oct. 9, 1864 to Aug. 2, 1865. First Lieutenant James Garden’s de- 
tachment relieved Captain Frederick Seidenstriker’s company of the First 
Washington Territory Infantry at Fort Hoskins on Apr. 6, 1863. This post was 
company headquarters between Sept. 1, 1863 and Oct. 8, 1864, while Second 
Lieutenant James Davison’s detachment occupied Fort Yamhill. A detachment 
of Company D, commanded by Second Lieutenant Louis Herzer, First Wash- 
ington Territory Infantry, and, after Oct. 1864, by Second Lieutenant James S. 
Rathbun, garrisoned Siletz Blockhouse from Apr. 6, 1863 to Aug. 2, 1865. Post 
Returns of Fort Yamhill, Mar. 1856-June 1866, Post Returns of Fort Hoskins, 
July 1856-Apr. 1865, National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon 
Library). For the story of the army posts in Oregon’s Coast Range see Ap- 
pendix III, “Four Forgotten Forts.” 


tion in Southern Oregon, it dawned upon Corporal Bensell that ‘‘this 
rowing after Siwash’® is no part of a soldiers duty,” and he recorded 
with immense satisfaction his lieutenant’s order ‘“‘not to pull a G—d 
oar.” The speculation that economic hardship might have out- 
weighed devotion to the Union when sixty-eight men in a California 
gold mining town formed a volunteer company overnight? makes 
their ordeal no less real. 

The war the soldiers waged was against themselves. ‘“‘Altho’ we 
have not conquered an enemy we have conquered ourselves,’”’ Cor- 
poral Bensell reflected after one year of service, “learned to obey and 
learned to stifle any sensative feeling as a necessary measure to effect 
a perfect disipline. This semes but a trifle. I ask any skeptic to enlist 
and feel the grinding, crushing, unnecessary tyranny, the harsh words 
of anger arising from a lack of proper understanding of human 
nature. | have seen noble, great hearted, patriotic men tremble with 
anger, not daring to avenge the injury for fear of a Court Martial. 
Any man, knowing the utter impossibility of justice in C. M.’s, feels 
a hesitancy in risking a blow even in Selfdefence.”’ Three months 
later seventeen soldiers mutinied and refused to drill. 

The volunteers at Fort Yamhill fought rain and hunger, daily 
routine and military restriction, the monotony of isolated posts and 
ignorant officers. “Its impossible to discribe the dreary monotinous 
life of a Volunteer in Garrison, one tedious unceasing rotinue [rou- 
tine] of duty, one kind of Diet, and a summary of treatment un- 
paralleled for its injustice to every manly sentiment of feeling.” This 
is the essence of Bensell’s life as a soldier. However, his reaction is 
more universal than his experience. 

The men enlisted for a great cause but never had an opportunity 
to fight for it. They never heard the thunder of the battlefield. They 
were shipped out of their state to serve in another which shared the 
glory of their cause without sacrificing for it. Volunteers from Cali- 
fornia and Washington Territory filled in Oregon the void which the 


3 Siwash, Chinook jargon, Indian. George Gibbs, A Dictionary of the 
Chinook Jargon, or Trade Language of Oregon (Washington, 1863), has 
been used throughout this volume as the major reference for the translation of 
the Chinook jargon. 

4 Sixty-eight men from Volcano, Amador County, enrolled at Placerville, 
Eldorado County, and sixteen others joined the company at Auburn, Placer 
County. Muster-in Roll of Company D, Fourth Infantry, California Volunteers, 
National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon Library). 
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“very low ebb” of the “military spirit of the country”® had left, after 
the regulars embarked for the East. In June 1862 men of the Second 
and Fourth California Infantry and the First Washington Territory 
Infantry were on duty at seven of eight army camps then existing in 
the District of Oregon.* “Oregon has furnished seven companies, 
California seven regiments, since the war began,” General Benjamin 
Alvord reminded Governor Addison C. Gibbs in March 1863.7 Al- 
most three months after General Robert E. Lee surrendered, six com- 
panies of infantry, recruited in the winter of 1864-65, were formally 
mustered in as the First Oregon Infantry in June 1865.8 This unit 
and six companies of cavalry, the First Oregon Cavalry raised in the 
winter of 1861-62, was Oregon’s contribution to the Union army. 

The common denominator for the multitude of reasons for Ore- 
" gon’s failure to contribute its share of troops was the indifference of 
the people to the war. “The causes ... are to be found in the mining 
excitement and temptations of this coast, in the depreciation of legal- 
tender notes, and the absence of the war stimulus,’ General Alvord 
reported in July 1864.9 Cyrus A. Reed, Oregon’s loquacious adjutant 
general, commented weakly after the war: “However humble a part 
we may have taken in the great events of 1865, may we not well feel 
proud that we have had our day and generation in an age like this. . . . 
We have been far removed from the thunder and shock of battle,” 
he added, explaining the obvious.?° 


5 “Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Oregon for the Years 
1863-4,” Journal of the Proceedings of the House of the Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon, for the Third Regular Session, 1864, Appendix, p. 111. 

6 The eighth post, Camp Pickett on San Juan Island, was guarded by reg- 
ulars of the Ninth Infantry during the entire Civil War. The War of the Re- 
bellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. lL, 1168 33Pt. 27 sre 
addition to the Official Records, the general orders and special orders, Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, Jan. 1861-July 1865, National Archives (microfilm, Univer- 
sity of Oregon Library), provide insight into Oregon military affairs. 

7 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 340. 

8 Colonel George B. Currey was appointed “Col. 1st Ogn. Infy by A. C. 
Gibbs, Governor of Oregon, and mustered in as such June 26, ’66, by Ist Lieut. 
Wm. Kapus, U. S. Mustering Officer.” Report of the Adjutant General of the 
State of Oregon, For the Years 1865-6, p. 214. The year is evidently a mis- 
print. In the same Report, p. 79, is a letter by Currey which gives June 24, 1865 
as the date when the regimental organization was completed. 

9 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 897. 

10 Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Oregon, for 1865, p. 1. 
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The military units in the District of Oregon skirmished marauding 
Indians, protected settlements, mining districts, and immigrant 
routes, continuing the operations of the ante-bellum period. More 
than “long and tedious marches, excessive privation and hardship,” 
“working instead of campaigning” tried the morale of the troops. 
“Men enlist in the army of the United States to fight for their coun- 
try,” Cyrus Reed observed. “They receive but sixteen dollars per 
month, and find, when once they are bound fast in the iron rule of 
the service, that they are compelled to go into the woods, with axe in 
hand, and into the meadows with scythe and hay rake, and do a farm- 
er’s and a wood-chopper’s work, and being poorly fed and still more 
poorly paid, there is no wonder that the soldier would soon learn to 
curse the service that treats him so, as well as the officers imme- 
diately in command of him.”14 

Yet common privations and experiences linked the Union soldiers 
in the East and the volunteers in the West; and, facing similar hard- 
ships, the California Volunteers at Fort Yamhill conformed to the 
pattern of traits which everywhere characterized the Civil War 
soldier in the Union army.!* The men at Fort Yamhill shared with 
the members of the fighting regiments their contempt for officers and 
their suspicion of surgeons and quartermasters. ‘With them all argu- 
ment and justice ends by a significant tap on either Shoulder, indi- 
cating that in those ‘tinsel appendages’ is a ‘Might that makes 
Right,’ ’ Corporal Bensell noted after his first year in the army. 

“Extravagant Love of Country” and the fear of punishment for 
insubordination kept the volunteers on the Coast Reservation re- 
luctantly in a line of duty for which they could not feel any sympathy. 
“Oh, this Garrison Life is a wretched way to serve our Lord and 
Country.” Like their comrades in the East who “saw no reason for 
observing discipline when there was no fighting at hand,”!* the men 
in the West felt “restricted enough, but to be denied the right and 
priviledge we enlisted to perpetuate is certainly military ‘Bosh’ and 
only calculated to make men cease to venerate a Government that 
makes them Prisoners.” For three years Corporal Bensell fought his 


11 Report of the Oregon Adjutant General for 1865-6, pp. 8-9. 

12 Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Billy Yank; The Common Soldier of the 
Union (Indianapolis, 1952), pp. 339-345. 

13 Henry Steele Commager (ed.), The Blue and the Gray; The Story of the 
Civil War as Told by Participants, 2 vols. (Indianapolis, 1950), I, 481. 
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battle for human dignity against military depotism. “A Soldier is a 
Slave,” was his final verdict on the lot of the common man in the 
army, rendered a few days before his discharge. 

The most common offenses at Fort Yamhill were almost the same 
as those which John P. Billings, an artilleryman in the Army of the 
Potomac, relates in his memoirs.** “Drunkeness, absence from camp 
without leave, insubordination, disrespect to superior officers, ab- 
sence from roll-call without leave, turbulence after taps, sitting while 
on guard, gambling, and leaving the beat without relief” introduced 
the men to guardhouses or guard tents. To be “bucked” on the pa- 
rade ground with a loaded knapsack was a mode of punishment on 
the Yamhill which could be duplicated in every regiment on the Po- 
tomac, though officers might invent variations. Lieutenant James 
' Garden made a contribution to the knapsack drill during his brief 
and dubious military career at Fort Yamhill when he had a “large 
ring... staked off’ at the post around which the insubordinate 
man “was made to travel.” In the East the soldier generally walked 
a beat, in the company of a guardsman, up and down the camp street. 

The men at Fort Yamhill were also familiar with food crises, a 
plague of their eastern counterparts. ‘Our pork is spoiled, our flour 
damaged, wormy, makes miserable Bread. Complaints long and 
bitter. No vegetables either fresh or dessiccated issued,’ Corporal 
Bensell wrote on March 27, 1862. Company D had potatoes for one 
month and “‘also a few heads Cabbage that cost our 1st Sergeant his 
Office.” For long weeks the men ate sour bread for breakfast. “A 
Frenchman became disgusted and remarked, ‘No more Hip Hip,’ 
meaning he could not in consideration of such diet ‘Hip Hip hurrah 
for Uncle Sam’ any more.” Beans with rancid salt pork made a 
“miserable diet” during the worst months. Yet the hungry volun- 
teers at Fort Yamhill seem never to have existed on daily rations of 
ten hardtacks, the plain salt-and-water biscuits that were fit objects 
for the wrath of the army in the East. But, far away from the de- 
struction of the war, Company D had added reason for indignation. 
“Few of us ever expected, surrounded by plenty as we are, to suffer 
from want.” 

The arrival of the paymaster at Fort Yamhill regularly inspired 
scenes such as those that stimulated a second lieutenant of the Twelfth 


14 John D. Billings, Hardtack and Coffee or The Unwritten Story of Army 
Life (Boston, 1888), p. 144. 
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Connecticut Infantry at Camp Parapet in Louisiana to exclaim, “If 
I was the angel Gabriel, | should take my trumpet out of my mouth 
to swear.”’)> “Glory to God,”’ Corporal Bensell exclaimed after wait- 
ing five months for the great day, “while complaining the anxiously 
expected Pay-Master...arrives... Boys in excellent spirit. Each 
man, as his name was called, stepped forward and received his dues.?® 
Gambling in every nook. Men who complained the loudest for a pay- 
ment to purchase little necessaries are penniless now!!”’ 

Company D, like other units of the Union army, marched on its 
stomach—and on its kidneys. In drinking, swearing, and gambling 
the California Volunteers rivaled the veterans of the army in the 
East. Whisky and beer were the favorite drinks to accompany a game 
of poker, monte, or twenty-one. The “Oil of gladness” followed the 
volunteers everywhere. “O, be joyful” was not missing on the trail. 
In the spring of 1864 Privates William Hammond and John Wright 
left Fort Hoskins for Siletz Blockhouse. Hammond made it, but 
forsook Wright, drunk on the trail. In the previous year Private 
Felix Munday had nearly lost his life under similar circumstances, 
so Private John Turpin started out immediately to look for Wright. 
The next day Wright came in, having abandoned Turpin in the same 
condition in which the Samaritan had found him. “Somebody will 
have to find him now,” Corporal Bensell sadly concluded. ‘All this 
grows out of drinking Liquor.” 

Fort Hoskins, headquarters of Company D between September 
1863 and October 1864, was an oasis for the enlisted men who came 
to the post from detached service at Siletz Blockhouse or duties at 
Fort Yamhill. Close to the prosperous farms of Kings Valley, Hos- 
kins offered temptations from which military authorities rarely gave 
deliverance. “Whisky and cards,” an eyewitness related two decades 


15 John William De Forest, A Volunteer’s Adventures; A Union Captain’s 
Record of the Civil War (New Haven, 1946), p. 40. 

16 The monthly pay of infantry privates and corporals was $13 during the 
major portion of the Civil War. Sergeants received $17, first sergeants $20. 
Revised Regulations for the Army of the United States, 1861 (Philadelphia, 
1861), p. 526. Congress increased the rates on May 1, 1864: privates, $16; corp- 
orals, $18; sergeants, $20; first sergeants, $24. Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, p. 49. 
From this lamentably low pay the soldier furnished for himself most of the 
services and comforts which the government supplied in later wars, yet still 
found it possible to send money home under an allotment plan. Billings, Hard- 
tack and Coffee, pp. 97-98. 
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later, ‘are not sold by the sutler openly because the law forbids. But 
the sutler is a very accommodating person and, it being you, will let 
you have whisky and cards on tick and charge it up as pipes and 
books, and he don’t have to struggle much with his conscience for is 
not the whisky drawn from pipes, and the deck of cards are they not 
an illustrated history of four kings?!" 

Company D represented an aged unit in a youthful army—a major 
difference between the Yamhill and the Potomac veteran. The av- 
erage age of Company D was 29.4 years in September 1861.18 In July 
1862, according to Benjamin A. Gould’s estimates, the average age of 
the Union army was 25.1 years.!® The three officers of Company D 
formed the oldest group, averaging 34 years of age. Sixty-six pri- 
vates averaged 30 years, while the average for thirteen noncoms, 
the youngest class, was 27 years. No member of the company was 
under 20 years of age. Four soldiers had reached their forties ; their 
senior was 45 years old. 

Corporal Bensell’s Journal relates a number of other traits which 
distinguished his comrades from the “typical” Union soldier. The 
volunteers tolerated cavalrymen and conscripted soldiers. Dashing 
horsemen never forced them off the roads or showered them with 
mud. They never encountered bounty jumpers or marched into battle 
with “‘substitutes.” And they never foraged and lived off the coun- 
try, and so missed one of the bright moments in the dim career of 
plodding infantrymen. Stationed at “one company” posts during their 
entire service, the volunteers lacked the regimental pride of eastern 
units. The “Volcano Blues,” as the men of Company D called them- 
selves in recognition of their home in the foothills of the Sierras,2° 
substituted a nostalgic affection for their company for esprit de corps. 

Like all soldiers in all wars, the men at Fort Yamhill were exposed 
to a constant flow of rumors that increased the tension and lessened 
the monotony of their life. Victories of the Union army which turned 


17 William M. Hilleary, “Recollections of the Service, 1883-84,” quoted 
from Oscar Winslow Hoop, “History of Fort Hoskins, 1856-65,” Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, XXX (Dec. 1929), 358. 

18 Muster-in Roll. See Appendix IV. 

19 Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Investigations in the Military and Anthro-- 
phological Statistics of American Soldiers (New York, 1869), p. 88. 

20 John T. Fallon (ed.), List of Synonyms of Organizations in the Volunteer 
Service of the United States during the Years 1861, ’62, °63, 64, and 65 (Wash- 
ington, 1885), p. 8. 
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into defeats, their return to California, Indian uprisings which never 
occurred, and the arrival of the paymaster were sources of excite- 
ment at the isolated posts. Rumors were spread and absorbed with 
equal enthusiasm, revealing the fears and the dreams of soldiers. 

The Oregon Statesman, a seven-column, four-page weekly pub- 
lished every Monday in Salem, was the main source of news for the 
troops at Fort Yamhill. Its name appears only once in Bensell’s 
Journal, but its importance in his daily life is strikingly apparent. 
The language of the Statesman, the phrases of the multi-banked 
headlines, caught his imagination. Slightly rephrased, the headlines 
often appear as entries in the Journal. The publication of an “Extra” 
or the display of a news report on the bulletin board at the Statesman 
office in Salem found citizens and soldiers waiting, eager to transmit 
the news to isolated places. “Messengers were dispatched from all 
quarters into town to get particulars,” the paper reported concerning 
the reception of the news about an affair in Maryland. “One gentle- 
man came a distance of ten miles in one hour.’’?? 

The Salem Statesman and the Portland Oregonian, antagonists 
on all questions of the day save one, formed a vociferous phalanx 
against a group of editors whose bond was their connection with a 
succession of Copperhead newspapers, which quickly reappeared 
under new names when they were suppressed by patriot postmasters 
and generals. The battle of words deserves attention, if only because 
Oregon’s contribution to the war seems to have exhausted itself in 
this rhetorical engagement. 

The battle of words at times obscured the lack of reliable news 
from the theater of war. For the major portion of the Civil War the 
Willamette Valley did not have a direct telegraph connection with 
the East. The Oregon Telegraph Company was building south from 
Portland an Oregon link to connect with a line that was slowly mov- 
ing north from San Francisco. The Oregon company completed the 
section from Portland to Aurora in the early spring of 1863 and 
reached Salem on April 21. This made it possible to send a message 
from Portland to San Francisco within five days. Messages traveled 
from Salem to Yreka in northern California by stage or pony express, 
and from Yreka to San Francisco by telegraph. On March 1, 1864 
the Oregon wire was completed to Roseburg which by then was 
the northern terminus of the California line. The event marked, 


21 Salem Oregon Statesman, Sept. 29, 1862. 
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theoretically at least, the end of the trying period of delayed news 
reports. But fallen trees continued to cause breaks in the line, and 
“as late as 1880 the line was out of service at times for as long as 
ten days.”’?? 

The Civil War was one of those moments in history when almost 
every man was his own historian. Corporal Bensell’s account of “all 
incidents and accidents as they occur in Volunteer Life” mingles 
phases of the social, military, and political life of his time with a his- 
tory of the common man. He regarded truthfulness “indespensible” 
and called “Honesty of purpose, without predjudice,” his guide. His 
“Introductory” promises that he will record occurrences as they 
appear to him; the editor’s notes to the Journal attest that he also 
registered events as the majority of his contemporaries saw them. 

The personality of the young corporal is a living presence in the 
lines written in his distinct hand.?* He rarely corrected a letter, 
changed a word, or substituted a phrase in his Journal. The finality 
of his impulsive entries and his ready judgments fascinate the reader. 
Bensell regarded himself as the competent critic in all fields of life. 
His epitaph on his first lieutenant has classic qualities. Lieutenant 
Garden “under arrest... Must stand trial. I hope he have justice 
done him. The Government will be relieved of an ignoramus.” 

Astute observations and shrewd humor enrich his insight into 
human affairs. A note on Indians?‘ reflects his love for detail. His 
last word on Brother Starr’s preaching provides a Rabelaisian scene. 
“The Sermon was a decided failure. The audience waited patiently 


22 EK. D. Smith, Jr., “Communication Pioneering in Oregon,” Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, XX XIX (Dec. 1938), 357. The newspapers reported the 
building of the telegraphic line in detail. The Statesman recorded on May 11, 
1863 an incident which illustrates problems that may have delayed the comple- 
tion of the line. “Mr. [J. C.] Strong, of the Oregon Telegraph Line, made 
complaint...against Mr. F. A. Collard of Oregon City for threatening to 
shoot him, and Collard... was held to ...keep the peace for three months. Mr. 
Collard had dug up a telegraph pole set on his land, and when Mr. Strong went 
with an assistant to reset it, Mr. C.... procured a shot gun and... warned 
Mr. Strong that if he put up the pole, he would shoot him. Mr. Strong then de- 
sisted and made a complaint ... The next morning the pole was put up, but Col- 
lard theatened to bring suit for trespass... He claims that the act of the legis- 
lature giving the right of way for the line is unconstitutional, and proposes to 
test that question... He does not pretend that the pole causes him damage.” 

23 For his factual biography, see Appendix II, “Royal A. Bensell.” 

24 Appendix I, “All About Indians.” 
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while the worthy Divine ‘drew a contrast’ and said a Christian went 
along his road mounting everything in the name of Jesus. Some 
things I have seen on the road he wouldn’t mount.” Such Panta- 
gruelian reflections at times overpower his Victorian restraint. 
“Miss Likins, another of Dr. Smiths patients, came inside our lines. 
Weighs 200 lbs. Some curiosity manifested regarding the seat of her 
‘Malady.’ ”’ 

The corporal’s power of observation and perception is elevated by 
intellectual honesty. But there is also a certain reckless. righteous- 
ness, which may, at times, have tempted his comrades to confront 
him with the kind of language he despised. His writings show that 
fair amount of egotism which goes hand in hand with every attempt 
at self-expression. 

Bensell’s language at its best overcomes his fear of sentimentality. 
The corporal who never allows an allusion to his birthday in the 
Journal shows a flair for free verse. ‘““Barnacles and musels hold 
silent carnival” reflects his impression of a stranded schooner on the 
sandy beach. His tribute to the moon, “lending her shining coun- 
tenance as only an ‘Oregon Moon’ can,” combines imagination and 
realism. The literary inspiration of the Bible is apparent, for example 
in the condemnation of an Indian agent: “Harvey expects the Blind 
to see, the lame to walk, and all Siwash to subsist on nothing.” 

Though designed. ‘for future refference,’ the Journal was not 
composed with an eye to posterity. The diarist was not bent on telling 
a good story but an authentic one. “Clear,” reads his note on January 
26, 1864, “however distasteful this may be to record so little in a day, 
it is confinement to truth and illustrates our monotinous life.” 

Royal A. Bensell lived in two worlds. Bensell, the soldier, endured 
his peculiar battle. Bensell, the man, belonged to an America that the 
war he helped to win destroyed. The age of innocence and righteous- 
ness for which the generation in Blue and Gray made the last stand, 
faded away under the impact of a brave new world after four years of 
agony. But the old values still speak today through Bensell’s Journal. 
Their meaning is often hidden. They run deep in dark streams which 
feed the subconscious of the nation. 

For ninety-three years the Journal of Royal A. Bensell has been 
known only to family and friends. His nephew, Mr. Jay W. Dunn, 
inherited the “Book for future refference” after the death of Mrs. 
Mary Bensell, who passed away ten years after her husband, on 
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April 14, 1931. In December 1956 Mr. Dunn gave the Bensell record 
to the University of Oregon Library. All of the Journal that has 
survived, covering the period from March 20, 1862 to October 16, 
1864, is contained in three notebooks, filled with entries in the cor- 
poral’s distinctive and generally legible handwriting. A first volume, 
covering September 16, 1861 to March 19, 1862, was lost in the 
Yamhill River in March 1862. 

The first of the three volumes is a leather-bound memorandum 
book measuring 414 x 7 inches, with 96 ruled pages with entries in 
black ink. It records events between March 20 and November 4, 1862. 
On the first of three flyleaves at the end of the volume is a brief note : 
“The portion of this Journal commencing Sept 16th 1861 and com- 
_ pleted to March 20th 1862 was lost in the Yamhill River, near 

Rocky Ford, March 18th 1862 [sic]. I especially dedicate this little 
volume to my relatives, Chas. E. Bensell, Maggie Bensell, and Joseph 
& Mary Skaggs of Volcano, Amador Co, Cal. Royal A. Bensell, 
Compy ‘“D’ 4th Infy C. V.” A cover title inked in by the diarist reads, 
“R. A. Bensell’s / 1862 / Journal Volume First.” 

The second notebook describes the soldiers’ life between Novem- 
ber 5, 1862 and February 22, 1864. Bound in black cloth, with leather 
back strip, measuring 634 x 84% inches, it has 96 ruled pages of which 
94 contain entries in black ink. Pages 1 to 21 are numbered in red 
ink. A gilt stamped cover title identifies the volume as intended for 
“Compositions.” 

The third notebook is the only one kept in a journal book imprinted 
for the purpose. Its title page reads: “Daily Journal for 1864. Pub- 
lished annually for the trade.” The following leaf provides legal in- 
formation on stamp duties, a counting house almanac, phases of the 
moon, and rates of postage. The ruled pages provide for three daily 
dated entries per page, Sunday excepted, a deficiency which the 
diarist supplied. The volume measures 8 x 1214 inches, and is bound 
in marbled boards with cloth spine. There is an imprinted label on 
the front cover. The entries are in black ink, beginning February 23 
and ending October 16, 1864. The remaining pages are blank except 
for those intended to record January 1 to 7, and 18 to 25, which con- 
tain Bensell’s note, “All About Indians,” copies of two letters by 
members of Company D addressed to General Alvord on November 
21, 1862 and July 25, 1864, and a copy of a letter to General Alvord 
from Private John Wright, dated September 28, 1864. The letters are 
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quoted in notes to relevant Journal entries.2”> The note on Indians is 
published in Appendix I. A newspaper clipping reporting a visit of 
Captain Solomon Dodge and Royal A. Bensell to the editorial office 
of an unidentified newspaper is pasted on the front flyleaf. On the 
inside of the back cover are clippings of two poems. 

A patent “Mark Twain’s Adhesive Scrapbook,” 12x 10 inches, 
also part of the Bensell record, provides information concerning 
Bensell’s youth in eastern Iowa and his postwar activities as news- 
paper correspondent, politician, and real-estate promoter in Oregon. 
Most of the 100 numbered pages are filled with newspaper clippings, 
a few notes, and some writing exercises of children in the form of 
letters to the Bensells. The major portion of page 87 is missing; a 
part of page 45 has been cut out. The scrapbook includes obituaries of 
Dr. Charles E. Bensell, the diarist’s father, and Mr. William J. Dunn, 
first husband of Bensell’s younger sister Marguerite and Mr. Jay W. 
Dunn’s father. Clippings of poems which reveal the peculiar taste of 
the mid-Victorian era may have been contributed by Mrs. Mary 
Bensell, who seems also to have used the scrapbook. Society notes 
relate to events in Portland and Newport. Articles on patent medi- 
cine show an interest in remedies for grippe and smallpox. The front 
flyleaf has a presentation inscription : “R. A. Bensell. Merry Christ- 
mas. Dec. 25 1877. H[enry]. Denlinger.’ The scrapbook is bound 
in marbled boards with cloth spine. 

The Journal of Royal A. Bensell is here presented as Corporal 
Bensell wrote it. No attempts have been made to change his grammar 
or to correct phrases which give the original its charm. Bensell’s 
spelling has been carefully preserved, as well as his version of the 
Chinook jargon, his capitalization, his abbreviations, and his distor- 
tion of names. His punctuation is respected whenever it contributes 
to the readability of the manuscript ; but additional punctuation and 
paragraphing have been supplied. 

In the first two volumes of the manuscript, dates are usually en- 
tered in the margin, with ditto marks after the first entry of the month, 
and with the year indicated only for the January 1 entry. In the third 
volume, as noted above, dates are printed except for Sundays. For the 
convenience of the reader, full dates in a uniform style are supplied. 
The editor is responsible for the division into chapters, and for the 
selection of phrases from Bensell for chapter headings. 


— 25 See pages 66-67, 169, 177-178. 
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Appendix IV provides excerpts from a muster roll of Company 
D with the names of the volunteers as they were spelled in the report 
to the Adjutant General’s Department. 

The footnotes are designed to facilitate the understanding of the 
text. They furnish information about events not included in Ben- 
sell’s own words, confirm the diarist’s statements, and supplement 
an occasional deficiency. These notes are based as far as possible on 
sources contemporary with the Journal. Post letter and orders books, 
regulations, company and army records, reports and letters of Indian 
agents, newspaper accounts, and census reports—to mention the 
major sources—provide the background for Bensell’s story. 

An enterprise of this nature incurs more obligations than can be 
acknowledged in detail. I must, however, mention five persons who 
"made this publication possible. Professor Wendell H. Stephenson 
of the University of Oregon devoted his sagacious judgment and his 
astute editorial eye to the project. Mr. Martin Schmitt, curator of 
special collections, University of Oregon Library, gave freely of his 
knowledge and time. The book has profited greatly from the sugges- 
tions of Mr. George N. Belknap, University editor. The cooperation 
of Dr. Eugene B. Barnes, head acquisition librarian, University of 
Oregon Library, made source material from distant archives avail- 
able. In several interviews Mr. Jay W. Dunn offered his views of 
the diarist’s life. 

Professor Clyde P. Patton of the Department of Geography of 
the University of Oregon combined the skills of a professional car- 
tographer and an interest in early Oregon history in producing an 
excellent map to help the reader follow Bensell in his travels as a 
soldier. I wish to thank Mr. Willis L. Winter, Jr., for editorial sug- 
gestions made rather as a friend than as an editor. To Miss Katherine 
Rapp, Mr. Arlie Holt, Mr. Richard T. Ruetten, and Mr. Robert W. 
Sawyer l am greatly indebted. The assistance given by staff members 
of the University of Oregon Library, the Oregon Historical Society, 
the Multnomah County Library in Portland, and the Salem Public 
Library is gratefully acknowledged. To all these persons and in 
stitutions my sincere thanks. 


G.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


I propose in these writings to give a correct detail of 
all incidents and accidents as they occur in Volunteer 
Life. As a Book for future refference, Truthfulness is in- 
dispensible, and Honesty of purpose, without predjudice, 
shall be my Guide, trusting to give the “Devil his Due.” 
I am an unconditional Union Man, acting in accordance. 


I remain true to Uncle Samuel, 


Royal A. Bensell 
Co ‘D’ 4th Infy C. V. 
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CHAPTER | 
TIRED OF THIS CONFINING LIFE 


Mak. 20, 1862. Thursday. The Whole Compy were made justly in- 
dignant by two Sergts and one Corpl endeavoring to force obedience 
to certain seemingly uncalled for restrictions, such as prohibiting 
talking after “Taps” or even walking out after retiring, and actually 
arrested certain innocent Men who were released for want of 
evidence. 

Started for Salem, crossed Yamhill.1 Stayed over night at Farmer 
Yocum’s.? Feasted on Apples, related my adventures in Cal to the 
family surprising the Old Lady and Girles at relating the palpatable 
extravagance ever noticeable in Cal Girls. 


Mar. 21, 1862. Left Farmer Yocum this morning, arriving at 


1“The Yamhill river empties into the Willamette about twenty-eight miles 
above Oregon City. The first ten miles of its course is due east—then its general 
direction is S. 60° E., twenty-eight miles, to LAFAYETTE, whence it flows in an 
easterly course to its mouth. The Yamhill is fifty miles long, and affords more 
good farming country than any other tributary of the Willamette, being skirted 
by high, dry, rolling prairie its entire length,” A[mbrose]. N. Armstrong, Ore- 
gon: Comprising a Brief History and Full Description of the Territories of 
Oregon and Washington (Chicago, 1857), p. 25. Ambrose Armstrong worked 
as surveyor in Oregon from 1854 to 1856. He based his description of the terri- 
tory on his “crowded note book, that accompanied me in many weary miles o’er 
mountain and valley, while exploring this region...” 

2 Franklin Yocum, born in Kentucky in 1820, came to Oregon from Illinois 
in 1851. He settled in Polk County at Mill Creek, just across the line from 
Yamhill County, four miles west of Sheridan. Farming and stock raising was 
his occupation. H[erbert]. O. Lang (ed.), History of the Willamette Valley 
(Portland, 1885), p. 750. His name is spelled Yocom in the Portrait and 
Biographical Record of the Willamette Valley Oregon (Chicago, 1903), p. 830; 
he is registered as “Frederic Youkum, 40 years old, Farmer, born in Illinois,” 
in the Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, U.S. 
Bureau of Census (microfilm, University of Oregon Library), “Free In- 
habitants in Douglas Precinct in the County of Polk...enumerated...on the 
14 day of July 1860... Post Office Sait Creek.” The census lists as members 
of his family his wife Nancy, 38 years old, and his children, Allen, 17, Evaline, 
15, M[urilla]. J., 13, Eliza, 11, born in Illinois, and R[ebecca]. H., 9, Matilda, 
5, Lane, 3, and O[live]. L., 7/12, born in Oregon. 
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Salem the same evening. Co B Cavalry enjoying a hard name.® 
Citizens complaining bitterly. Received 8 Letters per Overland Mail 
delayed by past freshets. 


Mar. 22, 1862. Left Salem this morning. “Homeward Bound” 
with a good sized bunch of Letters for the Boys who will be gratified 
to find that they are not forgotten by friend at home. Got to Farmer 
Yocum’s 6 o’clock. Left my horse and walked to the River. Found 
Hatch, Huse, Doc, and Sutler waiting. Crossed the River. Rode to 
the Fort* by 9 o’clock. 


Mar. 23, 1862. Sunday. Dress Parade and “Inspection” passed 
off pleasantly. As usual, Officer made a false movement. Forgot to 
bring Co to “Front” after “Left Dress,” also coming to “inspection” 
‘from an “Order Arms” instead of executing it from a “Shoulder.” 
We amused ourselves jumping and running the rest of the Sabbath. 


3 The second verse of “Company B, Oregon Cavalry” by “A Douchty 
Warrior—Air: Yankee Doodle,” printed in the Oregon Statesman on Mar. 24, 
1862, suggests at least one reason for the citizens’ animosity against the riders. 


“Twas said, we know, 
By a traitor foe 

That we're a band of rowdies, 
For stealing hens 
From secesh pens 

. But that’s our duty now-days; 

For sure that clause 
In our country’s laws 

Which gives her foes the dickens, 
Gives us the right 
To go by night 

And take all rebels’ chickens. 

CuHorus 

We're a merry set of boys, 
Merry we're our fathers, 

We know we make a deal of noise, 
But d—n the ones it bothers.” 


4 See Appendix III, “Four Forgotten Forts,” for a history of Fort Yamhill. 

5 Brig. Gen. Silas Casey’s Infantry Tactics, 3 vols. (New York, 1862), I, 150- 
151, throws some light on these finer points of military drill. “The instructor 
having halted the column, right in front, and wishing to form it into line of 
battle, will place himself at platoon distance in front of the leading guide, face 
to him, and rectify, if necessary, the position of the guide beyond; which being 
executed, he will command: Left—DRESS... At this command, which will 
not be repeated by the chiefs of platoon, each of them will place himself briskly 
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Mar. 24, 1862. Done nothing to-day save write a few Letters. 
Lieut drills a “Recruit” marching after his time. A private makes 
faces. ‘Recruit’ laughs. Lieut says, “Halt.” “Recruit’’ fall on Lieut 
who reprimands him. “Recruit” thinks Lieut poking fun when he 
says, “Attention Squad.” 


Mak. 25, 1862. Busy writing to-day, making Returns of Ordnance 
Stores. A little party to-night at Mrs. Honyn [?],® none but N.C. 
Officers invited. Said Officers are void of moral antecedants .They 
endeavored to get some Girls in the Country to accompany them to 
and from the party who showed good sense in refusing their proffered 
gallantry, accepting instead the steady arm of Agricultural politeness 
to the great delight of all our Boys, who laughed excessively over our 
Officious Officers defeat. Hurrah for girls that see no virtue in Stripes 
worn by things in human shape. 

Doc’s family arrives this evening from Salem. Doc, hugely tickled, 
says he’s, “feels in the Family-way” once more. Good for Old Gent. 
Few enjoy such favors at his age. “Big-foot,” nickname for our 
Ist Lieut, drilled in Double Quick. Made a grand fizzle as usual. 


Mar. 26, 1862. To-day writing more Returns. Private Brown, a 
fine Old Man, whose steadiness and readiness for all duties has 
never been doubted, asked for a Pass, his first Pass, to go outside and 
obtain some plants for his little garden. But he was tartly refused by 
our Captain,’ the wrong of which is the entire want of consistancy. 


two paces outside of his guide, and direct the alignment of the platoon per- 
pendicular to the direction of the column... Each chief having aligned his 
platoon, will command FRONT, and return quickly to his place in column.” 
Casey’s authority, given increased weight through the approval of his Tactics 
by President Lincoln and Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton on Aug. 11, 
1862, does not support the second part of the argument. “The recruit being at 
ordered arms, and having the bayonet in the scabbard, if the instructor wishes 
to cause an inspection of arms, he will command: Inspection—ARMS.” I, 59. 

6 The name of the hostess is difficult to decipher. Several variations, besides 
Honyn, appear possible. A Mrs. F. C. Haymin, the 51-year-old wife of F. 
Haymin, a millwright from Ohio, is listed in the Original Schedule of the 
Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free Inhabitants in Douglas Pre- 
cinct in the County of Polk...enumerated...on the 17 day of July 1860... 
Post Office Salt Creek,” in the vicinity of Fort Yamhill. 

7 Lyman S. Scott (1830-92), a native of Connecticut, grew up in Ontario, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and New Mexico. The gold fever drove him to Cali- 
fornia in 1850. For ten years he worked as placer miner at Volcano, Amador 
County, where he married Eliza J. Erwin on Oct. 13, 1858. Frank E. Hodgkin 
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Men whose immorallity and negligance are proverbial have seldom 
been refused the favor solicited by a kind Old Man whose only error 
is his invariable good behavior. Thus are good actions and spate: 
rewarded by our Officers. 

Spring sends forth all the beauteous ornaments of Nature to glad- 
den our hearts as each day slowly passes. Not a growing twig of 
green nor the merry songs of Blackbirds, as they tell in Melody their 
“experience” and thanks to God, for this is the season of their 
“Revival,” but admonishes Man: time is short and should pass in 
“peace and freedom.” 


and J. J. Galvin, Pen Pictures of Representative Men of Oregon (Portland, 
1882), p. 124. Following the outbreak of the Civil War, Scott raised Company 
,D, Fourth California Infantry at Volcano in the early fall of 1861. He was 
“Accepted and Recognized as Captain by the Colonel of the Regiment” on Sept. 
18, 1861. Muster Roll [4]. The volunteers were detailed for service in Oregon; 
Captain Scott commanded Fort Yamhill from Nov. 13, 1861 to Aug. 31, 1863, 
and again from Oct. 9, 1864 to Aug. 2, 1865, and Fort Hoskins from Sept. 1, 
1863 to Oct. 8, 1864. Carded Records and Allied Papers of Captain Lyman S. 
Scott, Company D, Fourth Infantry, California Volunteers, National Archives 
(microfilm, University of Oregon Library). On Aug. 2, 1865, Captain Scott left 
Fort Yamhill with his company for duty in eastern Oregon. Via Fort Vancou- 
ver, Company D arrived at Fort Dalles on Aug. 7. Twenty-one days later the 
volunteers were enroute for Indian Springs and reached Camp Currey, Harney 
County, on Aug. 31. Muster Roll [26]. The company was mustered out of the 
service at the Presidio in San Francisco on Dec. 19, 1865. Muster-out Roll of 
Company D, Fourth Infantry, California Volunteers, National Archives (mic- 
rofilm, University of Oregon Library). Scott returned to Oregon and entered 
the general merchandise business. In the next year he settled at Salem. The 
Salem Directory For 1871, p. 60, contains the following advertisement: “L. S. 
Scott, State street, next door to G. W. Gray, Salem, Oregon. Dealer in Gro- 
ceries, Tobacco and Cigars, Foreign & Domestic Fruits, Farmers’ Produce, 
Queensware, Glass & Buena Vista Stoneware.” The captain engaged in Re- 
publican politics and “practically controlled the politics of Salem.” Fred Lock- 
ley, “Impressions and Observations of the Journal Man,” Portland Oregon 
Journal, July 31, 1931. He was elected mayor of Salem in 1868, sheriff of 
Marion County in 1872, chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
in 1874, and member of the Oregon Legislature in 1878. He was appointed 
postmaster of Salem in 1879 and Oregon adjutant general in 1883. Scott be- 
longed to the Masonic lodge and the Ancient Order of United Workmen. “He 
is of ordinary height, well-built, pleasant face, well covered with a gray 
beard,” Pen Pictures described him in 1882, “and socially speaking is genial, 
jovial and goodnatured.” Salem Capital Journal, July 2, 1938, contains Scott’s 
photograph among the “Postal Dynasty”; his obituary appeared in the States- 
man, Nov. 22, 1892. 


News from the East shows victories glorious,® for our Fight is the 
Worlds. Soon will profligate princes, corrupt monarchs, and rotten 
Aristocracies hear the Angel of “human freedom and religeous tol- 
eration” bidding usurpers of a heaven-born-gift “to flee from the 
Wrath to come,” and tho’ it may be thru’ years of bloody revolutions 
“God’s will be done.” 


Mak. 27, 1862. More writing. Rained some to-day. Private F. M. 
Morrow arrested and ironed for charges [not] preferred until sev- 
eral hours after the irons were placed on him. Suppose his crime is 
“Disobedience of Orders,” having passed the night outside the limits 
in the arms of his dusky spouse.® A great fuss about some pork and 
flour, supposed missing. Yes, on the slightest foundation for even 
suspicion, “Somebody stole it,” instigate a search. Two Lieuts, in 
disguise, undertake the job, travel over considerable ground. Final 
result: discovered three loaves of Bread in an Indian wigwam.!° 
Both look wise, ultimate and unjust conclusion, “some Soldier must 


8 The Oregon Statesman published on Mar. 24, 1862, the news about “Gen. 
McClellan’s Great Forward Movement,” the occupation of Manassas by Union 
troops, and the “Great Battle at Sugar Creek, Ark.” The first paragraph of 
the accompaning editorial reflects the mood in which the reports from the East 
were received. “The news of to-day [on Mar. 24 the paper had information 
about events until Mar. 15] shows the rebels to be still flying before the Fed- 
eral forces along the whole line, from the Atlantic to the western plains. The 
evacuation of Manassas is a most signal confession of their weakness, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that this force was allowed to escape unmolested. 
Richmond, the capital, where the rebel Congress is in session, is indefensible, 
and within striking distance of several Federal divisions. It is considered likely 
to fall within a few days.” Richmond was not occupied until Apr. 3, 1865. 

9 In his annual report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
J. W. Perit Huntington, superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, alluded 
on Sept. 17, 1865, to the life of the Indians on the Grand Ronde Reservation. 
“Some of the more thrifty and enterprising live very much as their white 
neighbors do—well housed, well clad, well fed, and often have produce to sell, 
have good fences and thrifty young orchards, &c., &c.; others are vagabonds, 
who beg and steal, or prostitute their women, rather than work.” Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the Year 1865, p. 463. 

10 Dr. Rodney Glisan, who served as army surgeon in Oregon from 1855 to 
1861, describes the “wigwam” briefly in his Journal of Army Life (San Fran- 
cisco, 1874), p. 252. “Their houses are of the most primitive order. A single 
shed of bark, with a log or brush wall, and a dirt floor; size usually about ten 
feet by twelve. In one of these are crowded from ten to fifteen persons ; huddled, 
in bad weather, around a fire, which is invariably built in the centre of the 
building, with no particular outlet for the smoke.” 
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have stole it.’’ Capt Orders no more Bread to be sold out of Bake 
house and Soldiers not to visit Bake house except on business. Indian 
Agent Condon! very officious in obtaining names of Co “D” who 
are in the habit of going over the limits. All hands expect the Bounds 
narrowed and, if so, God help us, for Uncle Sam’s Subordinates 
seem bent on making “Volunteering” a Dead letter for the future. 
Our pork is spoiled, our flour damaged, wormy, makes miserable 
Bread. Complaints long and bitter. No vegetables either fresh or 
dessiccated issued. 


Mar. 28, 1862. 28th Day of March, 1862. Snowed this morning, 
flakes the size of Diapers, not the color of some however. Six months 
ago, to-day, we were sworn into the Service of U. S. as Co “C” 4th 
..Infy Cal. Vols. During that time not a Death or Desertion has 
occured. One month of this time we had potatoes, also a few heads 
Cabbage that cost our lst Sergeant his Office. Thank God, we have 
had but little sickness. 

Private A. F. Stockwell was arrested, placed in Guard house at 
the instigation of the Orderly. Charged with saving some Rice from 
Dinner for his Supper. This is military justice: a Soldier is allowed 
simply Coffee and Bread for Supper and because he don’t eat all he 
receives at dinner and reserves the same for his Supper he is placed 
in confinement. The same Rule would apply to men whose stomachs 
rebel against such miserable diet and fail to use their apportioned 
allowance. 


11 James B. Condon (1827-1901), born in Ireland, came to the United States 
in 1832. He was admitted to the New York Supreme Court in 1849. Four years 
later he reached Oregon by way of the Isthmus. He served one term in the 
Territorial Legislature as delegate from Linn County and represented Wasco 
County for two terms. He took charge of the Grand Ronde Agency on Aug. 5, 
1861, and submitted his third annual report on Aug. 28, 1863. The report for 
the following year is signed by Amos Harvey, who began his work at the 
Grand Ronde agency on July 1, 1864, “relieving Agent [Benjamin] Simpson, 
who had been temporarily in charge since the resignation of Mr. Conelon 
[Condon].” Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1861-1871, 
1861, p. 170; 1863, p. 82; 1864, p. 92. Two years after the Civil War Condon 
opened a law practice in The Dalles. He was twice elected mayor of the city 
and associated for the last twelve years of his life with his son in the law 
business. He was a member of the Congregational Church and a past master of 
the Masonic lodge. His obituary in an unidentified newspaper paid him the 
tribute, “it can truthfully be said that the world is better for his having lived.” 
Scrap Book No. 50 (Oregon Historical Society, Portland), p. 1. 
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Mak. 29, 1862. Private Stockwell was questioned to-day in reffer- 
ance to the disposition of the afirmentioned Rice. Stockwell said, “I 
saved it for my Supper.” Capt said, ‘Stockwell, you have been over 
limits several times, and I think you were going to give this Rice to 
some Squaw. You will return to the Guard house.” He is on Police 
Duty to-day. Here’s justice again, a man disgraced on suspicion. 
Thus is man’s nobler feelings blunted, his pride humbled, and the 
last tie of selfrespect severed by injustice. 

Quarterly Meeting commenced to-day with a Sermon from Bro 
Kingsland, asserting ‘Selfishness as the Enemy of Love and Re- 
ligion.” Quite a number of girls were present, lending pleasant smiles 
to remind us of home and its enjoyments. The ground was covered 
with snow which soon disappeared before “Old Haymaker.” It has 
rained some during the day. 


Mar. 30, 1862. Grand Dress Parade. Sunday. Co looked quite 
Military in their full Uniform. “Church” or preaching immediately 
after “Inspection.” Ist Sergt objected to three respectably dressed 
Squaws attending divine Service. Now, a[s] the “light of Gospel 
truth” is intended to reach all, the only reasonable excuse he could 
urge was he, being a dark visaged “Gemmon,” evidently feared the 
result of a contrast wherein the Ist Sergt of Co ‘“D” would have 
suffered severely. 

The Minister opened the pages of Holy Writ on an Arm Chest. 
Around him were polished and improved instruments of Death, and 
his audience, Men drilled each day to perfect the Art of Warfare, to 
distroy one another. Yet the text was, “Love ye one another.” Such 
is human consistancy. 


Mak. 31, 1862. Beautiful day. Inspection of Company Clothing in 
the afternoon. Everything passed off pleasantly. Some laughable 
scenes occurred, especially when the command “Right Face” was 
given. The distance of thirteen inches was not there. Consequently, 
the knapsack of your ‘‘File Leader” came suddenly in contact with 
your “Cabasa,” in fact knocking some entirely out of the “Ranks,” 
creating a deal of mirth. 

Apr. 1, 1862. All Fools Day, and I imagine everybody was fooled 
to find snow two inches deep in the Spring-time, the wind sharp and 
cold. Started for Salem, rode hard. Arrived at Salem 4 o’clock. 
Rushed around town, seen several pretty girls. Received several 
Letters from home. No News of importance from the East. 
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Apr. 2, 1862. Snowing this morning. Started 9 o’clock for the 
Fort. Slow traveling, snow wet, Mule “balled”!? badly. Crossed the 
Yamhill River Sundown. Got home 7 o’clock. Nothing of interest 
transpired since leaving. 


Apr. 3, 1862. Lieut Garden?? returned from Fort Hoskins to-day. 
Says, “Boys greatly dissatisfied.” Private F. M. Morrow was re- 
leased. Seems to feel or attach little importance to his confinement. 
Its quite amusing to hear our Soldiers discussing the relative merits 
and Military capacity of Genls McClellen or Halleck.14 Goodrich 
says, Halleck’s a perfect “Critter,” his definition of a Great Man. 


Apr. 4, 1862. Clear Day, frosty during the night. Some sour Bread 
for Breakfast. A Frenchman became disgusted and remarked, “No 
more Hip Hip,” meaning he could not in consideration of such diet 
“Hip Hip hurrah” for Uncle Sam any more. 

Courtright said, the nearest he had been over the “Limits”? was 
“he got on the fence and S—t over.” Day spoke up, “Well, Al, the 
best part of you was over the limits.’’ Some tho’t there might be an 
exchange made in order that the Co would not suffer. 

Hooly was discharged from the Bake house, no reason assigned. 
Radford takes his place. Took a walk with Case, had a fine time. 
Returned to find Pilcher in Guard house for being drunk on post. 


12 Probably refers to balls of snow forming under the hoof. 

13James Garden enrolled as first lieutenant in Company D on Sept. 18, 1861. 
His subsequent career left only a few marks in the army records. He com- 
manded Fort Hoskins briefly from Apr. 6 to Sept. 1, 1863, when Captain 
Scott took charge. On Jan. 2, 1864, he was under arrest; he tendered his 
resignation eleven days later. General Benjamin Alvord recommended “that 
the resignation... be accepted’’; the general felt “certain that from his intem- 
perate habits and misconduct, it will be a decided benefit to the service.” The 
resignation took effect Feb. 15, 1864. Carded Records and Allied Papers of 
First Lieutenant James Garden, Company D, Fourth Infantry, California 
Volunteers, National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon Library). 

14 George Brinton McClellan (1826-85) took over the command of the 
Army of the Potomac in July 1861. He was commissioned general in chief in 
Nov. 1861, and directed the Peninsular Campaign from Mar. to Aug. 1862. His 
authority was limited in July 1862 when Henry Wager Halleck (1815-72), 
who had commanded the Department of the Mississippi, was called to Wash- 
ington as general in chief. McClellan commanded at Antietam in Sept. 1862. He 
was replaced by General Ambrose E. Burnside as chief of the Army of the 
Potomac in Novy. 1862. Halleck became chief of staff with the appointment of 
Ulysses S. Grant as lieutenant general. 
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It would have puzzled anyone to have known by word or action he 
was in Liquor. 


Apr. 5, 1862. Weather fine. Some excitement caused by ““Ty-ee 
John” demanding a pass from Soldiers saying, he “had Orders from 
our Officers to souse every Soldier in the River who would not show 
a pass.” This sounds every like Lieut Garden who considers an 
Indian better than a Soldier. Such Orders, if presisted in, will result 
in arow. 


Apr. 6. 1862. Raining steadly. “Inspection” in Quarters after 
which we received a Lecture from our Captain regarding Soldiers 
who visit Indian houses without his permission. He said, “he had 
given Indians Orders to arrest any Soldier over the bounds without a 
pass or report the same to him.” Now, a few men consider an Indian 
has any right to arrest him and they will not submit to such disgrace 
without resistance. 


Apr. 7, 1862. Fine Day. New Orders, New Restrictions. The Cap- 
tain says, “‘any man desiring a pass will be subjected to the strictest 
inquiries as to his business, the time of absance, &c., &c.’’ Here we are 
compelled more from Self-respect and Love of Country than by 
Military Law to observe those restriction, a source of constant annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction to all. Our fare is rancid Pork and Beans, 
Sour Bread and Coffee ; if we subsist on this diet, Scurvy will be the 
inevitable consequence. Our Gov has magnanimously provided for 
Vols during the impending Rebellion, but we have not even the fare 
of Regulars under the “Old System.” 


Apr. 8, 1862. Rained in forenoon, Clear in afternoon. Drilled in the 
Skirmish Drill. Had a lively time, done very well considering all 
things. Captain, at Retreat, informed us that we could draw an Extra 
Blanket. Now, at this late day, Summer nearly here, we are gen- 
erously informed that we can have a Blanket. Why in the name of 
Common Sense and humanity did he refuse to [have] issued those 7 
Blankets in the QO. M. D. when suffering men solicited the favor 
during the extreme cold of last winter.1° Question!!! 


15 In the winter of 1861-62 the yreat flood of the Willamette River was fol- 
lowed by a severe cold wave. The Oregon Statesman reported “four degrees 
below zero” on Jan. 20, 1862, the coldest temperature “thus far.” One of the 
weather stories which filled the Salem paper during these weeks gave on Feb. 
10 an account about the conditions at the fort. “The Hospital Steward, at Fort 
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Apr. 9, 1862. Rained all night, raining this morning. To-day, a 
dinner was enacted a most rediculous farce. Our Officers learned 
there was to be a ‘‘Mutton Stew”—at twelve, precisely, the Officers 
in full dress made their appearance. The waiters rushed about 
furiously. Dishes were flourished around, a few times set back with 
nothing on them. Men grew impatient. Thro’ anxiety and suspense 
some grew noisy, and amid cursing and confusion the waiters said, 
“Mutton’s all gone.” But “truth is stronger than fiction.’”’ We learned 
after careful inquiry and investigation that our Gallant, Magnani- 
mous, Benevolent Officers had witnessed 40 pounds of Mutton de- 
voured by 60 starving men. “Oh for a thousand tongues,” to praise 
the mighty efforts of our Capt in procuring a feast of such immense 
proportions. While a few cursed the day of Enlistment others, 
soundly, justly condemned the selfishness of our Officers who who 
[sic] pass their time in idleness seemingly bent on our distruction 
thro’ starvation. Few of us ever expected, surrounded by plenty as 
we are, to suffer from want. Not us.?® 


Apr. 10, 1862. Clear this morning. Our scanty and course fare 
caused a deal of Mirth after (becoming resigned to a fate our Officers 
seem the least inclined to better) Some of the Boys fall down, kick 
and struggle in sham death throes. When he is conscienceous the 
“Doped” victim swears its all owing to the want of nutriment. 

Our Officers mak [e] a farce of everything, for instance, the “Grand 
Round” is perpetrated on the Guard nightly, consisting of a diminu- 
tive Lantern in the hands of a small Lieut. They also take delight in 
reading Court Martials with a view to intimidate and stay our just 
demands. So rediculous has this become that the Boys made a special 
Burleque for last night. Was performed very well. The Court was 
convened. A private was arraigned for striking a Corporal. The evi- 
dance being conclusive, the private was condemed to be shot, which 


Yamhill, sends us the following weather item: “There has been three days of 
rain and sixteen of snow. January 6, the first three days: depths 10 % inches. 
January 14th, in the next four days, 22 inches—total 32 ¥%4 inches. January 18th 
to 25th, 6 inches. January 28th to 30th, 10 inches. Quantity of water 12.65; the 
thermometer, the coldest, at 0, zero.’ ” 

16 The California Volunteers stationed at Fort Hoskins, about thirty miles 
south-southeast of Fort Yamhill in Benton County, faced a similar shortage. 
“As Potatoes cannot be purchased at any price hereafter the ration of Bread 
will consist of 24 ounces [per day] Until further Orders.” Post Orders of Fort 
Hoskins, 1856-65 (University of Oregon Library), June 29, 1862. 
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was done. The joke was, the orders read, Subject to the approval of 
Col Comdg. 


Apr. 11, 1862. Five months, to-day, we relieved ‘““K” Co 4th Infy 
U.S.A. at this Post.1" It was raining then, and two weeks clear 
weather is all we have had since the 11th of Nov ’61—5 months have 
we soldeired under a thousand remediable evils, not a cent of cash or 
sufficient to eat. Thro’ all these troubles the patriotic spirit of Co ““D” 
never wavers, only desiring a chance to serve manfully in defence 
of our Country’s honor. Volunteers should have active service, stir- 
ring business men need exercise. Idleness breeds mischief and dis- 
content. Glory to God, while complaining the anxiously expected 
Pay-Master, Maj Benj. Alvord,1’ arrives. We are to receive our pay 
to-night. 


17 Company D, Fourth California Infantry arrived at Fort Yamhill on Nov. 
11, 1861, and relieved Company I, Ninth Infantry, commanded by First Lieu- 
tenant Philip A. Owen. Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Nov. 1861. Bensell evi- 
dently confused this detachment with the regular garrison, Company K, Fourth 
Infantry. Under the command of Captain David A. Russell, Company K had 
left the post on “June 26, 1861 enroute for San Francisco.” Ibid., June 1861. 
Captain Philip H. Sheridan had remained in charge of a detachment until 
“September 1, when Captain... Owen... arrived and... gave me my release.” 
Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, 2 vols. (New York, 1888), I, 121. Owen signed 
the post returns as first lieutenant. When Sheridan wrote his Memoirs in later 
years he obviously followed the army records, which list Owen as a captain 
since June 25, 1861. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of 
the Umted States Army, 2 vols. (Washington, 1903), I, 763. If not otherwise 
indicated, information on the officers of the regular army is from Heitman’s 
compilation. 

18 Benjamin Alvord (1813-84) was born in Vermont and graduated from 
West Point in 1833. He held a commission in the Fourth Infantry for twenty- 
one years, and served from 1854 to 1862 as chief paymaster in Oregon with the 
rank of a major. For the following three years, as brigadier general of volun- 
teers, he commanded the District of Oregon. He was paymaster general of the 
army for eight years until his retirement in 1880. A studious man, his type was 
little understood in the frontier army. As commander of the District of Oregon 
he faced “‘the difficult task of protecting settlers from the attack of hostile In- 
dians, and peaceable Indians from the aggression of rascally white men.” 
Dictionary of American Biography, I, 235-236. General Grant had doubts about 
Alvord. “I know Alvord well,” he comments in a letter to the Secretary 
of War on Aug. 15, 1864. “I do not think he is fit for the command, and he 
ought to be called East. He is a good man in his intentions and would do well 
to place on any kind of a board, but I know of no other duty he is eminently 
suited for.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 945. 
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Apr. 12, 1862. Clear to-day. Boys in excellent spirit. Each man, as 
his name was called, stepped forward and received his dues. Gambling 
in every nook. Men who complained the loudest for a payment to 
purchase little necessaries are penniless now! ! 

I was Gunning to-day. Case “mameloused” [killed] a Rabbit. I 
was contented with a shot at a Woodpecker. Partook of an excellent 
dinner at the residence of Mr. Thorn. Returned, found John Lowee 
in Guard house for drunkeness, striking Hosptl Steward Wm. J. 
Deree. Hooly in Conft for expressing the wish to be “Conft” by Order 
of Comdg Officer without a Non-Commissioned escort. 


Apr. 13, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection” in Quarters, rain preventing 
a Dress parade. Rowe preached 11 o'clock. A collection was taken 
for his benefit. Goodrich passed the hat (he was playing Poker in 
the mess room during service). The Boys contributed $10.00. The 
minister seemed gratified and stayed to dinner. 


Apr. 14, 1862. Raining as usual. Nothing of importance occured 
to-day. 


Apr. 15, 1862. Raining. Gambling still lively. Little worth noticing 
happened to-day. 


Apr. 16, 1862. Rained in forenoon. Drilled in “Double Quick,” 
time entirely to fast.19 Several quarrels over Cards. Jordan 1st was 
about to tap Goodrich for the Lie. Pilcher and Pike interfered. 
Pilcher says, Jordan “struck a man in Illinois and the man survives 
vet 

At Retreat, the Orders finally approving the reduction of 1st Sergt 
Samuel Case was read. Men who hoped the Col Comdg?® would re- 
instate him felt sorrowful. Case was our friend, and the Officers evi- 
dently felt he was gaining the affection of the men by doing his duty, 
looking after our interests. And here is the evidence. The strictest 
order was given to the N.C. Officers not to gamble with privates. 
But the Capt knows the ist Sergt Rathbun and several Corpls gamble 


19 “The length of the double quick step is thirty-three inches, and its swift- 
ness at the rate of one hundred and sixty-five steps per minute.” Casey, Infantry 
Tactics, I, 32. The normal step required twenty-eight inches, at the rate of 
ninety steps per minute. 

20 Lieutenant Colonel Albemarle Cady (1807-88), Seventh Infantry, com- 
manded the District of Oregon from Oct. 23, 1861 to May 5, 1862. Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 675, 1053. 
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with privates in the Quarters in daylight, and more, Sergt Rathbun 
violates Orders and Articles of War by leaving his room after Taps 
passing the night in the company of Squaws. Why is this Sergt per- 
mitted to Disobey Orders and Regulations predjudical to good order 
and Military discipline without justice being meted out as in the Case 
affairs. Answer! Our Officers are satisfied. Rathbun is a tool who 
they can use, and it matters not how great a military offense he 
commits. Its not their object or advantage to see. No one to look out 
for our interest now as of yore, and not a man but sees the contemt- 
able change in the Rations. 


Apr. 17, 1862. Beautiful Day. Feels like California weather. 
Gambling lively. Capt came in and remarked, “Grimsley had a good 
hand.” The money was up and the Cards in the mens hands. But no 
reproof was had from him. 


Apr. 18, 1862. Clear but windy. The atmosphere was hazy, re- 
sembling the “Indian Summer.” All quiet in quarters. 


Apr. 19, 1862. No Change since yesterday. Our Officers seem to 
wish the good will of the men and to this end are unusually familiar. 
Some wrangling over cards to-day. 


Apr. 20, 1862. Started for Salem this morning (Sunday). Arrived 
there 3 P. M. Large crowd collected in front of Bulletin Board of 
“Statesman Office,” cheering news from the East.” A terrible battle 
had been fought at “Pittsburgh Landing,”*” resulting in our favor. 
This news brought out the cannon and Flags nothwithstanding it 
was Sabbath.?* 


21 See Preface, p. xv. 

22 The sudden influx of eastern news resulted in the deletion of the routine 
make-up of the second page in the regular edition of the Statesman on Apr. 21, 
1862. “The article intended for the leader in this week’s issue was crowded out 
to make room for the dispatch published below,” the editor explained. “Beek- 
man & Co. sends us, through Tracy’s Express, a Jacksonville Sentinel Extra, 
from which we copy the following dispatches: (From the Red Bluff Independ- 
ent Extra, 13th.) ‘One of the greatest battles of modern days was fought at 
Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee river, resulting in the complete rout of the 
rebels, who attacked us about daybreak of Sunday 6th inst. The battle lasted 
without intermission during the day, and was resumed on Monday, and con- 
tinued until 4 P. M., when the enemy commenced to retreat, and still flying 
towards Corinth, pursued by a large force of cavalry.’ ” 

23 Cannon and flags were standard utensils when Salem celebrated vic- 
tories of the Union army. The Statesman reported similar demonstrations fre- 
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Apr. 21, 1862. Returned to the Fort by 6 P. M. bringing news of 
the greatest victory yet achieved by our forces. Our Boys shouted 
for joy and some were very extravagant in their expression of hatred 
to Rebels and devotion to the Union. Every one seemed to rejoice 
in the prowess of others if they are deprived of the humane privilege 
of killing a few “Seceshers.”’ 


Apr. 22, 1862. Good weather. Nothing occurred of interest to-day. 


Apr. 23, 1862. Weather delightful. Hooly released. Buckner con- 
fined for passing the night outside of the Limits. He was in the 
Hospital. 

Took a ride to the woods. Every shrub is putting forth leaves and 
the woods ring with “Bird Melody.” Grouse are plenty making a 
‘noise similar to an owl, and I believe they are possessed of ventrilo- 
quil powers for I vainly endeavored to trace a huge old cock by his 
crowing following his voice to all points of the compass. 


Apr. 24, 1862. Weather Fine. In drilling Pilcher said, he did not 
feel able to “Double Quick,” and Corpl Dunn insisted. Pilcher re- 
fused, and he was ordered to confinement. A wagon load of Lager 
arrived to-day and the Boys were “‘hy-you zigzag.” A large ring was 
staked off, and around this Buckner and Pilcher was made to travel 
packing their knapsacks. This way of punishment was invented by 
Lieut Garden. 


Apr. 25, 1862. Clear Day. Prow and Hunsucker made to walk the 
“Ring” for passing the night outside the “Bounds.” Why was Court- 
right, Frank, Cook, and Howard allowed to go unpunished for 
drunkeness? Certainly this is an offense in a Commissary Sergt as 
well as a Private. Why does Lieut Garden study every little punish- 
ment for his Men instead of inspecting the Cook house and remidising 
our miserable cooking, promoting good health, and doing a duty 
strictly required by the Regulations? The truth is, Lieut Garden is 
ignorant, illiterate, and tyrannical. 


Apr. 26, 1862. Rodgers, Howard, Cook, and Morrow arrested by 


Patrol over the ““Bounds.”’ Morrow in close confinement, the others 
a he ae i ae Ts ne a 
quently in its column, “Domestic Items.” “... our citizens had out the big gun 
again on the reception of the news of the victory at Yorktown. The Capitol 
Band played an accompaniment to the boom of the cannon.—McClellan’s Marc 
seemed to be a favorite with the crowd.” May 19, 1862. | 
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walking the “Ring.” Corpl Erwin drunk, drew a Bayonet on Jordan 
2nd. Jordan gave hima plug in the face (Corp! Redding placed Erwin 
under arrest). He then drew a knife and defied any Dam’d Son- 
of-a-B-tch to fight. At the Supper table he displayed a Rock weighing 
several pounds. He was at last placed in G. H., reduced to Ranks by 
Order of Capt Scott, while here he again wanted knife to use. It 
certainly seems to me, this is an offense to be tried by C. M. 


Apr. 27, 1862. Dress Parade (Sunday). Erwin released this morn- 
ing. Rodgers, Cook released this afternoon. Prow, Pike still walking 
the “Ring.” Capt told Pike that he would make him repent the day 
he enlisted in his Compy. Is this the reward of well-meant patriotism ? 
Surely not, this is military tyranny. “Oh Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy Name.” 


Apr. 28, 1862. Redding returned from Dayton. No news. Amused 
ourselves by witnessing a Cockfight. Fine employment for Soldiers. 
The weather is very pleasant, the ground is drying fast, and a drought 
is feared by all. 


Apr. 29, 1862. Nothing new. Clear weather. Drills 1 hour in after- 
noon and 1 in forenoon. 


Apr. 30, 1862. 30th And last day of April. “Muster” at 10 o’clock. 
Dress Parade. Strong talk of our leaving, probably destination 
Benicia Barracks.*5 I am returned to Duty. Boys generally in Good 
health. 


May 1, 1862. Cloudy, looks like rain. Drilling to-day nerviously, 
expecting Orders to “Vamous.” 


May 2, 1862. Cloudy weather. Mounted my first Guard to-day. 
Nothing of importance transpired during the day. 


May 3, 1862. Clear and windy. The grass is growing beautifully. 


24 The diarist’s quotation comes very close to Macaulay’s version of Madame 
Roland’s utterance in his essay on Mirabeau: “Oh Liberty! How many crimes 
are committed in thy name!” Thomas Babington Macaulay, “Dumont’s Recol- 
lections of Mirabeau—The French Revolution,” Edinburgh Review, LV (July 
1832) , 556. 

25 Benicia, Solano County, in western California on Carquinez Strait twenty- 
five miles northeast of San Francisco, was founded in 1847. Benicia Arsenal 
Reservation was established in 1851; the next year the army post was desig- 
nated Benicia Barracks. The post served as headquarters of the Department of 
the Pacific during the 1850s. 
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Lowe and Coulter returned from Salem. No news from the East. 
Received no letter from home. Wrote to Father this day. 


May 4, 1862. Sunday. Raining. In Quarters, we had Inspection. 
Feel somewhat lonely to-day in consequence of receiving nothing 
definite in regard to our going Southward. Nothing could afford 
this Co more pleasure than marching Orders. We are tired of this 
confining life so intirely void of interest.?® 


May 5, 1862. Started for Salem. Pleasant day and pleasant ride. 
Found everybody jubilant over the recent Eastern news confirming 
the capture of N. Orleans and Savannah.?? Several Ladies appeared 
on the balcony of the “Union’’?’ and sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” The crowd were very enthusiastic. The “Alert” Hook and 
Ladder Co paraded thro the Street after dusk. And thus a great day 
~ passed, one that will be remembered for years to come. 


May 6, 1862. Arrived at the Fort 4 P.M. All were well and de- 
lighted to hear the good News. 4 Drills are perpetrated on the Co 


26 Benicia Barracks must have seemed extremely attractive to the volunteers 
from California stationed at Fort Yamhill. The daily routine at Benicia 
Barracks was the same as at other camps, but nearby San Francisco offered 
special diversions. Aurora Hunt, The Army of the Pacific (Glendale, Calif., 
OSL ep Or. 

27 The Statesman published the news in an extra on Tuesday, May 6. The 
regular edition on Monday, May 12, carried the same stories under the standard 
heading “Eastern News” with the following subheads : “Dates to May Ist. New 
Orleans and Savannah in Possession of Federal Army. Reported Evacuation 
of Corinth. Federal Victories, &c.” Savannah was not occupied until Dec. 21, 
1864. 

28 “The Union House, Salem, Oregon, Has been purchased and thoroughly 
refitted by James Shaw, Who will attend to the comfort and entertainment of 
the traveling public and all who may favor him with their patronage,” the pro- 
prietor advertised in the Salem paper during the spring and summer of 1862. 
See Oregon Statesman, Apr. 28, 1862. Dr. Rodney Glisan recorded a visit to 
Salem in Jan. 1857, where he attended “a dancing party, given at the Union 
Hotel, and had the pleasure of seeing all the elite of the town, and the ‘big guns’ 
of the Oregon Legislature which is now in session at that place.” Glisan, 
Journal of Army Life, p. 377. 

29 The activities of the company were not limited to parades. A few months 
later, Sept. 8, 1862, the Statesman described a fire in town. “The ‘Alert Hook 
& Ladder No. 1’ was on hand and assisted very materially in destroying the 
[old dilapidated] building.” The Salem Directory For 1871, p. 79, lists the 
Alert Hook and Ladder Company, “House on corner of High and Ferry streets 
... Thirty-five members in company.” 
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daily in view of the fact or supposition that we are soon to join our 
Regiment. 


May 7, 1862. The Quartermaster,®° several days ago, permitted 
the Capt to return several of the Extra Duty Men in his Dept to Co 
Duty. To-day, Davison found use for the Carpenter & Blacksmith. 
They wished to know if he returned them to Extra Duty. He said no, 
that they should do all the work in two days. Reynolds said, he en- 
listed a Soldier and would be one unless ordered on Extra Duty and 
reported as such. Reynolds was doing his “police Duty” and after a 
while the Capt and Davison approached. The Capt ordered Reynolds 
to work in the Shop. He refused respectfully, whereupon the Capt 
said, “God dam-d your Soul, I'll see if you don’t go to work as I 
order you,’ and sent him to the Guard house there to see him 
“Bucked.” For what? Simply refusing to do two Duties, refusing 
what the Regulations strictly require, that a man, reported in Co 
Duty, does that and no other. And work at which a Mechanic is em- 
ployed in the Q. M. D. is Extra work and entitles him to Extra pay 
and exempts him from Guard Duty and ordinary Garrison Duty 
save some drill per week and Sunday “Inspection.” 

Contrast the following with the above. Corp! Gillingham, Officer 
of the Guard, thro negligence and failure to carry out positive in- 
structions allowed an Indian Prisoner, confined for one month, to 
make good his escape. This is his 2nd offence of a similar character, 
and this has passed without a word of correction or condemnation. 
“Oh Consistancy, thou art a jewel.” 


May 8, 1862. Cloudy day. Drilling 4 times a day is rather tough 


30 James Davison joined Company D as second lieutenant at Volcano on 
Sept. 18, 1861. He served as quartermaster at Fort Yamhill and commanded the 
post in Captain Scott’s absence from Aug. 31, 1863 to Oct. 8, 1864. Davison 
was promoted first lieutenant, Company C, in Feb. 1864, but the resignation 
of First Lieutenant Garden made it possible for him to remain in his old unit. 
In 1895 the Record and Pension Office of the War Department backdated his 
promotion to Aug. 26, 1863. Davison was released from his duties at Fort Yam- 
hill on Dec. 1864 and ordered on recruiting service for his regiment in San 
Francisco. He was returned to line duty in Feb. 1865 and served as quarter- 
master and commissary of subsistence at Drum Barracks, California, Fort 
Mojave, Arizona Territory, and Camp Cady, California. He was discharged 
at Drum Barracks on Jan. 11, 1866. Carded Records and Allied Papers of 
Second Lieutenant James Davison, Company D, Fourth Infantry, California 
Volunteers, National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon Library). 
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and is made harder in view of the fact that our Officers are deficient 
in a perfect knowledge of the Drill. 


May 9, 1862. Clear and cool. Nothing of interest to-day except an 
arrival of Lager and a goodly use of the same by our Boys. 


May 10, 1862. Cloudy and windy. In Drilling Beer evidently had 
the Best of some who were fortunate in steering clear of the Guard 
house. Finished my “police” for Sunday in preparation for a trip to 
Salem Sunday. At Retreat, Erwin was reinstated by Capt Scott. This 
is a disgrace to the intelligence of just and honorable men who have 
ever believed honor and sobriety were virtues to be rewarded. Erwin 
has not the first recommendation, either aptness or honesty, for he 
was detected purloining ‘Moccasins’ from the ‘“‘Sutlers Store.” It 
‘seems to a rational man that N.C. Officers, to have the respect of 
men, should have some for themselves. Everyone seems and are 
justly indignant at this uncalled for act. Why was this degree of 
leniency so “predjudical to good Order and discipline” exercised in 
Erwin’s affair and so little feeling displayed in Case’s reduction? 
Simply because Erwin is the Capt’s Brother-in-Law. 


May 11, 1862. Sunday. Cloudy. Started for Salem this morning. 
Found all the citizens nervously anticipating startling news from the 
Fast. Went to Church and heard Rev Waller®! deliver a Methodistcal 
Sermon. Didn’t see a handsome face in the house. Went home and 
retired in disgust. 


May 12, 1862. Raining slowly, roads slippery. Started for the Fort. 
Arrived there 4 o’clock and was grieved to hear the Boys anxiously 
inquire, ‘“‘What’s the News,” and be unable to give them anything of 
unusual interest. Beer had upset the equilibrium of several. Howard, 
Jordan 2nd, Jaguan were placed in “durance vile.” Prow confined 
for missing one Drill. Redding and Huse procured a pass, and the 
Capt said, he was opposed to signing a “Pass with a Private and 


31 Alvin F. Waller (1808-72), a native of Pennsylvania, was brought up in 
the teachings of the Methodist Church. At the age of twenty-one he became a 
member of the church, and three years later began to preach. In 1839 he went as 
a missionary to Oregon with his wife and their two children. He helped to lay 
the foundation of the Oregon Institute in Salem, from which grew Willamette 
University. Lang (ed.), History of the Willamette V alley, p. 897; [Elwood 
Evans], History of the Pacific Northwest: Oregon and Washington, 2 vols. 
(Portland, 1889), II, 620. 
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N. C. Officers’ names attached, for it lessened the Officers authority 
and discouraged fameliarity with the Privates generally. Redding 
answered him like a man saying, ‘“‘so long as men proved themselves 
gentlemen and conducted themselves properly he would treat them 
as men.” I suppose the Capt would have what few decent Non Com’s 
he has associate with that model young “theif” and “ignoramus,” 
Corpl Erwin. Wouldn't it be a joke if the Privates was to object to 
his compy on the ground of contamination. 


May 13, 1862. Cloudy and Misting, a cold Sea Breeze blowing of 
the Coast. ‘““Ty John’? and 16 other Rogue Rivers passed here en- 
route for their old hunting grounds. Drilled under Lieut Garden who 
showed his authority and ignorance as usual. If the Capt wishes his 
Company Drilled he should not stand back and allow his Subalterns 
to undertake a business which they signally fail to perform correctly. 


May 14, 1862. Weather same as yesterday. 40 miners, bound for 
the Coast Mines, passed thro’ the “Gate” this morning.** The lack 


32 The title “Tyee” designates a chief in the Chinook jargon. Tyee John was 
one of the leading war chiefs of ante-bellum Oregon. William H. Rector, sup- 
erintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, on Sept. 2, 1862, reported to the com- 
missioner in Washington the release of the “Indian chief named John, who 
figured so conspicuously in the Rogue River wars of 1853 and 1855. This chief 
was a brave and daring leader, and, although of better principles than most of 
his race, he exerted such a powerful influence over his people that Agent | Rob- 
ert B.] Metcalf[e] deemed it advisable to cause him and his son Adam to be 
arrested and placed in confinement. In order that they should be securely con- 
fined, they were placed in charge of the military authorities, and by them sent 
to California [Alcatraz], where they have remained prisoners for five years. 
During my visit to the agency his daughters made a very strong appeal for 
their release and return to their families. They desired that the remnant of his 
days might be spent with them. I made application to General [George] Wright, 
commanding this military department, for their release, which was granted. 
They returned in due time, and were at once sent to Grand Ronde agency. | 
have seen them but once since their return, but learn from Agent Condon that 
their conduct is unexceptionable, and that they exert a very salutary influence 
over other Indians in inducing them to remain at home and live like white 
people. The old man is now far advanced in years, but his son is in the prime of 
life, and, although he has lost a leg in battling for life and liberty, he is of great 
service to the agent. Thus far my act has resulted in good, and I have but little 
fear that any harm will result from restoring them to liberty.” Reports of 
Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1862, p. 255. 

33 “The very latest gold excitement is about a gold discovery said to have 
been made at Salmon river on the coast in Polk county.—A number of the 
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of common mining implements, necessary for mining, showed a de- 
cided verdancy in that magnificent art called “Sluicing on it out.” 


May 15, 1862. Still cold and rainy. Lieut Garden requested Cope- 
land and Clark, “Extra Duty” men in the Stables, to hereafter appear 
at “Roll Calls” in their Soldiers Suit. This in direct opposition to 
Capt’s Orders who permitted both to wear old Clothes on Duty and 
in Ranks as is the custom in the Regular Service. But no, Lieut 
Garden is a United States Officer and must say something which has 
ever amounted to nothing. 


May 16, 1862. Windy, Cloudy, and drizzling rain occasionally 
Took a walk in afternoon. Being weary I halted for a rest near a 
-collection of Indian Graves, and the old cooking utensils of the de- 
ceased, made useless by punching holes or breaking in pieces as to 
not exicte avaricious “‘whites,”’ were sad evidences of their ““Faith’”’ 
in the Christian Promise.?4 Poles were stuck over the Graves on 
which hung in strips the Clothing of the departed. In one corner of 
this rude enclosure was the Grave of a child and over its surface 
were scattered the toys of prattling infancy. Indeed, there was some- 


credulous have gone over to see about it.” Oregon Statesman, May 19, 1862. 
Prior to the establishment of Lincoln County, in 1893, Polk County extended 
across the Coast Range to the Pacific. 

34 It is difficult to find reliable accounts which support the diarist’s surmise. 
The burial custom is also reported by Dr. Rodney Glisan, stationed as army 
surgeon at Port Orford in southern Oregon in Sept. 1855. “When an Indian 
dies he is thrown into a pit, together with all his goods and chattles. To prevent 
the grave being robbed these are generally injured in such a manner as to 
render them useless to anybody but the dead, to whom they are supposed to be 
indispensable in their heavenly journey.” Journal of Army Life, p. 253. Wallis 
Nash, an Englishman who visited the Coast Reservation in 1877 and later 
made his home in Oregon, found “many graves, each surrounded by a slender 
paling of upright laths, their tops roughly carved or cut into patterns. The 
surface of the graves were flat, and each had been covered with the bed-clothes 
last used by the deceased. On this were arranged his or her most cherished 
possessions: if a man, his gun, saddle and bridle, axe, or spade: if a woman, her 
workbox, teapot, cups and saucers, spoons, and knives and forks. To the four 
corners of a child’s grave were tied the tiny shoes and the little garments of 
the lost one. On one woman’s grave were the rusted remnants of a sewing- 
machine: on one chief’s grave a costly rifle had been left to rust and decay. 
We could not ascertain if these articles were spoiled or broken before being 
left, though in several instances it seemed to be the case.” Wallis Nash, Oregon: 
There and Back in 1877 (London, 1878), p. 177. 
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thing strongly effecting in this simple token of respect, made more 
so, for here again, the want of Faith in the “Pale Faces” honesty were 
painfully apparent in the broken toys of past pleasure and usefulness. 
Tell me, Prating Missionaries, you who spent millions in a fruitless 
cause,®® how long in the face of this common sentiment alike in all 
tribes and barbarous nations will you argue Christian Reformation ? 


May 17, 1862. Cloudy as usual. Quartermaster Davison ordered 
the Guard to cease using wood nights. This is hard, for the nights 
are very cold and the G. H. very open. Strange, they permit Dr. 
Warren®¢ to use Gov Houses and wood and make Soldiers chop and 
carry the same, when this Dr. Warren was discharged the service 
of the U. S. and now is employee of the Indian Agent. However, its 
in perfect keeping with other actions. 


May 18, 1862. Came off Guard this morning. Day delightful. The 
Capt kindly gave those who wished the privilege of attending a 
County Political Meeting. I went and was vastly amused over the 
flights of rustic eloquence made by youthful aspirants. There was 
little cheering, not for want of Union Sentiment but because this is 
no evidence of Oregon appreciation. Several speakers seemed dread- 
fully depressed in consequence of so much “Bloodletting.” They 


35 Superintendent J. W. Perit Huntington’s report to the Indian commis- 
sioner in Washington illustrates the problems of missionary work among the 
Indians in 1865. “Presbyterians and Methodists, Roman Catholics and non- 
professors, have vied with each other, and the result has been, not one Chris- 
tianiged or educated Indian is to be found...In my judgment the mistake is in 
supposing the savage mind capable of comprehending or containing, not alone 
the exalted teachings of Divinity... but the lesser ethics which children of en- 
lightened society imbibe unconsciously with their mother’s milk, and teach each 
other with infantile prattle... The first efforts of an Indian child should be 
through the stomach... Then let him be warmly clad. The next step is to teach 
him to labor; instil habits of industry, and associate him with industrious 
people. He may then be approached cautiously with books. Such a system, 
carried out with patient labor and with earnest energy, can be made to im- 
prove and elevate the race... In a word, the hoe and the broad-axe will sooner 
civilize and Christianize them than the spelling-book and the Bible.” Reports 
on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1865, p. 465. 

86 Dr. William Warren worked as “citizen physician” at Fort Yamhill 
from Dec. 1861 to Mar. 1862. Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Dec. 1861, Mar. 
1862. He was resident physician at the Grand Ronde Agency from Apr. 19, 
1862 to Apr. 1, 1863. His annual report for 1862 is published with that of 
the Oregon superintendency. Reports, 1862, pp. 286-287. 
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were devotedly attached to the Union but they could not consistantly, 
with their Mild disposition, support the policy inaugurating the War. 
These men are “Secesh.” 


May 19, 1862. The Capt to-day informed me that he could not 
permit the Corpls or Sergts to speak or act familiaraly with privates 
and that they must prevent all disrespectful language used of their 
“Superior Officers.” So, hereafter, ] am compelled to enforce what 
my heart knows as wrong or else be superseded by some man whose 
disposition is naturally tyrannical and overbearing, one whose very 
nature it is to look on “position’’ as paramount to all other consid- 
erations or virtues. I retain my place by request of the Boys. 


May 20, 1862. Weather extremely fine. On “police” again. Cook 
and Plunkett served their time faithfully sawing wood. They ought 
in justice to be discharged and returned to Duty. Their crime is one 
others have done, and their punishment was very light. 


May 21, 1862. Weather cool and pleasant. Nothing interesting 
to-day. 


May 22, 1862. Sergt King arrived here this evening from Ft Hos- 
kins,** great handshaking and general inquiry. He reports all well 
on his Detached Roster. King looks hearty and is evidently un- 
changed in character. Capt just returned from Salem bringing News 
of the “fall of Richmond.” Boys Hurrahing loudly in consequence. 


May 23, 1862. King and me walked to the Agency. Had a long 
talk over old times which was very pleasant. Partook of an excellent 
dinner at Mr. Thorn’s. Nothing of interest to-day except “Tyee 
John,” the famous waring chief of the Rogue Rivers, has returned. 
Has filled up a house in sumptious style. Capt Scott and Lieut Gar- 
den started for Dayton 4 this afternoon. 


May 24, 1862. Raining smartly. Cleaned Quarters as is the cus- 
tom on Saturday. 


May 25, 1862. Drizzling rain. Inspection in Quarters. Went fish- 
ing, caught none as usual. Witnessed an Indian Burial. “Padre 
Crockett’’® sprinkled holy water over the body and Grave. After he 


37 For a history of Fort Hoskins see Appendix III, “Four Forgotten Forts.” 
88 Adrian J. Croquet (1818-1902), born in Braine-l’Alleud, twelve miles 
south of Brussels, attended Louvain University after his ordination to the 
priesthood in 1844. In two years he received a bachelor’s degree in theology. 
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left, they proceeded to bury the Dead, the Squaws singing similar to 
the “Diggers.” There was nothing strikingly observeable except the 
fight between t[wjo old “catamarans” before the final close. 11 
o'clock Father Crockett delivered a highly interesting discourse to 
his “dark Breathern,” partly in Latin, French, some English, and a 
good deal of “Chinook.” After taking Dinner at my particular friend 
Thorn’s, Case and your humble servant started for home. Lieut Gar- 
den returned from Dayton. Capt proceeded on to Vancouver, W.T. 


May 26, 1862. Still misting, just wet enough to prevent drilling. 


He served his curateship in his home town and answered, in 1858, the appeal 
for priests made by the Catholic bishops of the United States through the 
American College of Louvain. After a few months of preparation he sailed 
from Ostend to New York. In company of Archbishop Francis Norbert 
Blanchet and Canadian priests, he continued his voyage via Panama and San 
Francisco, and arrived at Oregon City in Oct. 1859 to devote himself to the 
spiritual welfare of the Indians. He accompanied Father Toussaint Mesplié, 
as he relates in a letter, on “an apostolic expedition ...among several Indian 
tribes dwelling along the banks of the Columbia River and in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Hood. We were everywhere most affectionately received, the 
chiefs honoring us by offering the calumet.” The register of the Catholic Church 
in Oregon City shows the signature of “A. G. Croquet, Ptre.” among the priests 
who signed the burial entry of Marguerite McLoughlin, the wife of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, on Mar. 1, 1860. T. C. Elliot, “Marguerite Wadin McKay Mc- 
Loughlin,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXXVI (Dec. 1935), 347. Visiting 
Fort Hoskins with “our brave Irish soldier boys” and the Siletz Agency at 
the end of May, Father Croquet reached Grand Ronde in June, “where we 
were most cordially welcomed by the Captain [David A. Russell] and the 
officers of Fort Yam Hill, which borders on the Reservation. We celebrated 
Mass at the Fort, preached, and admitted to the Sacraments the soldiers, and 
the members of a few Catholic families occupying land in the neighborhood. The 
Indians were not forgotten; the Agent, Mr. [John F.] Miller, giving us full 
scope to do all the good we could.” For nearly forty years Father Croquet 
labored on the Coast Reservation. The unaided efforts of one man to better the 
lot of the Indians are reflected in legends and miracles which illustrate the life 
of a saint. But there are only a few recorded events for these hard years. In 
1883 Father Croquet celebrated the dedication of a new church at Grand Ronde, 
six years later he went on a pilgrimage to Lourdes, and, in 1894, at the celebra- 
tion of his golden jubilee of priesthood, he was elevated to the Roman purple 
by Pope Leo XIII. Monsignor Croquet returned to Belgium four years later to 
die in his native town. J. Van Der Heyden, “Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet, 
Indian Missionary,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, XVI (1905), 121-161, 268-295, 456-462; XVII (1906), 86-96, 
220-242, 267-288. Of all Oregon missionaries, Adrian Croquet realized most 
fully the Franciscan ideals of poverty, simplicity, and unworldliness. 
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This is splendid growing weather and the Strawberries that cover 
the ground are certain to be very large. Mrs. Thorn has promised to 
make us the shortcakes, Case and me will pick the Berries for. Fine 
times in perspective. So mote it Be. 


May 27, 1862. Mounted Guard. Weather clear. Considerable talk 
regarding an adventure of Corpl Erwins who boasts of having passed 
the night outside “Limits,” passing a “Copper Cent” on a Squaw for 
a ten Dollar piece and reaped a “tenas Moosem’’®® for the Same. If 
a private had done this the Guard house would have been his portion. 

Fine Beef is to be had now, but from some reason we are deprived 
of this luxury. Most of us have forgot what fresh meat looks like. 
I trust an Inspecting Officer will pay us a visit and rectify this un- 
, necessary evil. 


May 28, 1862. Rained some this evening. Great talk of our being 
called South, nothing definite however. Lt Davison gone to Salem. 
Expect some good news. 


May 29, 1862. Nothing of importance to-day. 


May 30, 1862. No Drill, rained this afternoon a little. Capt and 
Lt returned, bringing no news of.importance. 


May 31, 1862. 31st And last of May. Grand inspection of Clothing. 
Dress Parade of two hours, improving in the Drill fast. 


JuNE 1, 1862. Sunday and Inspection, after which Case, Redding, 
and myself went in quest of Strawberries. Found a few. Visited the 
“Cohoho” Ground,* stayed several hours and returned. 


JUNE 2, 1862. Nothing miraculas occured to-day. 


June 3, 1862. Drilling ceased to-day in consequence of the weather 
being very damp. This is a singular country. Owing to the nearness 


39 If the highly suggestive phrase in Chinook jargon should call for any 
explanation at all, here are the components: moosum, sleep; tenas, little, 
small, few. 

40 Field on which the Indians played Coho. The game, a variation of shinny, 
“is generally played by rival tribes, and is identical with that in vogue amongst 
our school-boys called ‘Hookey.’ Sides being chosen, each endeavors to drive 
a hard ball of pine wood around a stake and in different directions.” A. W. 
Chase, “Siletz, or ‘Lo’ Reconstructed,” Overland Monthly, Il (May 1869), 
433; Stewart Culin, “Games of the North American Indians,” Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Suuthsonian Institution, 1902-1903, (Washington, 1907), pp. 616-617, 623. 
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of the coast we have damp weather daily. Lt Davison Started to Mon- 
mouth for a Doctor. I think its time, too many boys in the Hospital to 
be creditable to the medical ability of our “Steward.” 


June 4, 1862. Clear to-day. Drilled 4 times. Lt Davison returns, 
bringing Doc Coombs*! whose speech, made at Simpsons some weeks 
ago was called a good secesh argument. This is their gait, first a 
“granny” and then a “Secesh.” “God deliver us.” 


JuNE 5, 1862. Drilling and the usual amount of Grumbling to-day. 
No News! 


JuNE 6, 1862. Started for Salem, arriving 4 o’clock. Nothing of 
importance. 


June 7, 1862. Returned. Found all well and able to eat their 
Ration. 


June 8, 1862. Sunday and “Inspection.” The weather has been 
delightful for several days past. 


JuNnE 9, 1862. Leon Gossett received his discharge to-day, dis- 
abled by “chronic malady.” Preaching in Quarters, plenty of Girls 
and very little Religion. 


June 10, 1862. Raining. Gossett bid us farwell and started for 
San Francisco. He was a good Soldier and had many friends. Good 
luck go with him, is the wish of his comrades. 


June 11, 1862. Mounted Guard. Prow, Howard, and Reed still 
in Confinement. Weather clear. Great news from the East, our forces 
in possession of Corinth,*” victorious everywhere. General rejoicing 
with our Boys. 


June 12, 1862. Clear Day. Pvt McCarthy confined for “Right 


41 Jacob L. Coombs, “31 years old, Physician, born in Pennsylvania,” is 
registered in the Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for 
Oregon, “Free Inhabitants in Corvallis City in the County of Benton... enum- 
erated...on the 6th day of June 1860... Post Office Corvallis.” His wife, 
Sarah, 22 years old, came from Michigan. They had a ten-month-old boy. The 
Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Mar. 1865, lists Coombs as citizen physician, 
“acting under Contract Entered into January 5th 1865...at $125 per Month.” 

42 The headlines of the Statesman announced on June 9, 1862 a “Brilliant 
Victory of McClellan on the Chickahominy ... Repulse of Banks’ Command— 
Subsequent Brilliant Success—Evacuation of Corinth ; occupied by Gen. Halleck 
—Capture of Immense amount of Stores and Arms.” 
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Dressing”’ while marching as commanded. Lt Davison was giving a 
wrong command intending, as he afterwards said, a “Left Dress,” 
expecting the men to do not as he commanded but.as he wished. This 
ought to be “played out.” Men get no thanks for rectifying their mis- 
takes and if they (the Men) err, Look out for the “Guard house.” 


June 13, 1862. Started for Salem. Found cheering News from the 
East. Weather delightful. Extensive preparation for the coming 4th 
going on rapidly. 


June 14, 1862. Returned. Found our Boys laboring under con- 
siderable excitement in consequence of a report indicating a return 
of “Kings Detachment” from Fort Hoskins.*? I fear this is an “Ore- 
gon Canard.” 


June 15, 1862. Sunday and “Inspection.” Weather cloudy. Straw- 
berries in abundance. Present indications are that the war must soon 
end. Let it be with honor to the Government, is the ernest desire of 
every true American. After Dinner I wished a pass until ““Retreat.” 
Capt said, he would grant me one till 6 o’clock. This is the reward for 
doing two duties and behaving correctly. He assigned no reason, 
leaving me to infer his perfect lack of confidenes in any of his com- 
mand and vice versa. 


June 16, 1862. Weather cool enough for an overcoat. Mounted 
Guard. Lt Garden wanted the compy to fire one round in honor of 
“Jeff Davis.” Sergt Lowe wished to know if he really meant in 
“Honor of Jeff.” He said, “in honor of his being taken.” This occur- 
red some time ago, and I only repeat it to show his want of sense. 
Other “bulls” to numerous to mention he has turned out of his 
“Mental Corral.” 


June 17, 1862. Capt Scott left for Ft Hoskins this morning. 
Nothing of importance occurred to-day. 


JUNE 18, 1862. Drilled 4 times this Day. Weather fine. ““No News 
Eastward.” 


43 About one month later, Captain John C. Schmidt, Company B, Second 
California Infantry, commanding at Fort Hoskins, announced the return of the 
detachment in Company Orders No. 35. “The Detachment of Company ‘D’ 4th 
Infantry Cal Vol will be relieved from further duty at this Post from Monday 
the 14th July 1862 at Guard Mount By the Ist Regt W. T. Infantry Co. ‘D.’” 
Fort Hoskins Post Orders, July 13, 1862. 
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June 19, 1862. Drilled 4 times. Lieut Garden was drunk and twice 
commanded “Halt’’ instead of “Front” in “Right Dressing,” also 
“About Face” at a “March” instead of a “Right about.’’## The Capt 
wants his men to learn the Drill and has such “Drillmasters.” 


JuNE 20, 1862. Nothing of importance to-day. 


JUNE 21, 1862. Started for Salem. Capt released Prow, Howard, 
and Reed but forbids them going to the “Sutlers” and Laundresses 
under penalty of severe punishment. This seems very unmilitary, men 
released and yet confined, not allowed the same priviledgis as other 
men. All for getting “Drunk.” 


JuNE 22, 1862. Arrived “Hum.” All well. Nothing new from the 
East. Capt done away with “Lance Corpl’” and “Orderly.” This is 
the fruit of his recent visit to Hoskins. Why was it not done 
when duty was hard, men scarce, and the weather severely Cold? 
Question !! 


June 23, 1862. Drilled some to-day. Corp] Dunn and 4 men went 
in pursuit of some Indians who had left the Agency without a Pass. 


June 24, 1862. A Meeting was called of the Co to consider the 
propriety of celebrating the coming Fourth of July. Committees were 
appointed, Money contributed, and everything looks favorable for 
a good time. Rathbun and myself are the ‘“‘Com’t’y of Invitation” 
and start our mission to-morrow. 


JUNE 25, 1862. Started on our journey. Very successfull. Not- 
withstanding the religeous feeling everywhere seen or heard, we pre- 
dict a good turnout. 


JUNE 26, 1262. Still cruising over the lovliest portion of Oregon 


44 Casey, Infantry Tactics, I, 174, 81-82, supports the diarist’s arguments. 
“The chief of the second platoon, seeing all its files in line, and its guide estab- 
lished on the direction, will command: Right—DRESS... Having given this 
command, he will return to his place as a file closer, passing around the left; 
the second platoon will dress up on the alignment of the first, and, when estab- 
lished, the captain will command: FRONT... At the command march, which 
will be given at the instant the left foot is coming to the ground, the recruit 
will bring this foot to the ground, and turning on it, will face to the rear; he 
will then place the right foot in the new direction, and step off with the left foot 
... 1f the instructor should wish mere to face the squad about, without march- 
ing it in retreat, he will command: 1. Squad right about. 2. HALT.” 
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in quest for Girls who can and will “Dance.” The weather has been 
very cold and damp. 


JUNE 27, 1862. Arrived home this evening. Found Corp! Dunn’s 
party in, having brought two Indian prisoners. They were forced to 
kill one who was the means of serious trouble in times past. He tried 


to stab Goodrich when Dunn shot him Dead. So Co “D” has drew 
Blood, if only in Self-Defence. 


JUNE 28, 1862. Case, Low, and Cook gone to Salem for various 
articles in connection with the coming 4th for Ball, Supper, &c. 
Nothing of importance to-day. 


JUNE 29, 1862. On Guard. No Drilling to-day. 


,. JuNE 30, 1862. “Muster Day,” four months pay due us now. 
After “Muster” a Squad was detailed to drill in Artillery drill. We'll 
have some Guns on the 4th.** 


Jury 1, 1862. Rained some to-day. Case, Cook, and Lowe re- 
turned. Bound to have a time on the 4th. Extra Duty men paid off. I 
was returned to Co Duty on the Ist of May and yet the Capt detailed 
me to carry the Express and failed to report me on Extra Duty in his 
Monthly returns. The Q. M. reported me and was about to pay me 
when the Capt said, “Let this stand over.” Finally, the[y] concluded 
to pay me $10.00 instead of $21.35 as Extra pay. I refused to sign 
the “pay roll.” Capt got mad. I contended for my rights, siad if it 
was right to pay one cent it was just to pay all, and finally got it, but 
after doing my duty thro’ one of the Hardest winter, my Co Duty 
and writing for the Capt. I expect this is the last of “Jolly Express- 
man.” Oh, what a Capt. 


Juty 2, 1862. No Drill to-day. Ornamenting our Hall. Several 
Boys on a Bust. Dunn put Howell in G.H. for abusive language 
while both were drunk. Weather cloudy and sprinkling rain. 


Jury 3, 1862. Raining some, looks gloomy for the morrow. Com- 
mittee of Reception was appointed, consisting of Hatch and myself. 
Everybody very busy. 


45 The salute, a sine qua non on the Fourth of July, was on Captain Schmidt’s 
mind at Fort Hoskins on the same day. “As the National Anniversary of our 
Glorious Independence is approaching and as there is not sufficient ammunition 
on hand (large Calibre) to fire a national Salute the A. A. Q. M. will imme- 
diately procure by Purchase the necessary ammunition for that purpose.” Fort 
Hoskins Post Orders, June 30, 1862. 
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Juxy 4, 1862. The day dawned cool and pleasant. 13 guns ushered 
in the Natal day of American Liberty. The company begin coming 
quite early, old and young Ladies and Gentlemen who were seated 
and made as comfortable as circumstances would admit. At 12 a na- 
tional salute was fired. The company then formed for Dress Parade, 
acquiting themselves creditably. 

Dismissed, Rev Mr Booth* offered a prayer. Sam Case Read the 
Declaration. Asst Surgeon E. A. Tompkins‘? delivered an excellent 
Oration after which we had a Dinner, free to all, seating not less than 
500. The Ball opened 4 o’clock in afternoon. Everything was con- 
ducted in a good style. At 12 we had an excellent Supper, 63 ladies 
and not less then 150 Gentlemen partook. All concurred in the opinion 
that it exceeded anything of the kind yet had in Oregon. 

The dancing continued till broadday light. After breakfast we gave 
those who had a distance to travel plenty of cake for lunch and the 
girls left us alone in our glory. By 8 in the morning the beauty of 
Oregon had gone. The remenants of a Supper, the blackned cannon, 
a deserted hall was all left to remind us of [a] great day well en joyed. 
May it ever be thus, should be the earnest prayer of every good 
American.*® 


46 Robert Booth (1820-1917) came with his parents from England to 
America at the age of ten. In 1852, by ox team, he made his way from Iowa to 
Oregon with his wife and their four children. Booth settled in the hills between 
Willamina and Yamhill rivers in the vicinity of Fort Yamhill and the Grand 
Ronde Reservation. He joined the Oregon Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1855 and remained a member until his death. He held pastorates 
in several Oregon towns and rode circuit to remote settlements. The statue of 
the “Circuit Rider” by Alexander Phimister Proctor is a symbol of his life. 
It was commissioned by one of his sons, Robert A. Booth, and dedicated in front 
of the old State Capitol in Salem in 1924. Barbara Booth Davis and John Booth 
Peterson, “The Robert Booth Family of Oregon,” mimeographed booklet, 
1948 (University of Oregon Library). 

47 Assistant Surgeon E. A. Tompkins was stationed at Fort Yamhill from 
June 21, 1862 to July 27, 1863. Fort Yamhill Post Returns, June 1862, July 1863. 

48 Oregon Statesman, July 14, 1862: “Monmouth, Polk Co., July 5. Ep. 
STATESMAN: Having been a resident of Oregon for a number of years, and 
having never visited the Grand Ronde Reservation, I availed myself of an invi- 
tation to be present at the celebration of the Anniversary of the birth of our 
National Independence at Fort Yamhill, the Fourth. I left home on the 3d, and 
arrived at the fort on the Fourth, at about 9 A. M. On my arrival, all was life 
and activity, as preparations were being made for the exercises of the day. At 
about noon, a national salute of thirty-four guns were fired; thus ignoring the 
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idea of a dissolution of the Union, and bringing the mind to bear upon the fact 
that our national banner still floated to the breeze, and that the-loyal American 
people were resolved that every State owing allegiance to it should pay due 
respect to the emblem of our nationality. After the salute and a review of the 
troops stationed there, all repaired to a space in front of the quarters of Captain 
Scott, where the Declaration of Independence was read. Dr. Thompkins was 
then announced as the Orator of the day—upon which the Doctor took the 
stand, delivered a neat and appropriate address, in which he gave expression to 
sentiments of patriotism which met a response in the hearts of his audience. 
One sentiment he gave utterance to—--‘an American can die for his country but 
never be conquered’—was warmly applauded. May that sentiment be deeply 
impressed upon the heart of every American. 

“After the oration, the people were invited to participate in the refreshment 
of their physical frames from the hospitable board spread for the occasion. A 
plentyful supply of the good of the land was furnished by our noble volunteers, 
without any expectation of remuneration, other than to see happy and smiling 
faces around them. They are entitled to, and will receive our grateful re- 
membrance. 

“At night a splendid ball was given. The hall, in which the festivities were to 
take place, was tastefully decorated with evergreens, some of them forming 
appropriate mottoes. All went harmoniously. Nothing occured to mar our 
pleasure, and the Fourth of July, 1862, will be held in remembrance by many 
a warm heart; and whenever those noble volunteers, at the call of their coun- 
try, are engaged in mortal combat with any foe, foreign or domestic, let their 
minds recur to that day, and be cheered by the reflection that the prayers of 
grateful friends will be offered up that victory may perch upon their banners. 
Then, noble boys, let your motto be ‘one Union or one grave.’ 

The Flag of our country is floating on high, 
Stand firm by that flag till you conquer or die. 
STEPHEN STAATS.” 
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- CHAPTER II 


SEVENTEEN MEN THIS AFTERNOON 
BREE ry OLD RIED 


JuLy 5, 1862. Oh, how dull. Everything and everybody is sleepy, 
dull, and lonely. I never felt so lonesome, not a merry face to be seen. 
Trusting it will not always be thus, I’ll go to bed. 


Juty 6, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” No Drills to-day. Sleep, 
sleep. Case took the “Express” to Salem this morning. Gillingham 
and Plunkett went to Salem to return dishes borrowed for the Ball. 
Everything looked exceedingly dull. 


JuLy 7, 1862. Putting up our Bunks to-day and will soon settle 
down to our regular rotinue of duties. On Guard to-day. Case re- 
turned, bringing good news. Gillingham and Plunkett also back safe. 
No Drills this Day. 


Jury 8, 1862. Drilled twice to-day. Weather cloudy as usual. 
Nothing astir. 


Jury 9, 1862. Capt intends drilling hereafter. Good. With him the 
necessity for drilling 3 times per day will not long exist. Pvt John 
Wall in Guard house for missing the 6 o’clock drill. 


Jury 10, 1862. Weather cool and pleasant. The guard lacked 
strength to force Wall to carry 40 lbs of Sand, and he remains now 
(7% o'clock) lying on his back, his hands tied, and the pack fastened 
to his back, refusing to move an inch. 9 o’clock, so far Wall has carried 
his point and he’s now “bucked” on the “Parade’”’ to live on “Bread 
and Water.” After 9 o’clock Drill captain ordered every man to turn 
in the “Cartridges and Caps.”’ What does this mean!! Certainly not 
fear! Walls has 44 half [sic] hour to eat his meals. shies else of 
importance to-day. 


Jury 11, 1862. Weather fine. Drilled in “Firings.” Done very well. 
Lieut Davison returned from Ft Vancouver, bringing news of a Hard 
Battle near Richmond. Federals victorious as usual. Some talk of 


1“The Latest News” in the Oregon Statesman of July 7, 1862, “telegraphed 
<i 


“Kings Detachment” returning. Wall is still “Bucked,” an eternal 
shame to the cause of humanity and a fitting evidence of Capt Scott’s 
military authority. 


JuLy 12, 1862. Clear weather. One drill to-day. Wall sick and 
turned in to a cell on full diet. Got a pass and paid my friend Thorn 
a visit. Very pleasant time. Nothing else. 


Jury 13, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Waited half hour over time 
for the Officers. Case returned, bringing particulars of the “White 
House” fight and the call for 300,000 more troops.? Thompson has 
arrived from Ft Hoskins asking wagons to convey our Boys home 
again, they being relieved by a “German Compy” of the lst W. T. 
Infantry.? This will make thing quite lively again for some time. 


“to Yreka expressly for the Statesman,” includes a report of “A Day’s Battle 
at Richmond.” The story is based upon a telegram from “M’Clellan” to Stanton 
on June 25, relating Joseph Hooker’s and Samuel P. Heintzelman’s “Severe 
Skirmish.” The edition of July 14 has datelines from the East to July 3 and 
announces “Six Days’ Fighting at Richmond.” 

2 An editorial in the Statesman of July 14, 1862 discusses McClellan’s 
“successful” operations “at White House on the Pamunky river, thirty miles 
from Richmond.” The same edition of the Salem paper prints Lincoln’s call 
for troops. “The President has decided to call into service an additional force 
of 300,000 men, and recommends that the troops, chiefly infantry, be imme- 
diately enrolled.” 

3 Colonel Justus Steinberger, in command of the District of Oregon, in- 
formed the assistant adjutant general in San Francisco on June 6, 1862 that 
“Company B, Second Infantry California Volunteers, at Fort Hoskins, will be 
relieved by Company D, First Washington Territory Infantry, Captain [Fred- 
erick] Seidenstriker. I have selected this company, composed almost entirely of 
Germans, for duty at that place from my impression of their entire reliability 
in the trusts involved. The officers are intelligent, worthy, and well informed, 
and the men particularly subordinate.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 
1124. The Fort Hoskins Post Orders give July 14 as the date on which Captain 
Schmidt relinquished and Captain Seidenstriker assumed command at the post. 
The Oregon Statesman reported on July 21, 1862 that “Company B, of Cali- 
fornia volunteers, which has been stationed at Fort Hoskins, has been ordered 
to San Francisco.” The troops passed Oregon City on July 16 and “took the 
‘Rival’ for Vancouver. They were remarkably neat in appearance,” the Oregon 
City Argus observed on July 19, 1862, “and looked well whilst marching from 
the upper to the lower landing, to the fife and drum, their movements indicating 
good training in the manual of the soldier. It is understood that they go to 
California on the next steamer, along with two other companies from the upper 
Columbia, under the command of Maj. [James F.] Curtis.” 
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Weather fine. In my rambles I discovered fine large blackberries, just 
ripening. We'll soon have them in plenty. 


Jury 14, 1862. Clear Day. Went with Lt Garden to a Justice of 
Peace to make affidavit to Express Expenses of last winter. Returned. 
Drilled under Lt Davison, and here’s a speciment of his “drill.” We 
were drawn up in close Order. He gave the commands, “Charge 
Bayonets,” “Charge against Infy,” “Charge against Cavalry,” 
“Ground Arms,” and “Secure Arms,” all of which could not be found 
as military when in “Close Order.” Then ordered us to “Rest” from 
a “Shoulder.’’* This was done in the presence of Capt Scott, Lt Gar- 
den, and Asst Surgeon Tompkins. Had such movements been exe- 
cuted in ““Regtl Drill” under the eye of a Military Shcolar, Lt Davison 
would have got what he deserved, a severe rebuke. He is always 
finding fault with the men who know too well when he commits an 
error. 


Jury 15, 1862. On Guard. Wall in Conft, Sick. I persuaded him 
to carry the Sand Bag as the Capt was determined he should, viewing 
it, as he did, a point of discipline lost. Wall said, he would “for me.” 
In the evening, the Capt, lst Lieut, and Surgeon came to see if he 
was fit for duty. Capt said, “Bensell, at Fatigue Call, to-morrow, 
pack Wall with that Sand Bag and have him walk around the G. H.” 
Weather delightful. 


JuLy 16, 1862. In accordance with my orders Wall carried the 
“Sand” one hour this morning. When he said he go no further, I 
turned him back to the G. H. Reported to the Capt who showed his 
contemtable meanness by not at once releasing him as he had 
affected his object and ought to have been satisfied. But no, he has 
another sack filled, and poor Wall is now worring around his walk, 
no doubt cursing the day he enlisted in Co “D.” King Dt arrived at 
12 and we had a general handshaking. 7 months had changed the 
Boys wonderfully. They all looked rugged and bronzed, evidently 
having seen more hard service then we have. No News from the 
East by to-days mail. 


Jury 17, 1862. Clear Day. News of a terrible Battle wherein the 


4 “Bayonet Exercise... The men will be placed in one rank, with two paces 
interval...” Casey, Infantry Tactics, I, 72. Casey, I, 40-41, supports also 
the second portion of the diarist’s argument. The drill instructions indicate that 
the command “Rest” had to be preceded by “Order-ARMS.” 
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Rebels attacked McClellen and were cut to pieces. We had three 
Drills to-day. At “Retreat” the Ft Hoskins Dt fell in, swelling our 
ranks, and making us think of old Camp Sigel.® 


Juty 18, 1862. Drilled twice. Rained in forenoon. Nothing special 
to-day. 

Jury 19, 1862. Fine Day. All the Compy drilled this afternoon, 
made a very good appearance. Case detailed on Extra Duty to carry 
the “Express.” So Iam rewarded for never missing a Duty. Under 
any other Capt this would never have happened. 


Jury 20, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Had a long walk with King. 
Weather exceeding warm. Case gone to Salem. Nothing occurred 
to relieve the monotony of this tedious, irksome garrison Life.’ 


Jury 21, 1862. Warm Day. Our Officers lay in the shade while 
two Corpls drilled the Co. Parlin put on Extra Duty in the Stables. 
Case returned from Salem. No News. I am fully satisfied now that 
the Officers owe me a petty spite arriving from their meanness. 
Taps!! 


JuLy 22, 1862. Very warm.® 3 Drills to-day. Co were all measured 


5 “Terrible Slaughter of the Rebels,” a headline in the Oregon Statesman, 
July 14, 1862, may have inspired Bensell’s statement. But the “Eastern News” 
in the same edition did not overlook the Union casualties: “The Federals in 
Two Days Lose 10,000 Men.” 

6 Army camp during the Civil War near Auburn, California. Company D 
was stationed at Camp Sigel Oct. 14-28, 1861. Muster Roll [2]. 

7 Fort Hoskins Post Orders No. 39, July 14, 1862, illustrates the “monotony 
of this tedious, irksome” garrison life. “The Roll Calls for this Post and Garri- 
son will be soundes as follows: 


1. Reveille 5.00 a.m. 
2. Breakfast at 6.30 a.m. 
3. Fatigue 7.30 a.m. 
4. Surgeon 7.45 a.m. 
5. Guardmount 8.00 a.m. 
6. Orderly 12. 

7. Recall from Fatigue 12.5 p.m. 
8. Dinner Call 12.30 p.m. 
9. Fatigue 1.30 p.m. 
10. Recall from Fatigue 6.30 p.m. 
11. Retreat Sun down 
12. Tattoo 9.00 p.m. 
13. Taps 9.20 p.m.” 

8 “Last Tuesday [July 22] was the warmest day of this season, the ther- 
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and sized. My place is on the Right of the “Second Platoon.” We 
are drilled almost entirely by the “NonComs” while the Com’s’d 
Officers sit in the Shade. 


Jury 23, 1862. Cool and Pleasant. 3 Drills and a farce by Lieut 
Garden. We have three Commissioned Officers idle and its seldom 
they drill the Co which is contrary to all Regulations of the Army. 
Our mail to-day brought us nothing interesting relative to the move- 
ments of our “grand Army” before Richmond. 


Jury 24, 1862. Warm. 3 Drills, 2 in Squad and one in Compy. 
My measure by the recent measurement is 5 feet 714 inches, weight 
154%. Quite a Soldier. Nothing new to-day. 


Jury 25, 1862. Cloudy and damp. No drill, corded wood instead. 
Deree returned from Salem, bringing dates to the 13th. Nothing of 
importance as yet. Pvt Reed, in a scuffle with a Squaw, received a 
very bad wound under and over the right eye with a pair of Ladies 
Scissors. Ought to be in better business. Blackberries are becoming 
quite plenty. | 


JuLy 26, 1862. Mounted Guard. Weather delightful. Had Potatoes 
for Breakfast. Its been so long since we had any that tears of genuine 
joy came to our eye unbidding. Saturday, and after general cleaning 
up, we had Drill in the afternoon, or rather a farce. 

Sergt Rathbun tried his hand gambling, effectually “cleaning” 
Miller besides violating strict Orders. This is setting the worst 
example and should meet a merited punishment. “*Now Witka 
Six!” *Yes Friend, jargon. 


JuLy 27, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Came of Guard this morn- 
ing. The Co limited to four “Passes” per Day. “Assembly” sounded, 
some 20 absentees. Corp! Dunn and Pvts Hooly, Hammond, and 
Jordan 2nd, detailed as an “escort” for Indian Agent J. B. Condon 
who visits the Salt “Chuck” or Coast Indians. Jordan was absent. 
Shawk was detailed instead, while he was placed in Confinement. 
Our Bounds is narrowed down again. 


JuLy 28, 1862. Cloudy. Hammond arrested for talking after 
“Taps.” Chas Day went with the Detachment. Jordan and Hammon 
walk the “Ring” packed with Sand. Both released at Sundown. Ist 


mometer standing 94° Fahrenheit in the shade. The following day it stood at 
84°.” Oregon Statesman, July 28, 1862. 
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Sergt Rathbun reported for violating the strict Orders of yesterday. 
He was seen by Pvt Copeland over one half mile from Camp! Dunn 
left at 7 this morning. 


Jury 29, 1862. Good weather. Nothing interesting to-day. I went 
to the Hosptl for the first time since my enlistment. Trust it will be 
of short duration. 


Jury 30, 1862. Good weather. Great news, a change of Command- 
ers.? All our Boys says MacClellen is where he ought to be, and that 
Halleck needs nothing more to bring this war to a Speedy close. May 
this prove true. Or Mr Davison finished his contracts for Beef, 
Wood, Hay, and Oats to-day. Capt Scott administering the Oath of 

Allegiance.*° It a sad picture to contemplate by the “light of other 


9 The distorted reports about McClellan’s replacement by Major General 
John Pope and Halleck’s advancement to the position of general in chief in the 
Statesman, July 28, 1862, made the change in command even more sensational. 
“General Halleck Called to the Chief Command of the Army. Gen. McClellan 
Secretary of War,” the headlines announced. “Washington, July 21.—It is 
positively known that the President, under advice of General [Winfield] Scott 
and with the acquiescence of McClellan has called Halleck to Washington to 
act as General-in-Chief of the army of the United States. He will have control 
of operations in the field, thus relieving McClellan who will relieve Stanton.” 
The next issue of the Salem paper, Aug. 4, approximated the facts. “It appears 
that Gen. McClellan is not to be Secretary of War after all, but is to remain in 
command of the ‘Army of the Potomac.’ It is better thus. His wise counsels 
and skillful management of the campaign against Richmond could be illy spared 
from the army at this juncture. It is more than possible, however, that Mr. 
Stanton may resign in consequence of his displacement from the management 
of the war. In such an event, | Nathaniel Prentiss] Banks would be more likely 
to succeed him than any one yet named.” After the failure of the Peninsular 
Campaign, the Army of the Potomac was ordered withdrawn and McClellan’s 
troops were assigned to Pope’s Army of Virginia. The defeat of Pope at 
Manassas brought about McClellan’s recall by Lincoln and Halleck, who had 
become general in chief late in July. McClellan was ordered to take charge 
of all troops retreating to Washington. Making the most of McClellan’s dilatory 
movements, Lee avoided destruction in the battles at South Mountain and the 
Antietam, and accomplished the withdrawal of his army across the Potomac. 
The conduct of this campaign brought about McClellan’s final removal from 
the position of commander in chief of the Army of the Potomac on Nov. 7, 
1862. He was never given a command again. DAB, XI, 581-585. 

10 General Orders No. 29, Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, Oct. 
20, 1861, ordered “sutlers and other employed in different Staff Department to 
take Oath of Allegiance.” General Orders No. 20, Headquarters, Department 
of the Pacific, May 30, 1862, provided that “all contractors for furnishing sup- 
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years,’ an American swearing loyalty to his native Country! Such 
is the fruit of this aniquitius Rebellion. 


Jury 31, 1862. 31st And last of July. Clothing Inspected to-day. 
Capt had his Officers and Sergeant brought to the front before “Open- 
ing Ranks,” leaving no one to “Dress” the “Rear Rank.’’ Then he 
had us “Unsling Knapsacks” before “About Facing” the ‘Front 
Rank.”*? Such baulks are so common as to scarcely illicit comment. 

Extra Duty men paid of to-day. Case lost half months pay because 
the Capt said he could not go behind his report and that two weeks 
had intervened after my Discharge time that he had Case employed 
in my position. I take notice he went two months back of his report to 
pay me $21.35. Its a pity, he can’t pay men that which the Gov 
allowes. 


Auge. 1, 1862. Fine Day. 3 Drills as usual. McWilliams & Stock- 
well went after a pass this Evening. Capt said he would grant Mc 
one but could not consistantly give Stockwell one. The Capt evidently 
means to “play out” those men who neglect their duties and disobey 
every lawful Order. Copeland and Tompson went to Dayton with 
Ordenance Stores recently ordered from all military posts in Oregon 
to Vancouver, W. T. 


Aug. 2, 1862. Saturday. Cleaned up for Sunday. One Drill. Case 
started for Salem. Boys expect great News in consequence of a noise 
heard yesterday in that direction, resembling cannon. This same 
rumbling sound was heard by many persons several times during our 
stay at this post. Ciuce,’” old settlers, felt certain it was cannon, and 


plies of any kind to the troops in this Department, as well as their sureties, 
shall be required to take the oath of allegiance to the United States, which oaths 
will be transmitted, with the contracts, to these Head-Quarters for the action 
of the Department Commander.” Bids on Federal contracts carried the stipula- 
tion “that no offers would be considered unless they contained the loyalty oaths 
of the owners or directors of the firms making the bid.” Harold Melvin Hyman, 
Era of the Oath; Northern Loyalty Tests during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 21. 

11 Casey’s Tactics, I, 103, sustain the first portion of the statement. “To the 
rear open order... At the...command, the covering sergeant and the left 
guide will step off smartly to the rear, four paces from the front rank, in order 
to mark the alignment of the rear rank.” 

12 John McCluse, “45 years old, Farmer, born in Missouri,” is registered in 
the Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free 
Inhabitants in South Fork Precinct in the County of Yamhill... enumerated 
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either at Dallas or Salem. But it proved incorrect, leaving us in doubt 
and wonder. Some contend its the Surf beating on the Coast. Twenty 
miles distant, this seems impossible. I have twice heard this un- 
accountable disturbance and from all accounts of the report pre- 
ceding earthquakes it bears a close resemblance." 


...on the 10th day of August 1860... Post Office Willamina,” in the proximity 
of Fort Yamhill. His wife, Martha, 34, and three of their children, Amanda, 
13, Sarah, 10, James, 8, were also natives of Missouri. William, 6, George, 4, 
and Robert, 1, were born in Oregon. 

13 The phenomenon duly occupied the columns of the Oregon Statesman. 
“What’s In The Wind?” asked a letter from Corvallis on Aug. 4, 1862. “Cor- 
vallis, August 3d, 1862. Throughout Benton county, on Friday, about 9 A.M., 
was heard, in the air, the noise as of firing heavy guns (seven reports) as quick 
as artillery could be fired, and then a continued roar for a moment. People came 
in town to hear the news, supposing the firing was here. This was distinctly 
heard at Fort Hoskins, and there it was supposed to be at Salem, while persons 
living fifteen miles north of here, on the Salem road, heard the seven guns and 
long report, thinking it came from the coast. Mr. | Philip] Ritz, four miles west, 
was on a hill, and saw balls of fire, and the explosion was close by him, causing 
him great alarm. Another man, on the island, five miles south, thought the ex- 
plosion was in a fir tree over head. There has never occurred any thing of the 
kind, where people, twenty miles distant, have agreed so uniformly in their re- 
ports—seven guns quickly fired and then a sound as of the blowing up of a 
steamboat. A. D. Barnarp.” The Salem editor commented, ‘Nothing of the 
kind was observed here.” A correspondent from Eola, Polk County, recorded 
his observations in the same issue. “There was, on the morning of the first, 
about 9 o’clock, a peal of subterranean thunder, in the southwest, commencing 
with two or three explosive reports, followed by several rumbling vibrations, 
lasting something beyond the period of one minute. Cause unknown.” 

The next issue, Aug. 11, gave a “definitive” account under the heading 
“Singular Phenomenon: Glen Run, Benton County, August 5th, 1862. On Fri- 
day, Aug. Ist, about 9 A. M., while plowing in the nursery, I heard what I 
supposed to be a cannon at Salem; directly afterward, it sounded at Corvallis, 
and then immediately in the direction of Fort Hoskins. I then stopped my horse 
and listended, wondering how they should have any news at Fort Hoskins in 
advance of other points, when the reports became more frequent and about as 
rapid as artillery could be fired, and precisely like a large cannon at that dis- 
tance. Directly the sound came nearer, till it was immediately over my head, 
and sounded like a roll of musketry. On looking up, the atmosphere appeared 
hazy in the direction of the sound, and on looking the second time, it appeared 
gray, and I could see myriads of meteors darting amongst the grey moving 
haze; heard a rushing round, and could distinctly liken it to the rushing of 
mighty waters. They could not have been far from the earth, as they appeared 
like great flashes of silver, the sun shining very brightly at the time. The scene 
would certainly have been most sublime if it had occurred at night. It moved 
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Au. 3, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection,” after which Huse and myself 
went out in the country, injoying ourselves very well in the society 
of the buxem young country lasses. Copeland & Thompson returned 
from Dayton. Case back by 3 P. M. No news. 


Aug. 4, 1862. Fine Day. N. C. Officers Drill now of 1 & 34 hour, 
thus making 4 Drills per day. Wm. O. Buckner received his Dis- 
charge on Surgeons ‘‘Certificate of Disability.” Thus, another com- 
rade is gone from among us. Nothing else of interest to-day. 


Aua. 5, 1862. Mounted Guard. One Indian in Conft. 4 Drills as 
usual. Mail from Dayton, but nothing very late or interesting. Lt 
Davison drilled N. C. Squad in the Zouave Bayonet Exercise, dis- 
playing his ignorance. Corp] Dunn and party returned, having had 
a “good time,” feasting on Salmon and finding berries in abundance. 
Report the trail kneedeep in mud. The Agent was successful in his 
efforts.14 Espy, Ash, Wheeler, and Carr detailed on Extra Duty in 
Q. M. D. Received a letter from friend Alvord. 


rapidly a little east of north in the direction of Salem. I was about to unhitch 
my horse and get toa shelter, expecting a shower of meteoric stones. I thought 
I would get under a large leaning oak tree close by, as that would be as good 
a place as I wanted, and where I could see the sport. I then thought of my 
family, and that Oregon wooden houses were not much protection against such 
showers, so I concluded to run there and be with them, the house being near 
by ; but before I could unhitch, it flew rapidly by in the direction of Salem and 
died away in the distance. I mention these particulars to give some idea of 
the time. I thought it lasted about five minutes. I was not ‘greatly alarmed’ as 
Mr. Barnard was informed. On the contrary, I never felt more calm. I always 
enjoy the most terrific thunder and vivid lightning, and all such natural 
phenomena very much. There was nothing that appeared like subterranean 
thunder near me, as your Polk county correspondent mentions, nor any vibra- 
tion of the earth. It may be that the stones fell in his vicinity (if any fell at all) 
as that was the direction it moved. I expect I am the only person who had the 
pleasure of seeing it, and I don’t believe St. John ever saw anything half so 
sublime while on the Isle of Patmos... PHitrp Ritz.” 

14 The reference is probably to the excursion mentioned by Indian Agent 
Condon in his annual report to the Oregon superintendent of Indian affairs on 
Aug. 24, 1862. “I made a short visit to the coast a few days since, having in 
contemplation the location of a small band of Indians at the mouth of the 
Salmon river, with a view to establish a permanent fishery at that place for the 
benefit of the tribes at this agency. This river abounds in salmon, rock, and 
right cod, smelt, and a great variety of shell-fish, while the forests in the neigh- 
borhood are plentifully supplied with roots, berries and game in abundance. 
In addition to its other advantages the soil is very rich and well adapted to 
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Au. 6, 1862. Cloudy. Sergt King and six men detailed after 
“Taps” for the purpose of bringing in several Indian “Liquor Im- 
porters.” Found two.’ 3 drills to-day. 


Aue. 7, 1862. Clear. On “Police,” working the two Indians cord- 
ing wood. N.C. O. drilled in the first lesson of “Skirmishers.’’ Tucker 
detailed to whitewash Garrison building. No News from the East. 


Aua. 8, 1862. Cool and Cloudy. One Co Drill to-day. Lt Davison 
started for Fort Hoskins. J. H. Hannum detailed to whitewash Garri- 
son buildings. Every move denotes a winter’s stay at this Post. But 
in military Life a man never knows an hour & future, liable at any 
moment to “pick up his bed and walk,” persuant to Orders issued 
“Head Quarters Pacific,’ Head Ors Army, or Hd Ors Dept of Ore- 
--gon, Brdg Genl Benj. Alvord Commanding.1® 


Au. 9, 1862. Rained nearly all day. No Drills. I passed a day of 
melancholy thoughtfulness. Its impossible to discribe the dreary 
monotinous life of a Volunteer in Garrison, one tedious, unceasing 
rotinue of duty, one kind of Diet, and a summary of treatment un- 
paralleled for its injustice to every manly sentiment or feeling. 
“When cometh the end.” 

As I scribble these disconected sentences the steady pace of the 
Sentry cheeres me to watch and pray for our common Countrys 
safty. May God in his mercifullness lend those at the head of our 
State affairs the aid and light of Divine prophecy, Truth. “Taps,” 
By the Bugle. “Extinguish Lights.” 


agricultural purposes. The tide-lands furnish a plentiful supply of grass the 
whole year around, making it, on the whole, a very desirable location. I have 
organized a party for this purpose and furnished them with the material for 
the manufacture of a seine and nets, all of which will be furnished in a few 
days, when I will go over with them and give the matter my personal attention.” 
Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1862, pp. 284-285. 

15 Superintendent Huntington commented in his annual report to the com- 
missioner in Washington on the problem of the illegal whisky traffic at the 
Grand Ronde Reservation. “The stringent efforts of Agent Condon, aided by 
the efficient help of the troops at Fort Yam Hill, and the recent change of the 
laws in this State, in relation to Indian testimony, have, during the last year, 
very much reduced the traffic, and, it is hoped, may break it up altogether.” 
hid. A1863 4p ot 

16 Brigadier General Benjamin Alvord relieved Colonel Justus Steinberger 
and assumed command of the District of Oregon on July 7, 1862. Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 3. 
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Aue. 10, 1862. Cloudy. Sergts King and Rathbun absent. Sergt 
Coulter acting “Orderly.” Bunks examined by Sergt of “Guard.” 
Corpl Erwin absent. So reported. Capt received his excuse, being to 
the “Rear.” Erwin says its no use to report him as the Capt will show 
him every leniency. He acknowledges being absent and is pleased to 
think how nice he fooled the Capt. This is indeed a fine example of 
justice and discipline. Huse gone with the mail to Salem. 


Aue. 11, 1862. Cool. Lt Garden, Case, Hatch, and Sergt Coulter 
started on a pleasure excursion to the Coast this morning. Several 
ladies are to join them at the Agency. Sergts King & Rathbun 
returned, having received a flattering reception in the Country. Hun- 
sucker in Conft for neglect of Duty as Hosptl Attendant. Indian 
Prisoners released at “Retreat.” Owing to our Bakers generous 
Allowance of Whiskey we had no Bread for Supper. Huse returned, 
bringing disagreeable news from the East, of Stantons contradictory 
Orders, impedeing McClellans movements. Such proceedings at this 
hour for the furtherance of political schemes is truly lamentable and 
outrageous. !? 


Aug. 12, 1862. Cool. 3 Drills to-day. Lt Davison, accompanied 
by Lt Funk, Ist W. T. Infy Ft Hoskins,1§ went Blackberrying. Found 
plenty, ripe and large. These are more properly “Dew-Berries,”’ the 
vine running close to the earth. An Indian Prisoner, in charge of 
Jordan Ist, escaped. Jordan’s gun missed fire. He was packed with 
Sand and walked the “Ring.” This is the third Indian which has es- 
caped from lack of vigilance. ‘“‘Retreat,” By the Bugle. 


Ava. 13, 1862. 3 Drills. Weather Cool and Cloudy. Jordan 1st 
unable to carry Sand. Was turned out on “Police.” Nothing of in- 
terest occurred to-day. 


17 In an editorial on the same day, the Oregon Statesman did not show much 
sympathy with Stanton either. “Time will overcome the obstacles which have 
been so criminally or ignorantly placed in the way by the Secretary of War, but 
the extent of injury inflicted upon the Federal cause is almost beyond calcula- 
tion. If the war should be prolonged for a year or two, he may justly be blamed 
for it more than any other.” 

18 First Lieutenant Herman E. Funk, Company D, First Washington Terri- 
tory Infantry, was stationed at Fort Hoskins as quartermaster and commissary 
of subsistence from July 10, 1862 to Apr. 6, 1863. Fort Hoskins Post Returns, 
July 1862, Apr. 1863. 
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Aue. 14, 1862. Cool. Mounted Guard. Pike and Jordan Ist still 
in Conft. Lt Funk took his departure this morning. Finis. 


Aue. 15, 1862. Cool. J. Thompson gone to Salem with the mail. 
All quiet in Quarters. 


Aug. 16, 1862. Cool. The Coasting Party returned after having 
enjoyed 4 days fine sport, fishing and hunting. All Quiet! 


Aua. 17, 1862. Sunday. Fine day. Singing school commenced 
to-day. Sergt King, teacher, had fairly set in, sung one scale of notes, 
when the “long Roll” sounded. King dropped his fiddle, all the gal- 
lant Soldiers present rushed out under Arms. King was detailed with 
8 Privates to march in 20 minutes, taking 8 days rations, after In- 
dians. Corp] Dunn Detailed again, and the Singing school went in. 
‘Morale: Young ladies never attend such amusements in a Garrison. 
The Detail: Case, Carr, Espy, Baker, Thompson, Paddock, Mc- 
Williams, and Miller. Wrote a letter for Jordan 1st to Brig Genl 
Alvord, Comdg Dist of Ogn., praying redress for certain wrongs 
inflicted by Capt L. S. Scott. I doubt the virtue of this appeal, tho’ 
just in every particular. 


Aug. 18, 1862. Very warm indeed. Lieut Davison gone to Dayton. 
Copeland started for Dayton for Commissary Stores. I was visiting 
at my friends, Mr. & Mrs. Thorn, to-day. Had a pleasant time, 
You Bet. 


Aue. 19, 1862. Cool. 3 Drills as usual. Lt Davison returned. Our 
mail brought news of a hard fought battle in Shenendoah Valley. Genl 
Banks severely wounded, Genl Jackson (Rebel) retreating under 
Flag of Truce. Heavy loss on both sides.1® Sergt King Detch returned 


19 A dispatch of Aug. 13, 1862, from “Culpepper,” informs the readers of the 
Statesman on Aug. 18 that the “battle was the bloodiest of the war. On Sun- 
day [Stonewall] Jackson remained idle. Troops on both sides being exhausted. 
Monday Jackson sent a flag of truce asking permission to bury his dead; a large 
portion of which was still on the field; pending which he escaped without his 
trains. Yesterday morning the whole army was found to be gone. Cavalry and 
artillery pursued his hasty retreat toward Gordonsville, and compelled him to 
burn bridges to save himself.” The “Latest” in the same edition confirmed the 
Federal “success” in the battle of Cedar Mountain. “Our dispatch of this morn- 
ing brings confirmation of the Federal victory at Culpepper. After resting two 
days, battle was again offered, on the 12th, to the enemy, but he had had enough 
of that kind of work, and prudently declined it. The rebel loss had been so 
terrible and the courage of the Federals so determined and stubborn that alarm 
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from a decided wild-goose chase, seeing or hearing of no Indian 
troubles. My impression is, J. B. Condon is unnecessarily frightened, 
in more polite terms, a Coward. Lt Davison detailed Pvt Reynolds 
to paint Officers Quarters, but Capt Scott, having a lively recollec- 
tion of the past, countermanded the Order. Corpl Fleehart substi- 
tuted in his place. Scott told me once, after punishing a man, he owed 
him no ill feeling. He here economized the truth. Tattoo, By the 
Bugle. 


Aue. 20, 1862. Cool. 3 Drills. Jordan sent from G. H. to Hospit’l, 
sick. I wonder how long Capt Scott intends this unnecessary and 
unmerited punishment. Copeland returned, freighted with Quarter- 
master Stores. An Indian conft by Agent for stealing. 


Aue. 21, 1862. Cool. Our New Clothes proved to be some pants 
of the new sky blue color, nearly all wool, very fine, and add much to 
the uniform appearance of the men. Our Officers appeared in a pair 
each before “Guard Mount” this morning. This Afternoon was set 
apart for issuing each man a pair for Dress suit. I have drawn now 
4 pair “trowsers” since my enlistment, several of which go to relieve 
a knapsack already to heavy with “Uncle Sam’s good clothes.” The 
reason of this change of color by Gov is the saving of nearly a million 
of Dollars years for Dying material, quite an item to save these hard 
times. “Retreat,” by the Fife and Drum. 


seems to have seized universally upon Jackson’s army. The result was that 
they retreated precipitately towards Gordonsville, not waiting even to bury 
their dead. The battle is characterized as the most desperate of the war. The 
loss of officers was far greatest on the rebel side.” 

In the “objective” perspective of history the battle of Cedar Mountain on 
Aug. 9, 1862 appears in an entirely different light. The battle was the first en- 
gagement in the second Bull Run campaign. “Pope’s (U.) advance under Banks 
(U.) at Cedar Run, near Culpeper, Va., was opposed by Jackson’s (C.) 
troops, under Ewell and Winder (C.). Though outnumbered, Banks advanced, 
but, after bitter fighting, his troops were repulsed everywhere. Following a 
brief pursuit Jackson withdrew to join Lee’s (C.) army. The Confederates, 
numbering over 20,000, lost about 1300; the Federals, numbering about 8000, 
lost nearly 2400. Dictionary of American History, I, 330. 

Major General Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, politician and soldier, was not 
wounded in the engagement of his troops with Stonewall Jackson. “He suffered 
a slight injury after Cedar Mountain, when his horse fell, pinning him be- 
neath. He stayed in command while his corps was moved back to guard trains 
and to rest.” Fred Harvey Harrington, Fighting Politician; Major General 
N. P. Banks (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 85. 
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Aue. 22, 1862. Cool, Cloudy, and raining. 1 Drill to-day. Case 
gone to Salem. Everybody trying on their pants. Old Doc Getzen- 
denner’s belly was to much for Gov to cover. Consequently will have 
to do without. Made the discovery of my particular friend Thorn’s 
Jeleousy. Poor man. Like many weak persons, mistakes the wifes acts 
of common politeness as evidences of guilt. Poor woman, raised to 
respect all mankind until proved unworthy, must live and shoulder 
his frantic abuse, cheered only by her consciencness of innocence. 
They have gone to Buell’s Mill,?° and with them the remembrance of 
many pleasantly spent hours. “Good Night.” 


Aue. 23, 1862. Cool, windy. Case returned. News unimportant. 
Stockwell conft for neglect of Duty. Finis. 


Aue. 24, 1862. Sunday. Clear and warm. “Inspection.” The new 
Regulation Pants make a splendid addition to our Uniform. Tobacco 
has given out, none to be had for love or money. Old chewers very 
cross in consequence. I shall soon see if men can’t live and grow fat 
without the use of this weed. Many persons say Tobacco regulates 
the system. My opinion is, the system needs but a little such stimu- 
lants. Pvt Stockwell released after receiving a reprimand perfectly 
just. 

Sergt King’s Singing school convened once more. A number of 
Girls attending, all evincing an ernest desire to learn the difference 
between “‘tweddle dum” and “tweedle dee.’ After the close a hasty 
collation was ate consisting of Coffee, light bread Doughnuts, “pork- 
steak,” and “nicely browned trout,” enough to gratify the palate of the 
most epecurean taste. The “Belle” of the entertainment was indeed 
a lovely specimen of female loveliness, Miss Lavina Osbourne.” 
Redding & King displayed wonderous and commendable gallantry. 

At “Retreat” the Capt informed that hereafter we would have only 


20 Buell, in the northern part of Polk County, about seven miles east-south- 
east of Fort Yamhill, was named for Elias Buell who started a mill and small 
store there. Lewis A. McArthur, Oregon Geographic Names (3rd ed., Port- 
land, 1952), p. 74. 

21 Lavinia Osborne, “17 years old, born in Illinois,” is listed in the Original 
Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free Inhabitants 
in South Fork Precinct in the County of Yamhill... enumerated...on the 
14th day of August 1860... Post Office Willamina.” Her family consisted of 
her father, S. P. Osborne, 49 years old, a farmer from Indiana, her mother, 
Jane, 49, from Virginia, three older brothers and three younger sisters. 
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two Drills per day. Those who had neglected to learn, after nearly a 
years service, must be drilled in an “Arkward Squad” 4 times Daily. 
This is sound Sense. 


Aue. 25, 1862. Mounted Guard. Weather extremely hot. One 
Indian in Charge. Kengorn, Magician, exhibited his slight-of-hand 
tricks in the “mess room.” A large audience of admiring Oregonians. 
Tho’ nothing extra, it was quite a relief from the usual monotony. 


Auc. 26, 1862. Weather very warm. Short drills to-day. Received 
a letter from my Dear Sister Maggie, written in a greatly improved 
style of penmenship. God bless her. Father sends his compliments 
tri-monthly. God Bless him. 


Ava. 27, 1862. Warm. Lt Davison drilled Compy Drill. Made 
several mistakes, got mad as usual. Order Pvt Reed to the Guard 
house for inattention. At Retreat, Capt came down and drilled Reed 
in various movements. Finally ordered him to his Quarters. 

Tyee John arrested by James Coffee under orders of Capt Seiden- 
stricker.** Coffee was authorized to take the Indian “John who shall 
be at Ft Yamhill.” So he rode all day with John arresting him as soon 
as he passed the Gate. He is in the Guard house, it seems charged 
with inducing Indians to leave Saletz Reserve. The part of his tribe 
that left some months since are at Jacksonville and positively refuse 
to return. Heres a chance for some Soldiering. 


Aug. 28, 1862. In the forenoon very warm. After two o’clock the 
wind blowed strong and steady increasing in cold and force until 
Sunset.?* This is a common thing in Oregon. While I write this the 
wind sighs thro’ the tall firs reminding us of last winter. Lt Davison 


22 Captain Frederick Seidenstriker, Company D, First Washington Terri- 
tory Infantry, commanded Fort Hoskins from July 14, 1862 to Apr. 6, 1863. 
Fort Hoskins Post Returns, July 1862, Apr. 1863. Captain Scott described the 
incident in a note to Indian Agent Condon on this same day: “A man came 
here to-day from the Comdg Officer at Fort Hoskins with an order to arrest 
John Chamberlain. He overtook him at my gate and I have him in the Guard 
House. John Chamberlain has been to the Siletz and Mr. [B. R.] Biddle sent 
an Express to Hoskins to let him know that Chamberlain was trying to get the 
Indians to go South. Yours in haste.” Records of the Oregon Superintendency 
of Indian Affairs, Letter Books, 1848-1872, 9 vols., National Archives, letters 
received, 1862 (microfilm, University of Oregon Library). 

23 “We were visited, last Thursday night [| Aug. 28], with a genuine thunder- 
storm. But little rain, however, fell.” Oregon Statesman, Sept. 1, 1862. 
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has moved his quarters to the O. M. Office. I suspect a row has 
brought about this move. He and Garden seldom act in concert. 


Auge. 29, 1862. Cloudy. News from a published Dispatch is very 
vague and conflicting, intimating mismanagement somewhere, caus- 
ing bitter complaints against Government Officials.24 Some didn’t 
credit i[t]s reliability, and Plunkett said, because Rathbun told the 
news as he heard it, that he (“Plunkett’’) would believe nothing told 
by the “‘Demed black Son of Bitch.” As such language is “highly sub- 
versity of good Order,” he was immediately arrested. Sands detailed 
on Extra Duty in his place. I asked permission (after Drilling twice) 
for a pass. Not Granted. Reason, miss one Drill. What a pity. 


AuG. 30, 1862. Warm. Preparations for “Muster” to-morrow. 
Procured a pass from Capt Scott, and in company with the “Senator” 
visited Miss Burton & Wilson and the Hussy girls, taking Supper at 
the latter place. Its much pleasanter to talk and associate with girls 
in this neighborhood than it would be in Cal, owing to simplicity and 
honest modesty not found generally in California. 


Aua. 31, 1862. “General Muster.”’ Six months pay due Co “D” 
to-day. It being Sunday our Singing School was well attended. Hatch, 
Or Mr Sergt, in performance of his duty got into troble with Grubb. 
Stableman Grubb complained to Lt Davison. Davison abused Hatch, 
denying him any right to interfere. He, Hatch, said he would go to the 
Co or Grubb must. L[ieutenant] ordered Hatch to the G house. Now 
comes something decidedly rich. Some papers were to made out 
for the morrows mail. Davison, totally unqualified of Q M, couldn’t 
find any papers, didn’t know what to do when he did find them. 
Finally as a last resort, positively had to release Hatch to do a Duty 
any Lieut should do. Hatch was contrary as he had a right too. The 
Lieut acknowledged his error, returned Grubb to Co Duty. H. Parlin 
succeeded him. Never was a Lieutenent so completely in the power 
of a Private as Lt Davison. 


24 In an editorial, the Statesman, Sept. 1, 1862, discussed the change of the 
seat of war from the James River to the Potomac. “The news of the week is 
not of a character to render the situation of affairs very clear... As a military 
expedient, the change...cannot be intelligently discussed, because no one 
knows, as yet, what is intended to be done. Its effects on the country, unless 
followed speedily by a decisive victory over the rebels and an overland advance 
toward Richmond, will certainly be disastrous.” 
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Sept. 1, 1862. Cool. Lt Davison was made extremely indignant be- 
_ cause certain men failed to Salute him. This is his hobby. He seldom 
returns a Salute when given, and the very fact of his wanting this 
military attention makes it a luxury hard to obtain. Wilson detailed 
on Extra Duty. Case gone to Salem. 


SEPT. 2, 1862. Mounted Guard. Weather cool. Case returned, 
bringing very discouraging Eastern news. Our boys sadly dis- 
appointed, hoping to hear of the fall of Richmond.?5 


SEPT. 3, 1862. Cloudy. Redding was detailed after Retreat to hunt 
an Indian who was guilty of beating his “better half.” N othing else of 
importance to-day. Retreat, Taps! 


SeEPT. 4, 1862. Clear. Lt Davison says, all the N. C. O. must drill 
once a day or cease to be N. C. Officers. This includs those on Guard, 
Police, and those who come of Guard. This is not Regulations. Sev- 
eral times he, as A. Q. M., has received express orders from Hd. Ors. 
to forward within five days his reports (Monthly and Quarterly ). 
To-day, Hatch completed his papers, and the Lieut said, the Capt 
would not permit him to send an Express to-morrow. I wish this was 
known at Head Quarters. It would serve as a lesson to timid Quar- 
termasters in future. Redding’s search proved unsuccessful last night. 
A Dispatch to-night brings us great news.2¢ Everything moves beau- 


25 A collection of headlines may explain the feelings of the soldiers at Fort 
Yamhill. “The Entire Army of Richmond Marching on Pope. Pope Retreating 
and Fighting. Gen. [Franz] Sigel Covers the Retreat.” Statesman, Sept. 1, 
1862. 

26 On Sept. 3 and 4 the Statesman published extras about the Second Battle 
of Bull Run fought during the last days of August. The regular issue of Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, repeated these stories and gave additional information about the 
“Federal Victory at Bull Run.” The general tenor of the reports was summed 
up in one headline, “The Old Stain Wiped Out.” Douglas Southall Freeman’s 
article in the Dictionary of American History, I, 251-252, may help to place in 
proper perspective the series of false reports in the Statesman. The battle was 
“tnitiated by the decision of Gen. R. E. Lee, Aug. 24, 1862, at Jeffersonton, Va., 
to send the 23,000 troops of Lt. Gen. T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson to break the 
communications of Maj. Gen. John Pope’s Army of Virginia, which was un- 
assailably placed on the upper stretches of the Rappahannock River, Virginia. 
Jackson started before daylight, Aug. 25, passed Thoroughfare Gap and, on the 
evening of the 26th, reached Bristoe Station. The next day Jackson plundered 
Pope’s base at Manassas Junction and proceeded to Groveton Heights, five 
miles N. W. of Manassas. There, on the 28th, he attacked King’s division. On 
Aug. 29 Pope in turn attacked Jackson who with difficulty beat off repeated 
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tifully. A “Muster Roll,” made out by order of the Adjt Genl, was 
forwarded for the refference of friends. Taps, by King. 


Sept. 5, 1862. Clear. Pickett gone to Salem. Plunkett (in Conft) 
released by Order of the Capt who gave him a sensible reprimand. 
More news arrived just at Supper-time. King read it while we ate. 
The Dispatch was loudly cheered, showing how fairly we sympathize 
with our “Brothers in Arms.” God Speed the Right. 


Sept. 6, 1862. Clear. Sick to-day, missed one drill. Pvt Grimsley, 
in jumping sprained his knee badly. The Surgeon says, he'll never 
be a Soldier fit for active Service. He was the life of the Compy and 
we miss him and his merry laugh already. Tucker asked the Capt 
for a pass (it being Saturday) but was informed that, instead of pro- 
‘curing a pass, “he must not leave the Quarters the distance of one 
hundred yards or he might have a load of Sand to carry.” He would 
assign no reason for thus unnecessary abusing a man. Tattoo, By 
King. 


Sept. 7, 1862. Fine Day. Sunday. “Inspection.” Capt Scott 
started to Vancouver. Our Singing School was well attended. Those 
having ladies had prepared a nice Dinner which was ate amid general 
good feeling. Sergt Whittall and 8 men sent in pursuit of Hosp’tl 
Steward and any other Soldier with or without a pass. Result: Dereu 
brought in and immediately released, having a furlough for 8 days. 
Corpl Erwin under arrest and released, having written permission 
for Capt Scott. Question: Why do they grant men passes and then 
sent a Patrol after them with orders to bring them back? 

In justice to Lt Garden I wish to say, since Asst Surgeon E. A. 
Tompkins came to this Post, Garden has changed, partaking more of 
the Surgeons good humor and politeness. Garden frequently has a 


assaults. Lee, meantime, had brought up the remainder of his army, 32,000 men, 
and had formed them on Jackson’s right. By nightfall of the 29th Lee’s line 
formed an obtuse angle from N. to S. (Longstreet) and thence S. W. to N. E. 
(Jackson). Pope, re-enforced by a large part of the Army of the Potomac, 
renewed the attack on Jackson on the 30th, but failed to confront Longstreet 
with sufficient force. Lee accordingly ordered a general attack which swept 
Pope from his positions. Heavy rain on Aug. 31 delayed pursuit and made 
possible the retreat by Pope within the Washington defenses. Pope blamed his 
defeat on FitzJohn Porter, who was cashiered and was not vindicated until 
1886, but Pope himself was not again trusted with field command. His losses, 
Aug. 16-Sept. 2, were 14,462; those of Lee were 9,112.” 
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social talk with privates. This is pronounced highly unmilitary by 
Scott and Davison who constantly argue that fameliarity breeds 
contempt. This is true in one sense. But common politeness only 
begets respect, and respect strengthens any mans authority and in- 
fluence. Scott would have every Soldier forget his manhood, his self- 
respect, and move obedient to his command, whether right or wrong. 
Davison is a Granny and a tool, a company clown. 


Sept. 8, 1862. Clear and Warm. Was placed on “Extra Duty” 
with a Squad of Boys for missing “Roll Call” last Saturday. I was 
never asked whether I had any reasonable excuse, and I am satisfied 
those who were with me couldn’t hear the Bugle Call. Condon, Indian 
Agent, brought in four prisoners, “Importers of Fire Water.” Corpl 
Pickett returned from Salem, bringing conflicting reports regarding 
the progress of the War.?? “Retreat.” 


SEPT. 9, 1862. Cool and Clear. Had a heavy frost last night, the 
first of the season.?® All the prisoners turned out with “jewelry 
on,” seemingly enjoying each others misfortune. Jordan 1st was read 
a letter by Lieut Davison, purporting to come from and be answer 
to his communication of the 17th. But I know it to be an answer to 
a letter of Capt Scotts in which he (the Capt) has evidently told his 
own story. Its useless kicking against a Commissioned Officers au- 
thority whether his Orders be just or unjust. An Officers word is 
worth a company’s evidence or testimony. Such is military law. Taps! 


Sept. 10, 1862. Clear and cool. An Indian shot himself and sev- 
eral more got very drunk. Sergt King and several men were detailed 
to bring them in. Our friend Davison was drilling the Compy and 


27 The editorial writer of the Statesman complained about confusing news 
reports on Sept. 15. “The telegraph has been extremely eccentric during the last 
week, failing just at the acme of anxiety and suspense. On the renewal of com- 
munication, it furnishes no intelligible account of the battles in the neighbor- 
hood of Manassas... We have no disposition to croak of evil, but the indica- 
tions are certainly very strong that the rebels are having things all their own 
way ... It is rumored that Stanton has retired from the Cabinet, and that Gen. 
Halleck takes his place as Secretary of War. Implicit confidence cannot be 
placed in the rumor though its confirmation would give unfeigned gratification 
to the country ... There has been some terrible mismanagement in late affairs, 
and there is nothing in the news to lead to the belief that anything better will 
be done soon.” 

28 “We have been visited with two heavy frosts during the past week [ Sept. 
7-13].” Statesman, Sept. 15, 1862. 
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was indignant to think the detail should be made by the Comd’g 
Officer out of his Squad. The Boys brought in two culprits naked. 
After Retreat Huse, Case, and myself went “galing” and had a very 
pleasant time, the moon lending her shining countenance as only an 
“Oregon Moon” can. 


SEPT. 11, 1862. Clear and Warm. On Guard. Radford got a jug 
of Liquor, and the contents got several ““Sogers.” Baker, Radford, 
McPherson, Munday, Thompson, and Day confined for being Drunk. 
This was very pleasant as any person will know who has ever been 
penned up with as many Drunken Men. At 1 o’clock, two Squaws 
gave me to understand that a “Cultus [bad] Indian” needed my pres- 
ence, and detailing Fassett and one of the Guard, started, success- 
‘fully capturing “Tauwaliten Dave,’’?® an ecaped “jail Bird,” the 
murderer of a white woman recently. He was knocking things around 
generally, having scared away all his neighbors with a huge knife. A 
blow from Fassett’s paw quieted his excitement. 


SEPT. 12, 1862. Raining. Cool. Radford, Baker, Day, Thompson, 
McPherson, and Munday released by Order of Lt Garden Comd’g. 
Sergt King and a Squad, in hunting for liquor among the Indians, 
found and brought in an Indian prisoner. This makes eight in Conft. 
Tyee John released to-night. Case returned from Salem. Nothing 
new. 


SepT. 13, 1862. Clear and comfortable. No Drill. Capt. returned. 
5 prisoners released. We had an unmitigated humbug perpetrated in 
our mess room this evening. We broke the infernal institution up by 
giving substantial evidence of our unbounded appreciation. The floor 
was covered with hard bread and tallow. The unfortunate acrobat, 
besides taking in the audience, had the foolhardiness to place a 
Soldier at the door, who admitted all but $4.00 worth free and then 
temporarily placed the showmen in the Guard house for refusing 
payment for services rendered. 


SEPT. 14, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Preaching at 11 o’clock. 
Rev Holter delivered a discourse on the authenticity of the Bible. An 


29 He may perhaps have lived on the Tualatin River in Washington County. 
McArthur, Oregon Geographic Names, 3rd ed., p. 610, mentions the possible 
derivation of Tualatin from an Indian word meaning lazy or sluggish. 
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able subject, poorly handled. More reports regarding 40,000 Rebels 
crossing into Md.®° A “Canard,” I guess. Taps. 


Sept. 15, 1862. Clear and warm. 3 Drills to-day. Nothing of in- 
terest to record. 


SEPT. 16, 1862. 16th Day of Sept. 1862. One Year ago, to-day, I 
left home, friends, all that man holds dear, to serve my country. The 
Year has passed in peace, not an armed Rebel having shown him- 
self. But we are under Orders in a line of Duty and altho’ we have not 
conquered an enemy we have conquered ourselves, learned to obey, 
and learned to stifle any sensative feeling as a necessary measure to 
effect a perfect disipline. This semes but a trifle. I ask any skeptic to 
enlist and feel the grinding, crushing, unnecessary tyranny, the harsh 
words of anger arising from a lack of proper understanding of human 
nature. I have seen noble, great hearted, patriotic men tremble with 
anger, not daring to avenge the injury for fear of a Court Marital. 
Any man, knowing the utter impossibility of justice in C. M.’s, feels 
a hesitancy in risking a blow even in Selfdefence. To sum up the re- 
sult of a years Soldiering, we are well drilled, ready for any emer- 
gency, and prepared to make time pass off merrily as Garrison Life 
will permit. Nothing occured to interest us to-day. 


Sept. 17, 1862. Fine Day. The Capt siad, in consideration of this 
being the last day of our enlistment for the first year, he would give 
us the entire day, and we went in, enjoyed ourselves very well. Had 
a good dinner, and talked over old times. Nothing to mar our holi- 
day occurred. 


SEPT. 18, 1862. Clear and pleasant. Nothing interesting happened 
to-day. 


30 The Statesman, Sept. 15, is filled with news stories about the movement 
of Confederate troops into Maryland. “Maryland Threatened, Scouts Cross the 
Potomac, Skirmishing on Banks of the Potomac, Rebel Confident of Success 
in Maryland, Rebels Expect Heavy Reinforcement in Maryland, Rebels Cross 
the Potomac, No Resistance Offered, 40,000 Rebel Troops in Maryland,” are 
some of the headlines. The “Latest News” on the second page, “Dates to Sept. 
10th,” reported “Fifty Thousand Rebels in Maryland. Washington, Sept. 9th— 
A paroled prisoner who arrived here last night, says 50,000 rebels have crossed 
into Maryland. The main body of them passed over the Monocacy. He passed 
through their lines and counted twenty-seven batteries. This statement is be- 
lieved by military men.” 


Crt 
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SEPT. 19, 1862. Warm. “Skirmish Drill” made us all sweat freely. 
After 1 o’clock it turned suddenly cool. “Great Coats’ were donned 
instanter, fires built in the Stoves, and Rheumatic Soldiers hunted 
their births. Such is Oregon weather. 


SEPT. 20, 1862. Rained all day. No Drills. No News from the East. 
Howard got Drunk and waked up in the Guard house. Clothing 
issued to-day. Some Beef, brought in by Contractor Savage,?! posi- 
tively unfit for white mens use. I reported the condition of this com- 
modity to the Capt who for a wonder promised “‘to see to it.” 


Sept. 21, 1862. Clear Day. “Inspection.” Case started for Salem. 
By the mail we received very discouraging news from the Seat of 
War. Several boys gone to Church in Willimnia Valley. On Guard. 
Nothing of interest. 


SEPT. 22, 1862. Clear and Warm. Case returned from Salem, 
bringing cheering news. McClellen has fairly routed the enemy and 
shows for the first time a disposition to follow up an advantage. 
Howard “packed with 20 lbs. Sand,” to continue five days! No Garri- 
son items of interest to-day. 


SEPT. 23, 1862. Clear and warm. At Dinner, to-day, we had 
served out some Beef that positively stunck. I took my peace up to 
Capt Scott who said it was to bad. This is a very poor excuse when 


31 William Savage (1826-96), from upstate New York, came to Oregon 
across the plains, driving the third wagon of the first train that crossed the 
Cascades in the summer of 1846. He settled in Yamhill County and later on the 
Yamhill River in Polk County, near Sheridan, as a farmer and stock raiser. 
Lang, History of the Willamette Valley, p. 646. 

32 Two special issues of the Statesman, Sept. 23 and 24, announced the “Great 
Battle at Frederick.” The regular issue on Monday, Sept. 29, added, “Rebels 
Retreating Pursued by the Union Troops,” and “Rebels Driven Back Into 
Virginia.” A Sept. 19 dispatch from St. Louis claimed, “Rebels Reported Sur- 
rounded—-McCiellan Demands Surrender.” A paragraph in the “Domestic 
Items” describes the reception of the reports at Salem. “The news of last Tues- 
day [Sept. 23] was received here with the firing of several guns, and in the 
country, with the liveliest excitement. A gentleman who came in town to get 
the news, relates that upon the report of the second gun the men in the neigh- 
borhood broke out in a simultaneous shout, which seemed to come from every 
house within a circuit of miles. The cannon’s boom was an ‘extra,’ full of glad 
news and a glorious victory. Messengers were dispatched from all quarters into 
town to get particulars. One gentleman came a distance of ten miles in one 
hour.” 
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the Regulations made it the imperitive duty of Some Commissioned 
Officer to visit and inspect the Cooking and Cooking implements. 
Have they done it? No! Consequently, the fare has been for months 
past most miserable. Nothing else. 


Sept. 24, 1862. Clear and pleasant. Drilled in the “Skirmish.” 
Capt has made no change in our culinary Department, the Cooks 
serving out spoiled beef again to-day. This is almost intolerable. But 
how can we remedy the evil? No higher authority to complain too. 
Soldiering under such circumstances is horrible and nothing but ex- 
travagant Love of Country prevents a general muss, but like true 
patriots are willing to die in her Cause. 

Lt Davison is always urging it as a Duty of the men to “Salute 
their Superior Officers.” Wouldn’t it look much better in him or 
Capt Scott to pay proper attention to the wants of his men and thus 
gain a proper respect to his “rank?” But with them all argument and 
justice ends by a significant tap on either Shoulder, indicating that 
in those “tinsel appendages” is a “Might that makes Right.” “Re- 
treat.’’ Had several pictures taken to-day. King, Huse, Redding, & 
Case sent them home. Good bye. 


Sept. 25, 1862. Cloudy. No Drill. Done several good jobs “po- 
licing.” Preparations being made for a Dry.®* Boys who start for a 
Camp meeting 10 miles distant. Capt. refused Tucker a pass of 5 
hours when he (Tucker) had done his “police”? and was exempt 
from other duty for the Day. This is nothing Strange when we know 
of his refusing a steady man a pass till after “Retreat,’’ saying he 
meant to stop it, and in two instances gave men who neglect duty a 
pass for the above time. There is a curious inconsistancy in his man- 
agement. Some are favorites and seldom seek a favor without its 
being granted. | 

A Dispatch received to-day gives us Glorious news. We are cutting 
Rebels down like grass.?4 May the Union forces continue to mow 


33 Temperance meeting. 

34 The Statesman referred to the casualties in the Battle of Antietam on 
Sept. 29, 1862. The “Rebel loss is found to be far greater than at first supposed. 
Fully 2500 were found lying on the field, while a much larger number were 
buried the day before by friends. Their killed and wounded will not fall short 
of 18,000 or 20,000.” General McClellan’s report mentions that “about 2,700 of 
the enemy’s dead were...counted...” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XIX, 
Piet. o/s 
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until the last ““Secesh”’ finds a “narrow home.’”’ A month such cheer- 
ing Victories and our Union and Constitution is Safe. Signed Cloth- 
ing Receipt Rolls again. Start for the Camp ground to-morrow morn- 
Inv. Laps. 


SEPT. 26, 1862. Started in Compy with 11 Boys for Camp Meeting, 
and am indebted to Corp] Fleeharts Journal for incidents while 
absent. 


SEPT. 27, 1862. Clear. Three more obtained passes and follow us. 
Capt and Lieut Garden had a row. Rumor of Garden’s Resignation. 
Nothing important transpired. 


SEPT. 28, 1862. 8 more Soldiers gone to enjoy themselves. Simp- 
son arrives with cheering news from our Army. All quiet. 


SEPT. 29, 1862. Clear and very dull. Several Boys returned. Nix- 
Cum-arouse.*5 


SEPT. 30, 1862. Rained some. I am home again to renew my mili- 
tary duties. My “notes” are to long to place in this little book. All 
the Boys have returned, having spent the time pleasently. Compy 
Clothing Inspection to-day in Quarters owing to the heavy after- 
noon shower. Knapsacks were unslung, and the Officers walked 
around, passed out, without actually knowing whether any man was 
minus a Shirt or not. Simply a military farce. 


Oct. 1, 1862. Raining very hard, night and day. Old residents 
tell me this weather will continue for several weeks. Then a warm dry 
spell will intervene between this and the regular winter rains. Its 
is [sic] then the farmer plow and sow fall grain. Rumor says the 
“Rebel Jackson” has escaped. This must weaken McClellen’s ability 
as a General. We looked for the distruction of the Rebel Army. Men 
were abundant, equal to the task. Why this humbuggery ?8¢ Lt Davi- 


son gone to the Fair.*” Case gone with the Express. 
ie inna es su Lsos Newent ne Uene es Wk MAS duds Jen om NOSE SIE 


35 Nix come erous, all quiet, developed through phonetic change out of the 
German phrase nichts kommt heraus. It belongs to a group of expressions, like 
wie geht’s and ganz gut, which “are familiar to practically all Americans, no 
matter how complete their ignorance of correct German... Lincoln used nir 
come erous in a letter dated Nov. 11, 1854...” H. L. Mencken, The American 
Language; An Inquiry into the Development of English in the United States 
(4th ed., New York, 1938), p. 157. 

36 In an editorial, “McClellan And The Critics,” the Statesman, Sept. 29, 
attempted a vindication of the general’s military reputation. “All the critics to 
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Oct. 2, 1862. Rained hard all day. Case returned, bringing no 
news of importance save the President’s Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion®® and “All Quiet on the Potomac.” Retreat. 


Oct. 3, 1862. Raining hard. Mounted Guard. Lieut Davison re- 
turned. Nothing of importance. The State Fair was miserable.?® Was 
wanted about midnight to tend to a drunken Indian. Traveled thro 
rain and mud, found him, and put him in close confinement. “Taps.” 


Oct. 4, 1862. Still raining.4° This weather prevents any Drill, 
and we are sorely troubled to employ time. Gambling is resorted to by 
a number. Small pieces of Tobacco, valued at 10 cents each, are used 
in lieu of Money. Singular that the paymaster stays away so long. 
We'll soon have due us eight months pay! It is rumored that Gov- 
ernment has failed to make appropriations for the payment of Cal 
Vols. I only mention this to illustrate the propensity Soldiers have 
for grumbling. Corp! Melro and six Privates detailed on an Indian 
excursion. Taps. 


Oct. 5, 1862. Sunday. Clear. “Inspection.” Got the “Blues.” Corpl 
Melro’s Squad captured three “poor Indians.” The day has passed 
very dryly indeed. Several boys out riding. “Nix Cum arouse.” “Ex- 
tinguish Lights.” 


the contrary notwithstanding, McClellan probably has done as near the right 
thing at the right time as any man living could have done, with the same means 
at his hands and under the same restraints... The events of the last few days 
in Maryland have proved him more ‘Napoleonic’ than any commander on either 
side, and have renewed for him the confidence of the Nation.” 

37 The Oregon State Fair in Salem, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1862. 

38 The Emancipation Proclamation was printed in a Statesman extra on 
Tuesday, Sept. 30. The paper repeated the message in its regular issue on 
Monday, Oct. 6. “The President has at last resolved on entering upon his 
favorite measure of emancipation in the revolted States, and has issued his 
proclamation, declaring that all States which continue in rebellion shall submit 
to the forcible manumission of all their slaves.” 

39 The State Fair of 1862 was the victim of the rainy weather. “The first 
day of the Fair opened with a driving storm which intermitted occasionally dur- 
ing the day, only to light hopes of brighter weather, and dash them out again in 
another shower. The high wind prevailing from the south promised a con- 
tinuance of the storm which was more than amply fulfilled during the days and 
nights of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday.” Oregon Statesman, Oct. 6, 1862. 

40 “Rain has been almost constantly falling for a week, and the roads are 
thereby in bad condition.” Ibid. 
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Oct. 6, 1862. Raining steadily. Lt Davison gone to Salem to com- 
plete an Oat Contract. Salem is 35 miles distant. Oats can be had de- 
livered at the Stables for 55cts, but Davison must go 35 miles, ferry 
a River, and buy his Oats of a Sesesh merchant—all to save Govern- 
ment money. By the time Government teams haul 1,500 bushels of 
Oats over the roads in the present condition they will have cost Gov 
75 per bushel !*1 Was up to hear the Boys rehearse the programme 
for Monday. Done very well. Another Indian arrested, making a 
total of 7. An excellent “Police force” who make the wood pile melt 
rapidly. 

Tattoo, By Lotsy. 


Oct. 7, 1862. Cloudy. No Drill. Lieut Davison returned. Mail in 
and no News. Several man suspected a[s] great lovers of Chickens. 
Hope these are all incorrect. Wake Waw-Waw [no answer]. Taps. 


Oct. 8, 1862. Cloudy. No Drill. Several Boys building a Bake 
oven. Capt Scotts “frow” produced a “webfoot’42 of extraordinary 
proportions. Captain tickled. Nothing of interest. 


Oct. 9, 1862. Fine day. Tore down a house, preparatory to re- 
moving it opposite the Hospital for the Sick. Got permission and 
took a tramp in the neighborhood of some Oregon Girls. Had a very 
pleasant time. Returned and found Wall in Conft for being over 
limits without proper authority. For months the Capt has granted us 
many priviledges and yet a few men would willfully disobey orders 
and thus entail new restrictions on all the Company. “Wake Close*” 
*"“No Good.” “Taps.” “Good Night.” 


Oct. 10, 1862. Beautiful Day. All hands assisted in moving the 
above named house. Capt issued 2 Gallons of Whiskey in honor of 
his boy. This and what Deree gave by way of a treat made a number 
of the Boys drunk and pugilistic. Several bloodless fights occured. 
Capt with a “detail,” made a strict search for a missing “Blanket” 


41 In Oct. 1862 oats were 40 cents a bushel in Jacksonville, Josephine County, 
in southern Oregon. Capt. John Mullan, “From Walla Walla to San Fran- 
cisco,” Walla Walla [Washington] Statesman, Noy. 29, Dec. 6, 1862, cited 
from the reprint in Oregon Historical Quarterly, IV (Sept. 1903), 219. Oats 
traded $1 a bushel in Apr. 1862 on the Oregon City market. Argus, Apr. 5, 1862. 

42 “The people east of the mountains are discussing the question of sobriquet. 
The nicknames for Oregonians, in most common use, 1s ‘Web-foot,’ but some 
insist that ‘Lop-ear,’ others that ‘F lop-ear’ is the proper designation.” Oregon 
Statesman, June 23, 1862. 
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supposed to have been disposed off by a Soldier. Search fruitless. 
Case gone to Salem. “Copit Waw-Waw.” “Quit talking.” “Taps.” 
“Clihime.” Good Night. 


Oct. 11, 1862. Clear Day. Washing and scrubbing out our Quar- 
ters for preaching to-morrow. Pvt Wall released. Capt said those 
who desired going to see the New Catholic Church? dedicated might 
“get.” Hospital removed until repairs are completed. “Retreat.” 


Oct. 12, 1862. Sunday and “Inspection.” Fine Day. Preaching 
by Rev Starr,** quite a turnout of Ladies. Capt Scott wanted those 
desirous of attending Catholic service to go with a “Non Com.” 
Consequence: men were justly indignant, stayed at home. In con- 
trast with this the Police worked all day and the teamsters were 
ordered out to haul wood. Unnecessarily mean. The Quartermaster 
wanted Jaguan to sew some sacks, to put nuts in, after working 
diligently in the Commissary all day, not tasting a drop o[f] Liquor. 
Nothing except a desire to do right preventing his becoming drunk. 
The Qr positively denied him a dram! Is not this contemptable when 
we consider that Parlin and Pickett drink their skins full dialy. “Re- 
treat.” “Good evening.” 


43 The Indians at the Grand Ronde Agency “have now a 45x20 church,” 
Father Adrian Croquet told Monsignor J. De Néve, rector of the American 
College at Louvain, on Dec. 29, 1862, “which His Grace the Archbishop 
[Francis N. Blanchet] blessed early last October, dedicating it to St. Michael 
the Archangel.” Van Der Heyden, “Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet,” Records 
of the American Catholic Society, XVI, 152. 

44 The entry could refer to at least three Methodist ministers by the name 
of Starr who lived in Benton County and rode the circuit. John W. Starr (1794- 
1868), a native of Maryland, moved first to Virginia and later to Ohio with his 
parents. He settled in Iowa in 1840 and finally came to Oregon in 1848. In the 
“Chronicle of Bellfountain” Ketturah Belknap relates that ‘on the Circuit... 
we had John W. Starr a local Elder to help out in any case of imergency he 
was called the Minute man was always ready to step foreward and fill any place 
on any occasion...” Robert Moulton Gatke (ed.), “Ketturah Belknap’s 
Chronicle of the Bellfountain Settlement,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (Sept. 1937), 273. Philip M. Starr, born in Ohio, crossed with his 
family the plains in 1845. He settled near Starr’s Point, at Monroe. He joined 
the Oregon Conference of the Methodist Church and did church work for 
twenty-five years. H. K. Hines, An Illustrated History of the State of Oregon 
(Chicago, 1893), pp. 1221-1222. Noah A. Starr, a native of Ohio, followed his 
brother Philip from Iowa to Oregon in 1850. He settled at Monroe and preached 
throughout Oregon and Washington until his death in 1882. [bid., p. 1285. 
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Oct. 13, 1862. Clear Day. Hunsucker and Reed in the Guard 
house, busy making seats for the accomodation of persons expected 
here to see the ‘‘Novelty Troupe” perform. Doors open at 7, and by 
eight the house was crowded, and from the report of citizens the 
whole performance was a perfect success. “Retreat.” 


Oct. 14, 1862. On Guard. Fine Day. No news of a stirring char- 
acter from the East. 10 men detailed daily to chop up our winter 
wood, making rapid progress. Day and Plunkett gone to Salem for 
Oats. Butler, our Artist, was crowded with work to-day. Many girls 
on hand and quite as many “‘Lagers.” 


Oct. 15, 1862. Clear day. Still cutting wood. Jordan 2nd in G. H. 
Day and Plunkett returned. Two Indians released. “That’s all.” 
“Taps,” By Lotsy. 


Ocr. 16, 1862. Clear. Huse and Baker gone to Dayton for Hosp’l 
Stores. Nothing transpired of interest to-day. Tattoo. 


Oct. 17, 1862. Clear day. Huse and Baker returned. Indians all 
released. I was on Fatigue to-day. Some Eastern news received, not 
much importance however. “Taps.”’ 


Oct. 18, 1862. Beautiful Day. Everybody busy cleaning up. No 
Tobacco to be had. Sutler says he’ll not purchase any and sell it on 
credit. Why don’t Capt Scott make him keep certain articles among 
which is Tobacco? This is the Law. Hunsucker and Reed released. 
eLaps.4 


Oct. 19, 1862. Sunday. Clear. “Inspection.” Took a ride and found 
farming going on briskly. News Eastward good. 


Oct. 20, 1862. Clear and very warm. Lt Davison gone to Salem. 
Oh, this Garrison Life is a wretched way to serve our Lord and 
Country. “D” Co is all that’s left in Oregon of the Fourth.4® Nix. 
od BEN tee 
whith ee a erg een SLY I at Ok da a 

45 The following units of the Fourth California Infantry were stationed in 
the District of Oregon on June 30, 1862: Companies A and C (Fort Walla 
Walla, W. T.), Company B (Fort Dalles), Company D (Fort Yamhill), and 
Company E (Fort Steilacoom, W. T.). Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 
1168. During the next few months all companies of the Fourth California In- 
fantry were recalled to California except Company D. Special Orders No. 171, 
Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, Sept. 27, 1862, established the “head- 
quarters of the Fourth Regiment of Infantry California Volunteers... at 
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Oct. 21, 1862. Warm and pleasant. Lt Davison returned. Mail 
in and no News. Garrison talk would indicate our removal shortly. 
God Grant such is true. Anything for a change, even worse. “Taps,” 
by Lotsey. 


Oct. 22, 1862. Mounted Guard. Very foggy until 10 o’clock. Lt 
Davison had the audacity and ignorance to come and inform Jordan 
2nd that he was to be Court Martialed and that they (the Officers) 
could bring sufficient proof to convict him (Jordan). This is not be- 
coming a man occupying his position and if in the hands of a Lawyer 
would be made an item of predjudice. Day and Tucker gone to Salem. 
7 of the Boys gone with a four mule team after a load of Apples. The 
Capt has purchased out of Compy funds 100 bushels apples of 
Eades.*® This is an excellent idea where so much Salt-Pork is used. 
Retreat. 


Oct. 23, 1862. Clear and warm. Case, Huse, Hatch, and Rathbun 
gone to a Ball at Lafayette. Day and Tucker returned, loaded with 
Brick. No News. 


Oct. 24, 1862. “No Change Since Yesterday.” 


Ocr. 25, 1862. Clear. Last night King ordered McPherson to the 
Guard house for speaking after Taps. An alarm of “Fire” was given 
shortly after. The Alarm was false. As the men came back one by 
one, kept up an incessant talk, and he never said a word. King should 
not forget that some days ago, or rather nights, he and some “young 
folks” sung till 10 o’clock, keeping all hands awake. He is fast losing 


Benicia Barracks.” The “Organization of troops in the Department of the 
Pacific” shows only Company D remaining in the District of Oregon on Dec. 
31, 1862. Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 272. 

46 Moses Eades, “63 years old, Carpenter, born in Georgia,” is listed in the 
Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free In- 
habitants in Douglas Precinct in the County of Polk.:. enumerated ...on the 
17 day of July 1860... Post Office Salt Creek,” in the vicinity of Fort Yam- 
hill. His wife, Nancy, 60 years old, came from North Carolina. His five sons 
ranged from 12 to 26 years of age. Their birthplaces indicate that Moses Eades 
made his way to Oregon via Missouri prior to 1848. A Yamhill County neigh- 
bor of the volunteers, Solomon Eades, “60 years old, Farmer, born in Georgia,” 
might have been the seller of the apples. He, his wife, Susan, 50, from Ten- 
nessee, and their six children, between 21 and 3 years of age, are registered in 
the Eighth Census, “Free Inhabitants in South Fork Precinct in the County of 
Yamhill...enumerated...on the 14th day of August 1860... Post Office 
Willamina.” 
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friends by such injustice. ““Do unto others as you would others Do 
unto you.” Gilleck was confined for talking in his Sleep. King is 
greatly censured for partiality in punishing others for what he tol- 
erated Miller and Shawk too do. Grubb detailed on Extra Duty in 
Gilleck’s place. “General Police” this afternoon. 


Oct. 26, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Weather clear and at- 
mosphere smoky, “Indian Summer.” King evidently represented the 
past conduct of the Coas very bad for Capt Scott said at Retreat that 
hereafter no man would be allowed to speak after “Taps” or talk 
above a common tone between Tattoo and Taps. This is almost in- 
tolerable. God only knows, we are restricted enough, but to be denied 
the right and priviledge we enlisted to perpetuate is certainly military 
‘ “Bosh” and only calculated to make men cease to venerate a Gov- 
ernment that makes them Prisoners. 

And more, its easy to see why our Army is so badly managed. 2nd 
Lt Davison was informed by a worthy Union Man, residing at Dalles, 
that two men in his neighborhood talked Treason loud and bitter, 
that ample proof of their disloyalty could be obtained, and that by 
a recent “Order” he (the informant) recognized he (Davison) as 
the proper person to make his charges too. Davison (looking fierce), 
“Sir, its really dreadful that an American should curse his Flag. I 
tell you it would never do for those men to preach Treason at the 
Fort.” And rediculous and contemptable as this is in a United States 
Officer, the poor really Union man had to be content with the idea 
that Traitors might be punished at Fort Yamhill. Davison is the 
laughing capital all over Polk Co. 

Now, I ask you, reader, if this is patriotism, if its encouraging to 
men of judgment to see such popinjays disgrace so noble a cause. 
Men cease to have confidence or respect in Officers of this kind. 
Gilleck, Jordan 2nd, and McPherson released. Good. Huse and Case 
report “Skooun time.”*" Hatch and Rathbun returned. All concur 
in pronouncing the Ball a perfect success. Tattoo. 


Oct. 27, 1862. Clear Day. On “Police” again, everything goes 
smoothly. Asked Davison if I could use two old Flags in the Com- 
missary. ‘Well, I am responsible for every hole made in those Flags.” 
After considerable coaxing he let me have them.4® Retreat. 


47 Skookum time, jargon, mighty good time. 
#8 Captain Frederick Seidenstriker, at nearby Fort Hoskins, displayed a 
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Ocr. 28, 1862. Clear in the morning, rained in the evening. 
Rodgers, Frank, King, Cook, Fleehart, and Jordan 1st with myself 
started for McMinnville. Fixed up and performed to a crowded 
house. 


Oct. 29, 1862. Clear. Returned. An Indian arrested while I was 
absent. No News. 


Oct. 30, 1862. Nothing transpired of importance. 


Oct. 31, 1862. 31st And last of Oct. General Muster. A large 
number of people here to see us. ““Mustered.”’ Uncle Sams owes us 
8 months pay. Several boys detailed to hunt Indians. 


Nov. 1, 1862. Clear. Last night we had an awful frost. Lt Davison 
gone to Salem. Chas Day gone also. Davison’s Oat Contract reads, 
“any depot in the Counties of Polk and Marion.” Bell (Contrac- 
tor )*° being “Secesh,” has delivered his Oats 35 miles from Salem. 


similar concern for government property in a letter to the coroner of Yamhill 
County: “Sir: Your letter from the 25. July 1862 I have received, and as I am 
positive that the Soldier which was found, flowing in the Willamette River, is 
a Corporal with the name of James Gwyer of my Company I do therefore 
claim the sword, bayonett, Cartridgebox, and Belt as U. S. Property, for 
which I am accountable, and request you to send them to this Post, as soon as 
possible. The Government does not make any allowance for funeral Expences, 
and as I am not willing to pay the same out of my own pocket I expect that 
the County will have to pay the costs.” Letter Book Kept at Fort Hoskins, 
1860-1865 (University of Oregon Library), Aug. 5, 1862. 

49 John Colgate Bell, born in Kentucky of Virginia parents in 1814, came 
west in 1849. His marriage to Sarah E. Ward, daughter of General Thompson 
Ward, and the protection of immigrants on the plains had brought him a mili- 
tary title in 1847. Ten years later, in 1857, Colonel Bell established his home 
and business in Salem. Bell, who participated actively in Democratic politics, 
“assisted very materially in the election of Colonel [Edward D.] Baker to 
Congress.” He maintained a general merchandise firm and stock raising farm 
until 1870. [Elwood Evans], History of the Pacific Northwest, I1, 209; Portrait 
and Biographical Record of the Willamette Valley, pp. 133-134. Two items in 
the Salem paper throw additional light on Bell. One is an advertisement, which 
appeared in several issues of the Statesman, between August and December. 
“Wheat!... Those indebted to me by note or book account must positively 
without further delay call and settle the same. Cash, Pork or Wheat will be 
taken in liquidation. Jno. C. Bexy.” A news story in the Statesman, Dec. 1, 
1862, may explain why Bensell labeled Bell a “Secesh.” “ ‘Greenback’ Meeting. 
Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the merchants and business men of 
Salem was held on Wednesday evening, November 25th, 1862, for the purpose 
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Ain’t U. S. in Luck to have a man so dam—d foolish as to pay two 
prices for an article and haul it 65 miles when he could have an 
abundance delivered at this Post for 55 cents. Mounted Guard. One 
Prisoner. Taps, by Loutsenhizer. 


Nov. 2, 1862. Clear. Day returned. Sunday and “inspection.” 
Mail in and no News. 


Nov. 3, 1862. Clear. Nothing of interest to-day. 


Nov. 4, 1862. Clear. Two Drills daily ordered. Got a letter from 
“hum.” Nothing more at present.°° 


Nov. 5, 1862. Clear Day. Drill twice. Davison returns. No News. 


Nov. 6, 1862. Cloudy and a strong Southeast wind. Said to ‘be 
sure sign of rain. 2 Drills. Capt Scott said recently that he believed 
two weeks drill, by himself, would be sufficient for the Winter. But, 
alas for human expectations, we have been dogged around the Parade 
Ground by Sergeants while 3 Commissioned Officers idly spent their 
time in the Shade. 


Nov. 7, 1862. Clear Day. Nothing of importance transpires. Have 
a long ride. 


Nov. 8, 1862. Saturday. General cleaning up. 


Nov. 9, 1862. Sunday. “Inspection.” Preaching by Bro Starr. A 
number of young Ladies present. The Sermon was a decided failure. 
The audience waited patiently while the worthy Divine “drew a 
contrast” and said a Christian went along his road mounting every- 
thing in the name of Jesus. Some things I have seen on the road he 
wouldn’t mount! 


Noy. 10, 1862. Rains a little. Pvt McCarthy placed in Conft by 
Sergt Coulter for simply nothing. Coulter said, “I'll pack you with 


of considering the currency question. John C. Bell was elected chairman and 
J. H. Moores Secretary. On motion, after considerable discussion, it was re- 
solved that, in view of the action of the merchants of San Francisco and Port- 
land, we cannot adopt Treasury Notes as a basis of currency in our business 
transactions; but that, for the present, we will receive them in our business at 
the rate of ninety cents on the dollar...On motion, it was ordered that the 
proceedings of the meeting be published. On motion, the meeting was then 
adjourned, subject to the call of the chairman and secretary. Jno. C. Bell, 
Chairman, J. H. Moores, Secretary.” 
50 Here ends the first notebook. 
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Sand, By G—d.” This is a terrible excess of authority, entirely un- 
warrantable. Lieut Davison and Hatch have another row, 40 Gallons 
Superior Whiskey short. He charges Hatch with using it (false, of 
course) and, to proof it, the Quartermasters Papers show 38 Gallons 
sold to Officers. Capt Scott blustered, says, he will “charge it on 
Hatch’s Muster Roll.” Bright idea indeed. 


Nov. 11, 1862. Rains. Mounted Guard. Capt gone to Salem. 


Nov. 12, 1862. Raining. Capt returns. Receive a letter from Vol- 
cano, a portion of which is burned. 


Nov. 13, 1862. Rains. Several boys “outside” on a “Lark.” How- 
ard refused a Pass, as usual. 


Nov. 14, 1862. Rains as usual. No Drill. Preparing for a Show 
to-morrow night. Boys gone for Indian. Day, Plunkett, & Thomp- 
son gone to Salem. 


Nov. 15, 1862. Clear Day. Show a success, have a good house, 
plenty of fun. 


Nov. 16, 1862. Cloudy. Sunday. “Inspection” Day. Plunkett & 
Thompson returned. 


Nov. 17, 1862. Clear. Commence Drilling again. Davison said he 
would have us “Count” in drilling. This is intolerable. 14 months in 
the service and not out of the rudiments and such a Drill-Master as 
Davison. Great God. 


Nov. 18, 1862. Clear and very eventful Day. Stockwell & Jordan 
Ist packed with Sand for missing Yesterday’s Drill. After a miserable 
humbug this forenoon, seventeen men this afternoon refuse to drill. 
They assigned no reason (but have abundant when the proper time 
arrives). McWilliams, Redd, Reynolds, Gilleck, Tucker, Fassett, 
Reeds, Sands, Gregg, Hammond, McPherson, Hunsucker, Tassero, 
Goodrich, Munday, Wright, McCarthy, Jaguan, & Baird in Conft. 
When questioned they gave evasive answers. They expected a Court 
Martial, wanted it, and with that idea “Fell in,” voluntarily march- 
ing in ‘Single File” to the ‘““Guard house” in the evening.”? 


51 “Domestic Items... We understand from a correspondent at Fort Yam- 
hill, that quite an excitement was raised at the fort last week, by the refusal of 
a portion of the soldiers to drill under certain officers. Several were confined 
in the guard house and order was restored.” Oregon Statesman, Dec. 1, 1862. 
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The Capt who seemed greatly perplexed instituted a “Court of 
Inquiry.” Each man implicated underwent a separate examination. 
The Capt tried hard [to] get what he believed existed, the Ringlead- 
ers, but failed. All the Compy Officers were present. The prisoners 
acknowledged everything, and at the adjournment of Court the Capt 
released Privates Redd, Gilleck, Gregg, Munday, Jaguan, & Baird. 
Pvt Redd, a very intelligent man of good education, wished “Capt 
Scott to distinctly understand that he (Redd) was as much, if not 
more, to blame than those ordered in Conft.’’ His answer to this cer- 
tainly bold declaration was, “Mr. Redd, you can return to your 
Quarters.” So much for the discretionary power of a Commanding 
Officer. Pvts Jordan Ist & Stockwell released. Their unnecessary 
punishment grew out of a tyrannical disposition and was one man’s 
‘cause for refusing to Drill. 


Nov. 19, 1862. Clear. No Drill. A great amount of speculative 
excitement. 


Nov. 20, 1862. Clear. Lieut Davison gone to Salem. The Capt 
ordered the Prisoners in “Close Confinment.” The guard being less 
than twenty feet Square, its very disagreeable. A Messenger from 
Ft Hoskins states that a general dissatisfaction prevailed in his Co 
and few had “mutined” on account of not receiving any Pay since 
Enlistment (over nine months). Lieuts Garden & Davison detailed 
on a Court Martial at Ft Hoskins.®? 


Nov. 21, 1862. Cloudy. Mounted Guard. Its distressing to see so 
many good men driven to this act by bad management.®? The G. H. 


52 The Post Returns of Fort Hoskins, Nov. 1862, states briefly that a gen- 
eral court martial convened on the 17th. 

53 On the same day the confined soldiers voiced their grievances in a letter 
to General Benjamin Alvord. Bensell’s third notebook contains a copy of the 
letter, which he may have composed for his comrades: 

“The following Letter was addressed to Genl Alvord by members of ‘D’ 
Co 4th Inf. Cal. Vols. asking redress for wrongs inflicted by Capt Lyman S. 
Scott of ‘D’ Co 4th Inf. Cal. Vols.: Fort Yamhill, Oregon, November 21, 62. 
General: We, the Undersigned, held in Confinement at this Post on account 
of an omission to Drill, would respectfully submit the following facts for your 
consideration. We are held in confinement for an omission to Drill, said 
omission arising from the fact that we have been drilled by six different instruc- 
tors, each one of whom have a different mode. If a man should drill under one 
and repeat the mode taught by him under another he is told by a Sergeant the 
he will see him well packed with Sand, and he invariably is. These things have 
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was so Crowded that I urged the Capt to permit the Boys to walk on 
the porch, which he did. 


Nov. 22, 1862. Cloudy. Sergt Lowe and two men detailed for 
especial duty. Came off Guard. 


Nov. 23, 1862. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Had a ride to my 
friend Thorn’s. Plunkett, Day, & Thompson gone to Salem for Oats. 


Nov. 24, 1862. Clear and a warm fine-day, tho’ Mid-Winter. 
Espy & Dunn gone to Wing’s Store®4 for Tobacco & R. G. [rotgut |. 
I don’t know which. 


been reported to our Captain but without any redress. One man has been 
packed with Sand and received such injuries that he has since been discharged 
the service. There were two more men packed a few days since, one of whom 
is now on the ‘Sick Report.’ In another instance, not long since, a man failed to 
appear in the ranks at drill Call, but reported himself before the Drill was half 
over. He was ordered to be packed with 40 pounds of Sand. Upon saying he 
was unable to carry forty pounds he was ‘bucked’ and put on bread & water 
for several days until he finally carried it. This man asked a Court Martial, 
but the Captain told him he would use him as he pleased. 

“Tt seems that no kind of punishment except some kind calculated to degrade 
a man in his own estimation, as well as in that of others, suits our Captain. No 
man among us objects to performing manual labor at the pleasure of our 
Officers for minor offences committed by us, but when we are to suffer the 
degradation of being made beasts of burden we think it should be ordered done 
by the sentence of a General Court Martial. We have been confined within 
limits at this garrison, not more than a fourth of that allowed in the Army 
Regulations, as we believe for the express purpose of annoying us. Sir, we con- 
fidently believe that an investigation of conduct of the Officers at this Post 
would prove their incompetency to fill the positions they now occupy with 
either honor or credit. We would respectfully state that we have volunteered in 
good faith to serve our country with the expectations that at least we would be 
treated as men and that though we have behaved like men we have been 
studiously pursued by a system of petty Tyranny, that is to say the least of it, 
. enough to drive any soldier possessing the spirit of a man from the Service. 

“(Signed) James McWilliams, Abraham Reynolds, John Tucker, Mortimer 
S. Fassett, Zachary J. Reed, Lloyd A. Sands, William H. Hammond, Jackson 
McPherson, John Hunsucker, Ernest Tassero, Marco B. Goodrich, John 
Wright, John McCarthy, Co ‘D’ 4th Inf. Cal. Vols. Note: This Letter brought 
to our aid Maj P[inckney]. Lugenbeel U.S.A. and all the blessing which 
followed by his being Judge Advocate of the first and last Court Martial 
necessary in ‘D’ Co,” 

54 A. Weil, “24 years old, Merchant, born in Bavaria,” is registered in the 
Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free In- 
habitants in South Fork Precinct in the County of Yamhill...enumerated 
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Nov. 25, 1862. Clear, and nothing of importance. Espy & Dunn re- 
turned with 25 cents Tobacco and $4.75 R. G. Whiskey. 


Nov. 26, 1862. Clear. Lts Garden & Davison returned, having 
failed prove charges prefered against the prisoners at Hoskins. The 
Guard Report of Yamhill reads “Mutiny” all the way thro’. 


... on the 9th day of August 1862... Post Office Willamina.” During the Civil 
War, three “small frame houses” and “Wiel’s Store” formed the nucleus. of 
Sheridan. Ellen J. Chamberlin, “Early Recollections of Yamhill County and 
Pioneer Days Here,” McMinnville Telephone Register, June 12, 1914. 
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CuHapter III 
FIRST COURT MARTIAL IN OUR COMPY 


Nov. 27, 1862. Clear. Thanksgiving Day. Have a delightful time 
in Company with Case, Huse, & Fleehart, each Son of Freedom hav- 
ing in charge an Oregon Rosebud. Arriving at Chr Thorn’s after a 
joyous, healthy, appetizing ride of 12 miles, we were entertained in 
true home-like style. The ““Moon had climbed the mountain, &c.,’’? 
when we bundled up for a homeward ride. When I retired at mid- 
night I felt greatful for two things: Ist, “that the Rosebud above- 
mentioned didn’t freeze coming home,” 2nd, “that I didn’t freeze too 
her.” Lieut Davison, Pvts Day, Baker, & Thompson gone to Salem 
for Oats. 


Nov. 28, 1862. Clear. Davison returned. No News. 


Nov. 29, 1862. Clear. Sergt King sent out last night with a Dt 
after men violating Articles [of] War and the positive Orders of 
Capt Scott. King’s Success was the capture of Sergeants Coulter & 
Whittall, Lowe, Corp] Dunn, & Pvts Copeland, Wall, Shawk, 
Plunkett, & Day Ist. The Privates found lodging in Guard house, the 
N. C. Officers placed under arrest. This is a severe military crime, 
doubly so in these turbulent times. 


Nov. 30, 1862. Clear Day. 


Nov. 31, 1862. Clear Day. “Monthly Inspection.” On Guard. The 
Compy has dwindled down lately. So many in Conft. 


Dec. 1, 1862. Clear. Came of Guard. Case gone to Salem. 


Dec. 2, 1862. Clear. News reached us to-day by the Express that 
the long expected paymaster had payed off the Troops at Ft Hoskins 
and, running short of funds, returned “hum.” 


Dec. 3, 1862. Positively nothing of interest to-day. 


1“The moon had climb’d the highest hill” is a line in the first stanza of 
‘“Mary’s Dream” by John Lowe (1750-98). Bartlett's Quotations (12th ed., 
Boston, 1948), p. 277. 
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Dec. 4, 1862. Clear. Ditto. 


Dec. 5, 1862. Clear. Lt Davison gone to Salem, Dr. Tompkins and 
Lt Garden to Portland. Lt Davison said some months since, Bell & 
Brown of Salem agreed to furnish him 200 bushels potatoes for 50 
cts per bushel. But Davison said he thought he could procure plenty 
nearer home for less money. How he should know anything concern- 
ing the prices of vegetables is a mystery to me, and was explained 
when, after two months of needless delay during which he never 
made an effort to get potatoes, cheap or dear, he now sends thro’ 
cold rain and mud Government teams purchasing potatoes of this 
same firm for 624 cts per bushel. What extravagant economy. Cook 

gone to Weals Store for Tobacco. 


Dec. 6, 1862. Cook returned late last night with more Whiskey 
than Tobacco. Consequences: Pvts Howard & Prow fall early. The 
former brings up in the Guard house. Cook, Redd, & Pilcher drink 
free and cruise freeer. Get in an Indian hut, spar a little to the dis- 
comfiture of several old “Camanches.” Pilcher receives a slight knife 
wound in the hand. All three hurry home, swearing vengeance. Each 
one looks for a Gun. Cook finds his and goes thro’ the “Manual of 
Arms” in the rear of the Mess-Room. Pilcher gets his Gun, fixes Bay- 
onet, and makes his “Debut” just as the Capt is standing, listening to 
the injured aborignies relate their troubles. Pilcher makes a desperate 
charge, Indians “skeedaddle” hastily. Pilcher follows, stumbles. 
Gillingham (“Comdg Guard”) falls over Pilcher, and the Capt 
brings up the rear using terrible oaths. Orders Pilcher “as a Dam—d 
Son of a B—h” to the Guard house. Pilcher exhibits his wounded 
hand. Capt says, “its a pity it wasn’t your heart, you S— of a B—h.” 

The Captain enters the Guard house already containing 18 men. 
While Pilcher and the Capt stood in the middle of the room quarrel- 
ing, this remark was made by Capt Scott : “All you men who wish to 
disobey my orders pitch in. I have the advantage and, By G—d, I’ll 
keep it.” Certainly a very encouraging remark a[nd] to my under- 
standing out-of-place. Cook & Redd were confined, not before, how- 
ever, Redd made a Speech on the Parade Ground charging Capt 
Scott with showing his censureable partiality. 

The Guard house now contained 22 men, to many for health. So, 
at Retreat, the Capt released from arrest Sergeants Coulter, Lowe, & 
Whittall, and Corp! Dunn, and [ordered] the release (until trial) of 
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Pyvts McWilliams, Tucker, Hunsucker, McCarthy, Reed, Fassett, 
Tassero, Day Ist, Plunkett, Copeland, and Wright. 


Dec. 7, 1862. Rains. This morning one of those singular regular 
military contradictions was noticed. The Guard detailed and mounted 
consisted of three men charged and awaiting trial for “Mutiny.” This 
is strange and seemingly relieves all those on duty of any responsi- 
bility. Who ever heard of a criminal free, watching a criminal con- 
fined ? Howard Ordered in close conft. Lt Davison returned. 


Dec. 8, 1862. Rains still a little. Espy, Baker, & Corpl Erwin sent 
with the teams after Potatoes. Is it possible and will we get any, is 
an anxious inquiry, not easily answered. An Indian disturbance of 
several days standing is assuming a serious aspect owing to the non- 
payment of some Molallies for the body of defunt Umpqua.? All 
hands ernestly desire a fight to equal in ferocity Jo Curless’s Cat- 
Fight, wherein, it is confidently asserted, a pair of venerable Tabbys 
went out and commenced climbing each other until lost to sight, only 
leaving the proof of the continued contest in the cat fur which fell 
three days later. Pvt Howard sent out on police alone to reopen a 
ditch, twice dug and twice filled before. 


Dec. 9, 1862. Rain, Rain. No News by mail. Indian troubles dis- 
posed without bloodshed. 


Dec. 10, 1862. Raining. Maj Lugenbeel? and Capt O’Regan* 
arrives, also Lt Garden. 


Dec. 11, 1862. Raining. Maj Lugenbeel is a fine looking and appar- 


2 In his essay, “All About Indians,” (Appendix I) Bensell gives a brief ex- 
planation about the system of retribution which certain Oregon Indians used 
to arbitrate criminal offenses. “A murderer or criminal of any kind, either male 
or female, can pay a specified remuneration and lose nothing in standing. If the 
culprit is poor and unable to pay then his or her tribe foots the Bill.” The Mo- 
lallas, a tribe of the Waiilatpuan family, inhabited much of the territory now 
in Clackamas and Marion counties. The Umpquas, an Athapascan tribe of the 
upper Umpqua River, occupied land in Douglas County. During the 1850s 
both tribes were removed to the Coast Reservation. 

3 Pinkney Lugenbeel (1820-86), a native of Maryland, graduated from West 
Point in 1840. He joined the Fifth Infantry, participated in the Mexican War, 
and became brevet major for his gallant conduct. Seven years later he was 
transferred to the Ninth Infantry. He retired as a colonel in 1882. 

4 Captain Daniel O’Regan, First Washington Territory Infantry. 
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ently sociable Officer (Regular). Capt O’Regan (Vol) represents 
that class of Irish Politicians that infest the 6th Ward.5 


Dec. 12, 1862. Case gone to Salem. Lt Funk, from Hoskins, 
arrives. The Officers of Court are all here now. Pvts Fassett, Hun- 
sucker, McWilliams, Tucker, McCarthy, Reed, Tassero, & Wright 
ordered back to the Guard house, for trial. The first Court Martial 
in our Compy meets at 9 o’clock. Dr. E. A. Tompkins, one of the 
Court, not yet arrived. 

The Detail 
Capt L. S. Scott, 4th Infy C. V., President 
Ist Lieut Jas Garden, 4th Infy C. V. 
2nd Lieut Jas Davison, 4th Infy C. V. 
Capt O’Regan, Ist W. T. Vols 
Ist Lieut Funk, lst W. T. Vols 
Asst Surg Tompkins, 4th Cal Vols 
Bvt Maj P. Lugenbeel, 9th Infy USA, Judge Advocate 


Pvt M. B. Goodrich was taken before the Court. His Defense 
(which the judge granted him amply time to prepare) occupied the 
entire day. Goodrich made some very grave charges and would, if 
properly presented, result in much good. The Major, as Inspecting 
Officer, listened patiently to his many sufferings, and no doubt felt 
sorry that the charges in the defense were irrelevent to the Specifica- 
tions under the Court’s consideration. Dr. Tompkins gets in at dark, 
considerable intoxicated. 


Dec. 13, 1862. Raining. On Guard. Pvts Ash & Huse detailed as 
an escort of the prisoners to and from the Court room. Pvt Jackson 
McPherson is brought to trial. More abuses of power and needless 


restrictions proved, but he plead “Guilty” of “Disobeying Orders.” 
a pn EAS IE SES Miya BONE IO tae ig aan 


5 In a letter to the assistant adjutant general in San Francisco on June 6, 
1862, Colonel Justus Steinberger describes Major Lugenbeel’s command at 
Fort Vancouver as “careful and judicious.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, 
Pt. 1, 1124. The sixth ward of San F rancisco, under the nefarious manage- 
ment of the “Tammany” faction in the California Democracy, acquired its 
name for corruption and election frauds during the 1850s. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, Popular Tribunals, 2 vols. (San Francisco, 1887), II, 11, 42-43. During 
his years in California Bensell may have gained some insight into politics 
which served as basis for his parallel. A Daniel O’Regan, of Multnomah 
County, was a member of the House of Representatives in the Oregon Legis- 
lature in 1870. 
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I am pained to chronicle two “Desertions” from the Company. 
Pvts M.S. Fassett and Zachariah T. Reed deserted the Guard house 
and their Country some time last night. The crime is great. Injustice 
for 14 months and good chance of continuance is a slight justifica- 
tion for this extreme measure. Of all the men in the Garrison sorely 
perplexed, Sergt King is foremost. He sees his private spleen (vented 
in times past) about to come out in the trials. 


Dec. 14, 1862. Rains. Pvt Abraham Reynolds at the bar. Pleads 
(as all have done) every inconsistency as a mitigating circumstance. 
He referred to Capt Scott’s previous abusive language, and urged his 
constant and invariable obedience to Orders. Which was true. Came 


of Guard. 


Dec. 15, 1862. Cloudy. Sunday. “Inspection.” Maj Lugenbeel 
visits the various Departments and recommends great changes. Rev 
Starr holds forth once more. Several Ladies present. The worthy 
divine semed weak in Spirit and weaker in argument. The Maj 
“overhauls” the Quartermaster’s and Commissary Papers. He was 
well satisfied and, of course, awarded Lieut Davison the praise, when 
Davison owes the correctness of his business transactions to Sergt 
Hatch. And I regret to say, he (Davison) has not the manliness to 
give him credit for it. One the contrary, constantly fault-finding, and 
making suggestions out-of-place, and to silly for repetition. 


Dec. 16, 1862. Rain. Pvt Wm Hammond tried. Complaints in 
abundance, result unknown. He objected to Lt Davison because he 
had expressed an opinion in substance that the Boys then under 
“charges would be Shot.” This statement was the result of a tea- 
table chat between Davison and another old Lady, several days be- 
fore the trial. Maj Lugenbeel, when satisfied Hammonds grounds 
were tenable, excused Davison who seemed greatly exasperated. 
“The Maj thought it was customary to try men before shooting 
them.” 

Pyt Lloyd A. Sands soon disposed of and returned to the Guard 
house. Capt Scott was objected too in every case, but his being Presi- 
dent of the Court saved him. The Capt, actuated by God knows what, 
ceases further prosecution. Pvts McWilliams, Tassero, Wright, 
Hunsucker, Tucker, McCarthy taken before the Court and a cross 
examination by the Judge Advocate resulted in their return to Duty. 
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Tho’ equally guilty, it was the discretionary power of the Capt that 
saved them. 


Dec. 17, 1862. Clear. Capt Scott prefers charges against Pvt Lewis 
Pilcher for “Abusive Language,” and the Capt positively denies ever 
using the vile epethet ‘““‘D—d Son of Bh” to Pilcher, and this under 
Oath. Pilcher sustained the charge by abundance of proof. This 
illustrates Scott’s manliness! Pilcher had the Asst Surgeon swore 
who testified that he (the Doctor) had recommended Pilcher using 
spirits for his disease, also that Pilcher was unfit for military duty. 
Pilcher returned to Guard house. Cook & Redd, who is an excellent 
scholar and wrote most of the defences, released. The Court Martial 
is dissolved, and trust it may be the last necessary in this Co. 

The Maj, in Regimentals, inspects the Co. Seemed well pleased 
with appearance of Men. In fact said they looked well. He then put 
them thro’ the “Facings.” Finally Faced the Compy by the “Rear 
Rank.” Here, the Capt, Lieuts, and Sergeants got mixed up and con- 
fused, and the Maj seemed to enjoy the spectacle amazingly well for 
he whistled and beat time with the foot while the intelligence of ‘“D” 
Co found their several positions. Resuming our former “posish,” he 
cleverly dismissed the Parade. 

The Major visits the Guard house, finds no “Guard Bunks,” wants 
to know the reason. I recollect speaking to Garden about this com- 
fort and he scoffed the idea that men should have a “Bunk” prepos- 
pereous!! The Maj recommended warm stews for breakfast instead 
of cold beef! And as more beneficial changes would advertise the 
meanness and ignorance of our Officers, I’ll quit! Espy, Day, & 
Stockwell gone to Salem for Potatoes. 


Dec. 18, 1862. Cloudy. Maj Lugenbeel, Capt O’Regan, and Lieu- 
tenants Funk & Garden gone. Lieut Davison immediately Orders the 
Blacksmith to make six Balls and Chains, so certain is he that the 
Commanding General will approve of the Courts Proceedings. The 
Prisoners tell a story of him to illustrate some of his foredrawn con- 
clusions, “‘that before their trial he had sold 5 bodies to a Physician 
in Salem, for desection. These were evidently five of the Yamhill 
Mutineers.” Ferdinand Kiaser enlisted in “D’’ Company to-day, 
having served five years in the Regular Service under Maj Lug- 
enbeel. 


Dec. 19, 1862. Rains. Mounted Guard. Last night, two Detach- 
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ments bring in Seven Indians for Drunkeness. 2 discharged and 2 
packed with 30 Ibs of Sand. At Retreat, 4 more were brought in, 2 
discharged, and one, a Women, had her head shaved. This head- 
shaving is the greatest punishment you can possibly inflict on an 
Indian. This Women had imported Whiskey. Her husband (who 
was Drunk) and two others recived 20 lashes on the bare back, 
and their release. 


Dec. 20, 1862. Raining. Capt Scott & Lieut Davison gone to 
Salem. 


Dec. 21, 1862. Rains. Sunday. “Inspection.” 


Dec. 22, 1862. Rains. Espy, Day, & Stockwell returned with one 
hundred bushels Potatoes, and state that where they obtained these 
they were offered 500 bushels at 3714 per bushel. Bell & Brown sit 
in their Store and clear a fine profit, which Davison might have saved 
U.S. by a little exertion. 


Dec. 23, 1862. Cloudy. Scott & Davison return, bringing news of 
the fight commenced at Fredricksburg.® 


6 “We have news of a great battle at Fredricksburg on the 13th, and con- 
tinued in a desultory manner of the 14th and 15th,” the Statesman announced 
on Dec. 22, 1862. “The entire army of General Lee is in the vicinity, numbering 
not far from 200,000, about the strength of Burnside. The battle of the 13th 
was sanguinary and obstinate. Our soldiers behaved splendidly, driving the 
entire rebel lines into their entrenchments, and pushing their right wing back 
and down the [Rappahannock] river one mile. They camped on the ground 
fought over but on the following day fell back to their original position. On 
the following days the two armies were gathering themselves up for another 
and terrible conflict. Burnside seems to understand the position of affairs, and 
will probably give the enemy serious work to do within the next few days. 
The rebels being intrenched on the brow of the hills, have a very apparent ad- 
vantage over our forces, but the valor and endurance of the latter we believe 
_will overcome the disparity. The contest is telegraphed as indecisive, but we 
look with confidence for the news of a gratifying victory for the Federal arms, 
before we shall again go to press.” 

The hopes of the Salem paper did not materialize. The main battle between 
Burnside’s Army of the Potomac and Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia “was 
fought at the base of Marye’s hill, where a sunken road provided a natural 
breastwork for the Confederates. Wave after wave of Union infantry was 
broken and rolled back by the devastating fire from this road. Fourteen charges 
cost 6200 men before nightfall and ended the battle along the entire line, after 
10,208 Unionists and 5209 Confederates had been killed or wounded. Burnside 
planned to renew the attack on the 14th but was dissuaded by his commanders. 
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Dec. 24, 1862. Cloudy. Preparations for Christmas. The Sutler 
furnishes Turkeys and Cider. On Guard. 


Dec. 25, 1862. Clear. Christmas passed off pleasantly. We had 
Roast Pig, Turkey, Chicken, and New Cider in abundance. Our 
Officers magnanimously contributed nothing. At Retreat some 30 
Boys start for an Indian Dance. One Indian released. Got to the 
“Tattoo” Roll Call in time to hear a Private call the “Roll.” All 
vulgar names, not a Non-Com present, all on a Bender. 


Dec. 26, 1862. Rains. Uncommonly Dull. Chief Wachens released. 
Lieut Davison and Hospital Steward Wm J Deree absent. 


Dec. 27, 1862. Raining. A very interesting little time was had 
to-day. Some dozen of the Boys, knowing my bashfulness, induced a 
Squaw, for the sum of $1.00, to embrace me. All this at the Sutler’s 
Store, Fort Yamhill, Oregon. Of course, the squaw done her part, 
and I done mine by turning red all over. I told the Boys that such 
actions were sad evidence of human depravity when men paid a $1.00 
for a Blush. 


Dec. 28, 1862. Rains. Nothing of interest. 
Dec. 29, 1862. Cloudy, with strong wind. 


Dec. 30, 1862. Rains very hard. Mounted Guard. Two prisoners 
(Indians) caught for stealing goods from the Sutlers Store, one 
small boy having obtained entrance thro’ a broken window-pane! 
Later in the night three more prisoners were brought in, accomplices. 


Dec. 31, 1862. Clear Day. “Muster,” 10 months pay due. Huse 
and I went toa “Watch Meeting.” Good time, seen Old Year out, and 
the New Year came in under a sudden change of weather, the wind 
raising to a strong Gale at 12 o’clock which was in our face all the 
way home. 

JAN. 1, 1863...°63 as in ’62.7 Just after Dinner a hail-Storm 


of half-hours duration, accompanied by Thunder and Lightning, re- 
lieved the monotony for a time. The Lightning struck a large fir tree 


His plans frustrated by his defeat, Burnside withdrew his demoralized army 
north of the Rappahannock during the night of the 15th and was subsequently 
relieved of his command, which was given to Gen. Joseph Hooker.” Dictionary 
of American History, II, 331. 

* The preceding four lines of the Journal are missing. A rectangular piece of 
paper, 114 x 6% inches, has been clipped from the leaf. 
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(in rear of the Hospital), removing a strip of bark, three inches in 
width, from the top to the bottom, shaking and losening the Posts 
beneath the Hospt’l porch. Lt Davison requested the teamsters to 
work to-day. 


JAN. 2, 1863. Rains hard. Hatch in making his “Abstract of Pur- 
chases” included 6,000 Ibs of Potatoes. Lt Davison certifies on Honor 
the [Company] purchased these Spuds at the lowest market price 
when he (Davison) paid 75 cts per bushel, and Bell & Brown, of 
whom purchased, gave 374 per bushel, this too without ever leav- 
ing their Store in Salem. The Teamsters had 500 bushels of Spuds 
offered them at 37 cts per bushel. This displays Davisons energy 
and Honesty, enough to damn most men. Another of his saving 
schemes... & 


JAN. 3, 1863. Rains very hard. Every small stream out of its banks, 
the Yamhill River [more] than at any period last year. Case gone to 
Salem. 


Jan. 4, 1863. Cleared off. Sunday. “Inspection.”’ Dull day indeed. 


JAN. 5, 1863. Clear..““Mounted Guard.”’ The Sentences of those in 
Conft came by mail to-day. Capt orders “Irons” on immediately 
before reading to the Prisoners the “Order.” In the Evening he had 
them taken to his Office. In the presence of all the Coms’d Officers 
the Capt read the Order and commented as he read, “told how Sands 
had got two months less because he didn’t abuse his Officer in his 
(Sands) defense.” As tho’ this part of their offense. 


The Sentences 


Ist. M. B. Goodrich. 6 months hard labor with 12 lbs ball & chain 
attached to Left leg and $13.00 of his pay retained. At the expiration 
[of] his sentence to be Discharged the Service (Dishonorably). 

2nd. McPherson. 6 mos hard labor with 12 Ibs Ball & Chain 
attached to left leg and $13.00 per month of his pay retained. To be 
returned to Duty with his Company. 

3rd. L. A. Sands. 4 mos hard labor with 12 lbs Ball & chain 
attached to his left leg and $13.00 of his pay stopt. To return to Duty. 

4th. Wm Hammond. 3 mos hard labor, 12 Ibs Ball & Chain 
attached to his left leg, $13.00 of his pay retained. To return to Duty. 


8 Four lines on the verso of the mutilated leaf are missing ; see note 7. 
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5th. A. Reynolds. 3 mos hard labor, 12 lbs Ball & Chain attached 
to his left leg, $13.00 of his pay retained. To return to Duty. 

6th. Lewis Pilcher. 2 mos hard labor, $13.00 of his pay retained 
per month. 


JAN. 6, 1863. Rains. 3 Indians in Conft. This system of taking 
Indians and keeping them in a warm house, with plenty to eat and 
little to do, is only an incentive for crime. Feeding a starving man is 
no punishment. Case gone to Salem. 


JAN. 7, 1863. Rains. Case returned. No News. “On Police.” 
JAN. 8, 1863. Rains. Nothing transpires worthy of Notice. 


JAN. 9, 1863. Rains hard. King on “Police.” Lt Davison wanted 
' King to have the Prisoners dig both sides of a string, stretched from 
peg to peg, on a ditch surveyed Cal style, in order, he said, to obtain 
a “perfect grade.” 


Jan. 10, 1863. Rains. Case started for Salem. For several days 
past we have had miserable Coffee. The Capt does not pay the 
slightest attention to any complaints unless coming thro’ Sergeant 
Rathbun, and Sergt Rathbun never has reason to complain because 
his fare and priviledges is not that of Privates. 


Jan. 11, 1863. Rains. Sunday. “Inspection.” Preaching, not much 
of interest. “On Guard.” 


JAN. 12, 1863. Rains. Case returns. No News. 


Jan. 13, 1863. Cloudy and drizzling rain. “On Police.” While 
sitting in the Quarters, Shawk rushed in, calling on all those who 
wished to witness the only genuine cat-fight of the Day to come on. 
Seeing “Old Bob,” our cat, under his arm, I felt certain something 
was about to transpire and “fell in” accordingly. The Kitchin was 
full of men and expectation. On the floor was a huge tom cat. Clear- 
ing a ring, Shawk dumped old “Bob” who made straight way for the 
strange tabby who in turn made tracks for the cornor. Here he seemed 
seriously perplexed while ‘““Old Bob” eyed him with catlike ferocity. 
Suddenly, Baird cried out, “Look out, the strange cat is making 
ready to spring.” I looked and doubted his position as indicative of 
a fight. While waiting nerveously, the room was mysteriously filled 
with a perfume rivalling roses. Several of the Boys rushed to the 
Door, and Baird threw up the “sponge” while Shawk carried the 
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remains of the defeated cat out on a shovel. Thus ended a terrific 
Cat Fight. 


Jan. 14, 1863. Cloudy. 


Jan. 15, 1863. Cloudy. Several Boys on a “Lark” outside. Turned 
water in the new pipe to-day. Worked well. 


Jan. 16, 1863. Rains. Corp! Pickett released from Extra Duty and 
Sergt Rathbun detailed in his place. This is strange, and I venture 
such a thing was was [sic] never before heard of. An Orderly 
Sergeant detailed on Extra Duty—if he tends to his duties properly, 
its aman work. 

Jan. 17, 1863. Cloudy. Four Drunken Indians brought in by 
Condon to-day. 

Jan. 18, 1863. Cloudy. Sunday. “Inspection.” Lt Davison informs 
Corpl Fleehart, its highly improper for him to smoke in his (Davi- 
son) presence. What a pity. 

Jan. 19, 1863. Rains, some sleet. A small post established at the 
Agency where the troublesome Indians can be made a practical 
benefit. Corpl Gillingham, Pvts Huse, Grubb, Gregg, & Parlin with 
4 prisoners started over there to-day. Took Sick for the first time. 
In the Hospital. 


Jan. 20, 1863. Cool and Windy. Sick. Teams gone to Dayton 
with the old Fire Arms and a Mountain Howitzer recently ordered 
to Vancouver, W. T. Capt gone also. 


Jan. 21, 1863. Rains. Sick. The 3 Indians convicted of robbing 
the “Sutlers Store,” after satisfying the Sutler in a pecuniary light 
with 3 horses, were tied up, and each received 20 lashes, and released ! 


Jan. 22, 1863. Snow. Sick, complaint “Erysipelas.” Grubb came 
in to-day with “Mumps.” Hannum detailed in his stead. 

JAN. 23, 1863. Rains and Snows Alternately. “Convalescent.” 

Jan. 24, 1863. Rains. On Duty Once more. Davison gone to 
Salem. 

JAN. 25, 1863. Cloudy. Dt, 7 men (mounted), started for Salem. 
Two teamsters and 1 wagon go with them! “Inspection.” 

Jan. 26, 1863. Cloudy. Mounted Guard. Davison returned. No 
news. 
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Jan. 27, 1863. Rains hard. A Great “Revival” commences at the 
school house, a mile distant. Sensation Minister F. H. Mayfield is 
the leading light. A number of Boys went down. 


Jan. 28, 1863. Clear and cool. Dunn’s “Mule Cavalry” returned. 
Eleven prisoners in charge. 


Jan. 29, 1863. Clear and cool. Several of the boys, while under the 
“dropping of the sanctuary,” fell prostrate on the “Merry Seat.” 


Jan. 30, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott returned. Indians, prisoners, sent 
to “Agency.” Day Ist gone with teams to Dayton. 


JAN. 31, 1863. Clear. On Guard. “Revival still in full blast.” Espy 
gone with teams to Salem. 


Fes. 1, 1863. Rains, and still the “meeting” continues. Sunday. 
“Inspection.” 


Fes. 2, 1863. Clear. Went to church. Pvts Parlin and Grubb re- 
turned from Agency with “Mumps.” Pvts Clark, Getzendenner, & 
Simmons detailed in their place. 


Fes. 3, 1863. Clear. Meeting which has been so well attended, 
terminated in the name of the Lord to-day. 


Fes. 4, 1863. Clear and warm. 

Fes. 5, 1863. Rains. Mount Guard. Nix. 

Fes. 6, 1863. Snow, 6 inches deep. Several Boys out Gunning. 
Fes. 7, 1863. Snows. Sunday. “Inspection.” Nothing of interest. 
Fes. 8, 1863. Snowing. Military rules seemingly suspended. 
Fes. 9, 1863. Snowing still. 


Fes. 10, 1863. Snow, 15 inches Deep. On Guard. Sergt Coulter 
and a Dt sent out after “Injins.” 


Fes. 11, 1863. Snows hard the morning. Clears up in afternoon. 
Case arrives from Salem. No News. 


Fes. 12, 1863. Rains. Some Venison offered for sale to-day and 


purchased by some of the Boys. Made lively times operating after the 
“Crotonian style.’’® 


9 Venison in large quantities consumed by an untrained stomach has purga- 
tive effects. Croton oil, extracted from the seeds of Croton tigliwm, possesses 
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Fes. 13, 1863. Clear Day. 
Fes. 14, 1863. Rains again. 


Fes. 15, 1863. Rains. Snow moves off rapidly. Sunday. “Inspec- 
tion” in Quarters. . 


Fes. 16, 1863. Rains. Jordan 1st, Case, and Copeland out, giving 
invitations for our Ball. I am sick in Hospital with the “Mumps.” 


Fes. 12, 1863. Stormy Day. Snow all gone. Still sick. Preparations 
for the Ball still goes on. 

Fes. 18, 1863. Rains some. Sick. 

Fes. 19, 1863. Clear. Sick. 

Fes. 20, 1863. Rains a little. Sick. 

Fes. 21, 1863. Rains as usual. Sick. 

Fes. 22, 1863. Cloudy. Sunday. Washington’s Birthday. Pay 
Master come[s].1° 


Fes, 23, 1863. Rains some this morning. Readiness in all things, 
particular in Balls, so our Boys say. Ladies & Gentlemen coming in. 
Boys have money plerity and use it freely. Sick. 


Fes. 24, 1863. Clear. After the Ball sleepy appearing men at every 
turn, report an evening pleasantly spent. Gambling inaugurated, 
successfully ridding some of the Boys of the hard-earned dimes. Sick. 


Fes. 25, 1863. Clear. Sick. All straightened up again in Quarters. 
Several Boys on a Bender. One man seriously injured. Sick. 


Fes. 26, 1863. Rains. “Returned to Duty,” a well man. Went after 
the injured Soldier, Felix Munday. Poor fellow, Liquor has well nigh 
finished his Service, one Leg paralyzed. 


Fes. 27, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Boys returning from their spree, 
considerably in Liquor. Put them in G. H. to sober off for to-morrows 
“Muster.” At “Retreat” an Order detailing 1 Sergt and 6 Pvts to 


most active purgative properties. To describe the suffering from the overcon- 
sumption of venison as “operating after the Crotonian style” is unusual but 
highly descriptive. The editor is indebted to Dr. Dorothy Johansen of Reed 
College for establishing the connection between venison and Croton oil. 

10 “Major [Thomas M.] Winston, of the U. S. army, went over to Fort 
Yamhill on Saturday [Feb. 21] to pay off the soldiers. We understand he will 
pay mostly in coin.” Statesman, Feb. 23, 1863. 
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accompany Ist Lieut James Garden and to assist the same in survey- 
ing a “New Military Road to Fort Yamhill from the Saletz Block 
house.’’!! 


Fes. 28, 1863. Rains. “General Muster” and a general sobering 
off. Capt said it was now time to commence Soldiering again. All 
hands concurring. 


Mar. 1, 1863. Cloudy. Sunday. “Inspection.” Very dull. Capt 
found “Canteens” scarce. A. B. Courtright discharged (honorably). 


Mar. 2, 1863. Cloudy. Case raffles off his Watch, causes some ex- 
citemant. Wall wins it. Moran, Rodgers, and Lowee gone to Salem. 


Mar. 3, 1863. Cloudy. Had a ride. Farmers plowing, ground 
_ rather wet yet. The Compy are well satisfied since certain restrictions 
have been removed. 


Mar. 4, 1863. Clear. On Guard. No news. 


Mar. 5, 1863. Snowed this morning. Rumers of a Detachment 
going to Saletz Block house. 


Mak. 6, 1863. Snowed last night, cold winds. Capt Scott gone to 
Salem. Seven Boys returned from a Ball at Amity, report “gay 
time.” A Citizen came in to-day asking protection for his Sheep. 
Some Indian Dogs having distroyed some Sheep. Lt Davison, tem- 
porarily in Command, detailed 3 men to “shoot said dogs.” Fine 
employment for Soldiers, shooting starving Dogs. 


Mar. 7, 1863. Snow, hail, sleet, rain, and at times strong winds 
blowing, altogether very disagreeable weather. “Monte” and “21” 
quite lively, drawing money from where it will be needed in times 
to come. 


Mar. 8, 1863. Clear. Capt returned from Salem. No News. 


Mak. 9, 1863. The Boys recently Court Martialed had their chains 
knocked off. An event of general satisfaction. 


Mar. 10, 1863. Clear. Start for Salem to have a three days respite 
in company with Huse, Curless, Case, & Copeland. Lowe went yes- 
terday to take care of Pvt Lowee. Its possible I will have to relieve 
him, Lowe. 


ra I A ee ak Vee soy Rat) Oita: Wit er ee 
11 For a history of the Siletz Blockhouse see Appendix III, “Four Forgotten 
Forts.” 
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Mar. 11, 1863. From this day to the 20th inclusive I must con- 
dense the items which transpire during my stay in Salem, Ogn. Lt 
Col J. A. English, U. S. A. Inspecting Officer,!? had visited our post. 
Seeming satisfied, took his departure. John Hunsucker, alias “Pike,” 
stabbed C. H. Frank, Drummer, slightly injurying him. Was confined 
a while. The five Boys recently tried by C. M. and “Pike” were re- 
leased and returned to Duty in Compy on account of good behavior. 
Several Boys had a St. Patrick celebration, done well. It rained with 
the exception of three days while I was absent. Pvt Lowee returned 
well. 


Mar. 21, 1863. Cloudy, some snow and rain. Garden’s Road Dt 
training their Pack Mules. Dr. E. A. Tompkins turning over Hosp’tl 
Stores to Steward Deree, prepatory to leaving us, having tendered 
his resignation. He is a fine old man, and we shall regret his loss.18 


Mak. 22, 1863. Clear and delightful. 


Mar. 23, 1863. Clear. Pvt Getzendenner made Gardener. Grimsley 
sent of to Ft “Lafayette’’* in his place. 


12 Thomas Cooper English (1828-76), a native of Pennsylvania, graduated 
from West Point in 1849.'He held commissions in the Fifth and Ninth Infantry 
and was lieutenant colonel in the First Washington Territory Infantry during 
the Civil War. English served in Oregon as assistant provost marshal general 
and superintendent of the volunteer recruiting service. The records of Fort 
Yamhill do not mention his visitation. But the Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Mar. 
1863, report: “Lieut. Colonel T. C. English, lst Regt. W. T. Ifty., Inspector 
General District of Oregon, inspected on the 11th inst. the troops at this 
post ves" 

13 Captain Scott’s letter to the assistant adjutant general at Fort Vancouver 
acknowledged some of the difficulties created by Dr. Tompkins resignation. 
“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter in refference to the 
removal of Hospital Steward [William Y.] Deere from this Post and would 
inform the General Commanding that if the resignation of Asst Surg E. A. 
Tompkins 4 Infy C. V. Should be accepted, it would be very difficult to get 
along without the Steward, unless some Surgeon was sent here who under- 
stood how to keep the Books, and make the necissary Hospital Returns. Asst 
Surg Tompkins’ Resignation was forwarded through your Office and is ex- 
pected here every day. Should his resignation not be accepted, I have men who 
can perform the duties of Steward.” Letter Book Kept at Fort Yamhill, 1856- 
1865 (University of Oregon Library), Apr. 10, 1863. 

14 The identification of Fort Lafayette is uncertain. Probably it was the 
soldiers’ name for the “small post” established at the Grand Ronde Agency in 
Jan. 1863, “where the troublesome Indians can be made a practical benefit.” 
See Bensell’s Journal entry for Jan. 19, 1863. 
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Mak. 24, 1863. Beautiful Spring day. No News. Boys went pre- 
paring Garden. 


Mar. 25, 1863. Clear. Case gone to Salem. 


Mar. 26, 1863. Clear. The Boys, hauling manure for the Garden, 
excited Ty-ee John’s indignation. The piece of ground selected was 
his, and he informed Capt Scott that he, John, had no objection to 
his (Scott) ploughing and (combing) harrowing the ground, but he, 
John, did object to having manure put on his “illehie [ground].” In 
vain, the Capt endeavored to show him the benefit of his agricul- 
tural system. Finely, to close useless arguments, he had to threaten 
John with the Guard house. I noticed to-day the first spring-flowers 
and gathered a small Yellow and Blue varity, really modest and wore 
-a look of hesitancy as tho’ possibly they had “crowded the Season.” 
Lieut Garden requested my company and assistance on his proposed 
expedition as “Journalist.” But I fear Scott will urge an objection. 


Mar. 26, 1863.1° Clear. The Boys on duty at “Fort Lafayette” in 
charge of Indian Prisoners. 8 in number, and assisted by outsiders, 
overpowered the Guard, Grimsley and Gregg. Fortunately, Grimsley 
got lose and overtook them. One of the Indians snapped a Revolver 
at Grimsley (one he had taken from Sandy Gregg) whem Grimsley 
demanded a surrender, whereupon Grimsley shot the scoundrel dead. 
Considerable noise in Camp. 


Mak. 27, 1863. Clear. Orders recived from Hd Qrs detaching 40 
men and one Commiss’d Officer from this Compy.1¢ 


15 The date of Mar. 26, 1863 appears twice in the journal. “Connected,” a 
marginal note, and braces in red ink link the two entries. Note and braces seem 
to be a later addition. 

16 “First Lieut. James Garden and twenty men from Company D,” Special 
Orders No. 20, Headquarters District of Oregon, Mar. 25, 1863, directed, “will 
repair to and take post at Fort Hoskins, Oreg., and relieve Company D (Cap- 
tain Seidenstriker’s) ... A detachment of twenty men from Company D... 
will proceed via Fort Hoskins to and take post at the block-house on the Siletz 
Reservation, and relieve the detachment from Company D, First Washington 
Territory Volunteers. When relieved the latter will return to Fort Hoskins.” 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 365. 

Rumors about a new assignment for the troops at Fort Hoskins and Fort 
Yamhill had been published in the Statesman on Mar, 16, 1863. “It is said the 
company of Infantry stationed at Fort Hoskins has been ordered to hold itself 
in readiness to join the expedition to the Boise river country [against maraud- 
ing Indians]. The citizens in that neighborhood petition Gen. Alvord to permit 
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Mar. 28, 1863. Clear. Details made to-day. 20 men for Block 
house and 20 more under Lt Garden for Ft Hoskins. All rush and 
fuss now. 


Mar. 29, 1863. Clear. Sunday. All the Co out on “Inspection.” 
Look very well. Some swapping of and others outside bidding their 
Galls good-Bye. 


Mak. 30, 1863. Clear and warm. Sergeants Lowe and Coulter in- 
spect their respective squads. All satisfactory. 


Mar. 31, 1863. Clear. 6 o'clock this morning 40 of our old com- 
panions left us for an indefinite length of time. They formed ‘‘in 
line,” cheerful and gay, moved off amid cheers and good feeling. May 
they all return sound and well.1” 


them to remain.—The soldiers, however, desire active service.” On Mar. 30, 
1863, the Statesman published General Alvord’s answer to the petition of the 
citizens. “Fort Hoskins Not to Be Abandoned.—The following is from General 
Alvord in reply to a communication from the citizens of Corvallis, through 
Gov. Gibbs, urging that the post at Fort Hoskins should not be abandoned: 

“Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of your letter of the 
5th inst., inclosing to me the letter of A. D. Barnard, Esq., on the part of the 
citizens of Corvallis, urging that Fort Hoskins shall not be abandoned. It has 
been decided that a detachment of twenty or thirty men will be left at that post. 
—If the company of Oregon Volunteers now being raised by Lieut. [Henry C.] 
Small at Eugene City can be completed, I think I am justified in saying that 
it will be stationed at Fort Hoskins. The companies stationed at Forts Yamhill 
and Hoskins since the autumn of 1861, were raised in California. Oregon has 
furnished seven companies—California seven regiments since the war began. 
The population of California is not ten times that of Oregon. I know very well 
the patriotic sentiments of your Excellency, and of the masses of the people of 
Oregon. I know that in former wars the people of Oregon have promptly and 
gallantly rallied for the defence of the frontier, and that they would now come 
forward if they were thoroughly convinced of the necessity. California has 
sent troops to Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Oregon, and her volunteers 
have recently achieved a brilliant victory over the Indians on the soil of Wash- 
ington Territory—the same Snake Indians against whom troops from this 
quarter will operate.” 

17 Lieutenant James Garden assumed command at Fort Hoskins on Apr. 6, 
1863. On the same day the Statesman reported the successful completion of the 
reorganization of the troops at Fort Yamhill. “Capt. Scott, in command at Fort 
Yamhill, has just returned from Fort Hoskins and the Siletz Agency, at each 
of which places he has stationed twenty men of his Company... This distribu- 
tion of Capt. Scott’s Company leaves forty men at Fort Yamhill. The three 
posts are to be under his command.” 
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Apr. 1, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Very Dull indeed. 
Apr. 2, 1863. Clear. Some rain during the night. 


Apr. 3, 1863. Clear. An interesting scene in Quarters to-day. Sergt 
King baptised. We have excellent provisions now, well cooked by 
Pvt Hooly. Detailed on Extra Duty, April 1st, 1863. 


Apr. 4, 1863. Rain and Snow. Davison very mad at Day because 
he, Day, obeyed Lt Garden and stayed several days longer then he 
ought to. Davison said he shouldn’t listen to Lt Garden. What an Ass. 


Apr. 5, 1863. Rain. Sunday. Inspection. 

Apr. 6, 1863. On Guard. Clear. 

Apr. 7, 1863. Of Guard. Rain. 

Apr. 8, 1863. Clear. I was taken off Police to work in Office. 
Apr. 9, 1863. Clear. Started with Express for Salem. 


Apr. 10, 1863. Clear. Returned. Our old limits on us again in 
consequence of some men abusing the privileges freely granted them. 


Apr. 11, 1863. Clear. Sunday inspection. Davison inspects us. 
Commads, “Inspection Arms,” before opening Ranks, then shoulders 
Arms and “Opens Ranks.” Without bringing us to an Order, he 
again commands, “Inspection Arms.”1!8 What an Ass. 


Apr. 12, 1863. Rains. Davison, McWilliams, and Copeland start 
on the survey of a Wagon Road. I and Rodgers go after Pvt Plunkett 
who started with six mule team for Hoskins this morn. Supposed 
he took several Squaws with him. Orders to bring Plunkett and 
Squaws back. 


Apr. 13, 1863. Rains. Return, satisfied he had no Sqaws with him. 
Apr. 14, 1863. Clear. Nothing of interest. 


Apr. 15, 1863. Rains. Receive Letters from Courtright request- 
ing portions of my “Journal.”’ Refused, for good reasons. 


Apr. 16, 1863. Rains. On Guard. Have the pleasure of releasing 
the Indian Boy “Simerty [?].” I was pleased to give him [h]is lib- 


18 Casey, Infantry Tactics, I, 59, confirms the diarist. “The recruit being at 
ordered arms, and having the bayonet in the scabbard, if the instructor wishes 
to cause an inspection of arms, he will command: Inspection—ARMS.” 
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erty, having received the harshest treatment from that examplary 
Christian, Agent J. B. Condon. 


Apr. 17, 1863. Rains. Come of Guard. 


Apr. 18, 1863. Rains. Good news. Rosencrans on the march. 
Granger’s Division fight successfully.19 Receive Nephews?? mini- 
ture, cunning little rascal. 


Apr. 19, 1863. No, “Nothin.” 


Apr. 20, 1863. Rain. King gone to Salem. The Boys had some fun 
with a Weasel found under a wood pile. After a long chase he was 
captured and “pitted” against every cat in the fort, always coming 
out best. Finally, “Skookum”’ ‘‘mimeloused” him. 


Apr. 21, 1863. Rain. Two Privates ““Lanced’*! in place of Corpl 
Fleehart and myself, McWilliams & Carr. 


Apr. 22, 1863. Rain. Lt Davison returns, reports Road bad and 
impracticable. 


Apr. 23, 1863. Clear. Davison gone to Salem. 
Apr. 24, 1863. Rain. Davison back. No news. 


Apr. 25, 1863. Clear and warm. Copeland returned, having been 
left at Hoskins lame. Case came also, bringing letters from the Boys. 


Apr. 26, 1863. Clear Day. I enjoyed a ride to Buells Mills. Took 
Dinner with friend Thorn. 


Apr. 27, 1863. Rains some. “Nothing doing.” 


Apr. 28, 1863. Clear. Case gone back to Hoskins. Corp] Erwin 
got Drunk on Guard. Threatened to shoot Capt Scott, loading his 


19 “Rebels Acknowledge Defeat in Kentucky,” the Statesman claimed on 
Apr. 20, 1863. “Headquarters Army Potomac, April 14. The Richmond dis- 
patches admit a bad rout of Pogram in Kentucky, and say the rebel loss was 
heavy, and after a severe hand to hand fight of several hours the confeds gave 
up and fell back. A dispatch says Rosecrans has sent five regiments to Ken- 
tucky, and ordered all cavalry from that State to his army [of the Cumber- 
land] at Murfreesboro...’ Major General Gordon Granger had commanded 
a division in Kentucky since Sept. 1862. 

20 The nephew, Joseph Skaggs, was the oldest child of Mary Skaggs, Ben- 
sell’s older sister. Interview with Mr. Jay W. Dunn, son of Bensell’s younger 
sister, Marguerite Dunn, July 28, 1956. 

21 Lance corporal, a private appointed acting corporal without change of 
pay. 
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gun, and raising Ned generally. Finally relieved and placed under 
arrest, having committed one of highest offenses known to military 
Law. I was busy writing in Q. M. Dept papers for the 5th.?? 


Apr. 29, 1863. Clear. Nix. 


Apr. 30, 1863. Clear. “General Muster” 714 o’clock. Capt Scott 
started immediately after to Ft Vancouver, W. T. 


May 1, 1863. 1st Day of May and a beautiful Day indeed, clear and 
warm. 

May 2, 1863. Rains, cold wind blowing most of the time. A De- 
tail was made last night consisting of Corp] Redding, Pvts Pilcher 
& Redd. An Indian, ““Tauwauletan Dave,” made complaints of some 
Indians selling “Lum.” Redding found the supposed culprit perfectly 
~ sober but Dave exhibited a vindictive spirit and suggested Redding’s 
getting the “Indians Shoes, smelling his breadth, and marching him 
to the Guard house.” This polite intimation of a Corporal’s Duty 
overcame Redding and caused much merriment among the Boys. 

May 3, 1863. Clear and Warm. 

May 4, 1863. Clear. Boys Buy a Bear, “tenas itchurt [young 
bear],” for $3. Quite lively little fellow, named it “Julio.” “Sunday 
Inspection” as usual. 

May 5, 1863. Rains. Some News received to-day. 

May 6, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott got back. Nothing of importance. 

May 7, 1863. Clear. Lt Davison gone to Salem. Boys ae 
plenty of Salmon Trout. Fleehart caught 72 to-day. 


May 8, 1863. Clear. Davison returned, bringing an old chum of 
Doc Tompkins, Doc Harris, from Grass Valley, Cal.?8 Also great 
news from the Potomac Army.*4 


22 The monthly returns of the quartermaster’s department had to be trans- 
mitted to the “Quartermaster-General... within five days after the month to 
which they relate...” Revised Regulations for the Army, 1861, p. 172. 

23 Dr. George C. Harris (1811-86), a native of Maryland, went as physician 
to California in 1849 and practiced among the gold miners. “He came to Oregon 
in 1865, settling at Eugene, where he practiced until 1881 when he moved to 
Pendleton.” O. Larsell, The Doctor in Oregon; A Medical History (Portland, 
1947), pp. 314-315. Grass Valley, Nevada County, California, fifty miles north- 
northeast of Sacramento, on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, was the 
center of a gold mining area. 

24 Dispatches in the Statesman, May 11, 1863, reflect the changing fortunes 
of Brigadier General Joseph Hooker in the fight in Virginia which culminated 
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May 9, 1863. Clear. One Day Later. “Hooker cleaning the 
Traitors; °° 

May 10, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Was busy writing in 
forenoon and attended preaching in Quarters. Bro Starr officiated. 
George Erwin was released from Arrest this evening and returned 
to duty. He, if treated as justice would demand, should have been 
Court Martialed On Charges to Wit, 1. Being drunk on Duty, 
neglected his duty in failing to relieve his guard (Sentinel) at the 
proper time, 2. Giving Whiskey to Members of his Guard, 3. Abusive 
language to his Superior Officer, Capt Scott, 4. Loading his gun and 
requesting member of Guard to the same for the purpose of shooting 
Capt Scott, thus eveincing a spirit “highly Subversive of good Order 
and Military Discipline.” 

May 11, 1863. Clear, warm day. J. M. Smith, of Sutter Creek, 
Cal,?° arrives on a visit to old friends. Terrible news this of Hooker’s 
defeat, cast a gloom over us. 


in his defeat at Chancellorsville on May 1. The news of the first page and ona 
part of the second show variations on the general optimism expressed in the 
following headlines : “Battle and Defeat of Rebels in Virginia,” “The Prospects 
favorable for Federals,” and “Hooker Confident of a Brilliant Victory.” But 
the “Special Dispatch to the Statesman, received by Telegraph—Oregon Line,” 
shattered the hope for victory. “Hooker Defeated, and Driven Across the 
Rappahannock,” a headline on the second page announced. 

The editorial comment underwent a similar transition. “The news of this 
week is very exciting in character and, in the main, good...” The “Latest” 
marked the change. “The buoyancy of the public feeling created by yesterday’s 
dispatch has suddenly been dashed by the telegraphic news from Portland 
this morning, giving us dates to the 7th, brought by steamer from San Fran- 
cisco. Gen. Hooker has suffered a defeat, the magnitude of which cannot be 
accurately known at present... The defeat was so sudden that the dead and 
wounded were left on the field, uncared for. It is impossible to form any 
accurate estimate of the condition of things on the Rappahannock. Enough has 
been received to cast a general and deep gloom over the public spirit. Further 
details may relieve the present aspect, but it can scarcely be hoped.” 

25 The tenor of Hooker’s “Congratulatory Order” of Apr. 30, 1863, published 
in the Statesman, May 11, may have inspired this statement. “The Command- 
ing General announces to the army that the operations of the last three days 
have determined that our enemy must either fly or come out from behind their 
defences and give us battle on our own ground where certain destruction awaits 
them.” 

26 Sutter Creek, Amador County, California, about forty miles east-south- 
east of Sacramento, in the Mother Lode country, was settled in the 1850s; it 
had gold mines and reduction works. 
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May 12, 1863. Clear. Owen Gilleck had his leg broken near the 
ankle by a wild “Cayuse.” 

May 13, 1863. Clear. Started this morning for Dayton, horseback. 
Left here at 4% o’clock, arrived at Dayton 8%. Distance 32 miles. 

May 14, 1863. Clear. Came home with the teams to find Pet Bear 
“Julio” gone. “Absent without Leave.” G. Erwin get drunk again 
and abuses Condon who gives George a black eye and otherwise 
thrashes him. 

May 15, 1863. Clear. Lt Davison gone to Salem. Great news from 
Hooker’s Army. Our flag reported in Richmond. General rejoicing. 

May 16, 1863. Rains. News contradicted.27 Pvt Munday “from 
__ Sick in Confinement.” 

May 17, 1863. Rains. Sunday. “Inspection.” Several of the [boys] 
gone to Church. 

May 18, 1863. Rains very hard. Second report concerning the 
capture of Richmond. 

May 9, 1863. Clear. Gloomy expressions prevail. 

May 20, 1863. Clear. Start for Fort Hoskins. Arrive there 5 
o'clock a.m. Find the Boys all well. The Fort has a bad location and 
looks lonely, baards weather-beaten, and the quarters need white 
washing to make them look cheerful.?8 


27 “Our latest dispatches in the last week’s paper were extremely dishearten- 
ing. Since that time the news has been alternately good, bad, and indifferent— 
one day creating exultant hopes, and the next dashing them with disappoint- 
ment.” This tendency of the news, described in an editorial of the S tatesman, 
May 18, 1863, prevailed throughout the entire issue. The headlines of the front 
page announced Union victories: “Gen. Keyes Advances on Richmond from 
Yorktown. Reported Capture of the City. Hooker’s retreat only a Ruse to 
Draw Rebels from Richmond. Great Excitement in San F rancisco, Sacramento 
and the Atlantic Cities.” The “Latest” comment of the editorial writer read 
differently. “This morning’s dispatches contradicts positively the story of the 
taking of Richmond and the recrossing of the Rappahannock by Hooker’s 
army. Those dispatches were ‘made up of whole cloth.’ ” 

28 Almost a year before Bensell saw the barracks, Captain Seidenstriker 
“considered it necessary to have the Company Quarters, Kitchen and Store 
Rooms inside, and if possible the outside of the Buildings of this Post repaired 
and whitewashed.” The quartermaster was supposed to furnish “for these pur- 
poses the required quantitat of about 6 Barrels of Lime... Also brown paint 
for the Windowframes of the Officers Quarters.” Fort Yamhill Post Orders, 
July 17, 1862. 
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May 21, 1863. Clear. Had a fine ride over Kings Valley, the 
“garden spot” of Oregon. Succeeding buying 30 Bushels potatoes, 
25c per Bushel. 


May 22, 1863. Rains some. Get the teams started for home and 
take the Salem road myself. Pass thro the flourishing town of Mon- 
mouth, noted for its “Institute’’2® and arid situation. 6 miles further 
and we pass “Independance,” situated on the Willimette River. Next 
place bearing a name is “Leona,” one house and ferry. Still onward, 
and we find “Eola,” small and quiet. 5 miles of river Bottom road, 
and we decern the Capital of this great State Oregon. 


May 23, 1863. Rains slightly. Leave Salem for home. Having put 
“Jake” in a nice Buggy feel more comfortable. Overtake a rosy 
cheeked school girl. Ask her to take a ride, and we ride. Bless me, 
how “pleasant.” 


May 24, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Catholic Church at 
the Agency. Several Boys gone. Hatch & Case down from Hoskins. 
Pvt John O’Neil “Joined By Enlistment.” King commences Sunday 
school. 


May 25, 1863. Clear. Lt Davison, & Capt Scott, and Hatch have 
a row. All hands to blame. Certain contracts for Wood let to A. D. 
Babcock, brother Odd Fellow,®° on a private understanding. This 
shows a strong disposition in Davison to abuse the interest of Uncle 
Sam. 


May 26, 1863. Clear. Case, Frank, Hatch gone back to Hoskins. 
Wood Contracts let to-day to the lowest responsible Bidder. Hussy 


29 Monmouth University, now Oregon College of Education, Monmouth. 

30 Averis D. Babcock, born in New York in 1818, came to Oregon from 
Indiana in 1852. He took a donation land claim of 160 acres in the northern 
portion of Polk County on the Yamhill River. Oregon Donation Land Claims, 
Oregon State Library (mimeographed copy, University of Oregon Library), 
Vol. III, No. 2, p. 6. Babcock practiced law and entered politics. In 1857, he was 
elected to the Constitutional Convention in Salem as delegate from Polk and 
Tillamook. His name appears among the delegates who signed the Oregon 
Constitution on Sept. 18, 1857. Charles Henry Carey (ed.), The Oregon Con- 
stitution and Proceedings and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 
1857 (Salem, 1926), pp. 65, 433. Babcock was a member of Friendship Lodge, 
No. 6, Dallas, Polk County. On May 4, 1859, he was appointed Worthy Grand 
Marshal of the Grand Lodge of Oregon. Proceedings R. W. G. Lodge of Ore- 
gon, 1856-1866, pp. 106, 476, 515. 
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bids $2.50, Burden $2.48, Litchfield $2.49%! Babcock did not bid but 
Capt and Davison said, they would have to let him save some (“as 
per statement”). 


May 27, 1863. Clear. Indian confined and released. 


May 28, 1863. Clear and very cool. Capt’s wife sick. King inquires 
of Davison regarding her health whereupon Davison shows his 
ignorance by pronouncing such question highly impertinent! 


May 29, 1863. Clear. Obtain news of Vicksburg’s fall.?* Good. 
May 30, 1863. Clear and warm. 


May 31, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Boys gone to Sunday 
school. 


June 1, 1863. Clear. Nothing of interest. J. O’Neil sworn in. 
JUNE 2, 1863. Clear. The capture of Vicksburg contradicted. An- 


other reason of gloom. I am detailed to Carry Express and officiate 
as Post Clerk. : 


JuNE 3, 1863. Rains. Lieut Davison, Pvts Wall & Carr gone out 
on Wagon Road Exploration. 


JuNE 4, 1863. Rains some. Boys buy another Bear, christian name 
Cy) ack ? 


31 A Nathan Hussey, probably the father of the “Hussy girls,” farmed in 
Polk County since 1844. Job Burden, probably the father of “Miss Burton,” 
lived in the vicinity of Fort Yamhill. (See Journal entry, Aug. 30, 1862.) 
He is registered, “64 years old, Carpenter, born in Prussia,” in the Origi- 
nal Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free in- 
habitants in Douglas Precinct in the County of Polk...enumerated... 
on the 17 day of July 1860... Post Office Salt Creek.” His wife, Nancy, 
92, came from Ohio. Two of his children, John, 20, and Nancy, 16, were 
natives of Illinois. David, 10, was born in Oregon. Gilbert C. Litchfield 
(1832-1924), a native of Connecticut, visited Australia, saw San Francisco, 
tried his luck on the Fraser River, and finally found his way to Oregon in the 
spring of 1858. He worked in a sawmill at Salem and, in 1861, got a job as 
clerk for Benjamin Simpson in the sutler’s store at Fort Yamhill. When the 
owner was appointed Indian agent at Siletz in the spring of 1863, Litchfield 
formed a brief partnership with Rockey Preston Earhart and bought the store 
which he ran for the next thirty years. “Journal Man,” Oregon Journal, Aug. 
22, 1922. : 

82 The Statesman reported phases of the siege of Vicksburg on June 1, 1863, 
and claimed, “Vicksburg Probably Captured.” But Vicksburg did not fall until 
July 3. 
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June 5, 1863. Clear. Davison and party home again. Failure, 
got lost. : 


JuNneE 6, 1863. Clear. Indian prisoner. Wires reported down,*? 
wake [no] news. — 


JUNE 7, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Our Musician, Lotsy, 
in practicing on a difficult “Call” discovered a fly speck which he had 
been vainly trying reach. An Octave to high. Funny. 


June 8, 1863. Raining. Davison gone to Salem. 
JUNE 9, 1863. Clear. Davison home. No News. 
June 10, 1863. Clear. “Jesus Wept.” 

June 11, 1863. Clear. Very “quiet on the Yamhill.” 


JUNE 12, 1863. Clear. Davison, Wall, & Carr gone to the Coast. 
Looking for a road! 


June 13, 1863. Clear. Very Busy, writing. 


June 14, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Preaching in Quar- 
ters, plenty crinoline and Black stocking. Horrid taste. 


June 15, 1863. Clear and sultry. 

JunE 16, 1863. Clear. Sergt King & Copeland on a visit to Hoskins. 
June 17, 1863. Clear and dull. 

June 18, 1863. Clear. King and Sy home again. 

JuNE 19, 1863. Clear and cool. 

June 20, 1863. Clear. King relieves Coulter at Block house. 


June 21, 1863. Clear. King leaves us this morning. I with others 
go to Camp Meeting. Dull time. 


JUNE 22, 1863. Clear. Bad News, Raid into Pennsylvania.** Indian 
in arrest. 


33 About five months later, Nov. 2, 1863, the Statesman printed a note from 
the telegraph operator in Yreka “that the line between Weaverville and Scott 
Valley has become so old and infirm as to be down five or six times a week, 
and that the company is about to rebuilt that portion of it.” 

34 The Statesman, June 29, 1863, furnished some details on the “Raid into 
Pennsylvania.” “News from Pittsburg shows that great excitement exists 
there. The rebels are reported forty miles distant. The rebels occupied Cham- 
bersburg this morning.” “Washington in Danger... The Rebel Army moving 
towards the National Capital” had been the main news in the June 22 issue. 
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JuNE 23, 1863. Clear. Conversation on the news, exciting. 


JuNE 24, 1863. Clear. Davison, Wall, & Carr home. Bringing Lt 
Herzer®® from the Block house on a visit. 


JuNE 25, 1863. Clear. Start for Salem in a Buggy. “Very pleasant.” 
JUNE 26, 1863. Clear. Return. No news. 


June 27, 1863. Clear. Several of the Boys making hay on the 
“Parade.” 


JUNE 28, 1863. Nix cume arouse. 
JuNE 29, 1863. Cool and Clear. Preparing for muster to-morrow. 
June 30, 1863. Clear, and mustered at 8. 6 months pay due. 


Jury 1, 1863. Clear. Start for Ft Hoskins. Leave the Boys pre- 
paring for the 4th. 


Jury 2, 1863. Rains. Find all the Boys well at Hoskins. Rest well 
and leave this morning for Siletz Block house. Jim Paddock accom- 
panies me. Rough and wild appearing country. Just at sundown 
discry the stars and Stripes floating over the Block house. Heartily 
welcomed by the Boys. 


Juxy 3, 1863. Raining. My Mule lame this morning. Concluded to 
stay another day. Sergt King actg comdg and I take a stroll. Fine 
location for an agency. Indian very scarce, mostly on the Coast, fish- 
ing. Excellent fishing in Siletz River, a stone’s throw from the fort. 


Jury 4, 1863. Clear and pleasant. Run up the Flag, three cheers 
given with a will. Adjurn for breakfast. Pick our teeth. Compare this 
4th with others. All turn out for target amusement, distance 5 hun- 
dred yards. Fire by “file,” “rank,” & Company. Do good shooting. 
Take a stroll thro’ Lemalcier’s garden. Fine place for vegetables. 
Have some for dinner which was by far the most interesting feature 
of the well observed day. 


Jury 5, 1863. Clear. Start for home. Bid all the Boys “good bye,” 


85 Second Lieutenant Louis Herzer, Company D, First Washington Terri- 
tory Infantry, was on detached service at the Siletz Blockhouse from Aug. 11, 
1862 to Oct. 8, 1864. Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Aug. 1862; Fort Yamhill 
Post Returns, Oct. 1864. After the withdrawal of Captain Seidenstriker‘s com- 
pany from Fort Hoskins, in Apr. 1863, Lieutenant Herzer had been ordered to 
remain “in command at the block-house on the Siletz Reservation.” Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 365. 
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and dash down the hill. Turning a point, lose sight of the patriotic 
little garrison. 


Juty 6, 1863. Clear. Find the Boys at Hoskins recovering from 
the fourth. Jim Plunkett, gunner, having been injured by discharge 
of the cannon. Boys relate numerous laughable incedents. 


Jury 7, 1863. Clear. Start home again having in charge a Recruit, 
George Filbrook. Arrive at the Fort sundown. Here, the 4th was 
gloriously celebrated. No gauard on all day. Had an excellent dinner 
and plenty of “O, be joyful.” A few went to Salem & Dallas. 


Juy 8, 1863. Clear. Feeling tired I devote this day to rest. 


Jury 9, 1863. Clear. Another Recruit enlists, William Brown. We 
are even now, having just 85 rank & file. 


Jury 10, 1863. Clear. Finish all monthly papers. Lieut Herzer 
pays us a visit. I should think mentally Davison’s equal, “just.” 


Jury 11, 1863. Clear. Great news received to-day. Meade’s vic- 
tory*® brings joy. The Post was unecessarily left without a Com- 
missioned Comdr. Strange, contrasted with past proceedings. 


Jury 12, 1863. Clear. Sunday. Preaching in Quarters. News of 
yesterday confirmed. Good. 


Jury 13, 1863. Clear & warm. Nothing of interest. 
Jury 14, 1863. Clear. Carr & Mundy gone out surveying Road. 


36 Under the headlines, “Great Battles in Pennsylvania. Defeat and Rout of 
Lee’s Army,” the Statesman, July 13, 1863, reported General George Meade’s 
victory at Gettsyburg. Extra editions had already published part of the infor- 
mation on Saturday and Sunday, July 11 and 12. The editorial expressed the 
immense satisfaction and relief with which the news was received. “The long 
train of disasters to the Union cause has come to an end. The right begins to 
prevail, and the clouds that so long have lowered over our country have broken 
to let down the sunlight of victory. Almost from every quarter, we have the 
glorious tidings of triumph over the arch enemies of the grand old Union. 
The last has been a proud week to the devoted hosts who have upborne the old 
flag, through the darkness of more than two years of violence, treason and 
darkened hopes. The news from Pennsylvania has, for several days, been 
freighted with the most gratifying success. The insolent invasion of the loyal 
States has been hurled back with the stunning vengeance it so richly deserved, 
and the proud minions of Davis’ despotism taught that the might is with the 
right at last. Lee has undoubtedly suffered the most overwhelming defeat of 
the war, with the loss of so many men, killed, wounded and prisoners that it 
would seem the rebel confederacy can never recover the shock.” 
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Jury 15, 1863. Very warm in forenoon. Blows up very cold after 
dinner. ; 


Jury 16, 1863. Clear. Had a Ride to Buell’s Mills. 


Jury 17, 1863. Clear. Paymaster Maj T. M. Winston, U. S. A.37 
arrives. Made a huge mistake in signing them, and Fleehart and I 
had to make two more complete Muster Rolls occupying all night. 
Each man received $78. 

Jury 18, 1863. Clear. Paymaster left for Vancouver. Capt Scott 
signing Muster Rolls and drawing the pay of those on Det. Ser.,38 
he leaves this morning for Hoskins & Blk house to pay off the men 
at those Posts. 


Juty 19, 1863. Clear. Gambling going on briskly, John Wall 
winner as usual. A report reaches us to-day of Sergt King’s Death. 
To some extent believed. 


JuLy 20, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott returns and contradicts the re- 
port of Yesterday. 


JuLy 21, 1863. Clear. I start for Salem. Pvt Lowee, Cook in Hos- 
pit’l, reported absent from Duty by Day, Actg Steward, &. 

JuLy 22, 1863. Clear. Return home. Pvt Lowee in Irons. Sands, 
Fleehart, & Rodgers, & Carr on a pleasure trip to the Coast. 

JuLy 23, 1863. Nothing of interest to-day. 


Juty 24, 1863. Clear. Plunkett & Hannum on a visit. Report times 
cheerful at Ft Hoskins. 


Jury 25, 1863. Clear and hot. Dr. G. K. Smith? and family arrives 
this morning. The Capt’s little girl being very sick, he authorizes me 
to sign passes. Jenny May expires at 3 o’clock this afternoon. Family 
in deep sorrow. 


Jury 26, 1863. Sunday. Bury the Capt’s little Girl. Rathbun, Coul- 


37 Major Thomas M. Winston, a native of Kentucky, was appointed pay- 
master on Apr. 5, 1860. He became brevet colonel in Mar. 1865. He resigned in 
1866 and died in 1894, 

38 Detached service; soldiers on rolls at the fort, but on duty elsewhere, and 
unable to appear for pay and sign the rolls. . 

39 Dr. G. K. Smith, “Citizen Physician,” relieved Assistant Surgeon E. A. 
Tompkins on July 27, 1863. He worked at Fort Yamhill until Dec. 5, 1863. Fort 
Yamhill Post Returns, July, Dec. 1863. 
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ter, & Whittall, and myself pall Bearers. Funeral sermon preached 
by Rev Booth. Many persons present. 


Jury 27, 1863. Clear. Orders read consolidating our Regiment.* 
Pvt Lowee released. 


» JuLy 28, 1863. Clear. In consequence of a slight row between 
Copeland, teamster, and Lt Davison, Sy was returned to Co Duty. 


Jury 29, 1863. Clear. Start to Salem. Sands & others of the coast- 
ing party return. Report having a good time. 


Jury 30, 1863. Clear. Home again. Very cool. Getzendenner, 
Whittall, & Mundy gone to Hoskins. John Wall marries Mrs. Ann 
Elitza Dyer this evening. 


Jury 31, 1863. [No entry. ] 

Aua. 1, 1863. Very cool. Nothing transpires of interest to-day. 

Aua. 2, 1863. Clear. Capt & wife left. Some talk of the Compy leav- 
ing ere long. 

Aue. 3, 1863. Clear. McDermott on a Bust, Davison giving him 
Whiskey for that purpose. 


Aug. 4, 1863. Clear. ““Wake ictkas [nothing ].” 


Aue. 5, 1863. Clear. Fleehart gone to Salem with papers of the 
5th. McDermott back and in the Guard house. Boys accuse him of 
drunkeness. He strenuously denies the charge and says, ‘““‘When ever 
I say I was not drunk then I was drunk. But Boys, I be damned if 
I was drunk this time.” 


Au. 6, 1863. Clear and devilish warm. 


Ava. 7, 1863. Clear. Sy and I go to a school exhibition. Quite in- 
teresting. Miss Lamson read “Famine” from “Hiawatha’*! very 
impressive (ina horn). 


40 Colonel Ferris Forman was relieved from his command of the Fourth 
California Infantry on June 19, 1863, and was informed that “the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Infantry will be reduced in the number of companies by consolidation 
under the recent act of Congress and general orders based thereon.” O fficial 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 489. 

41 Dorinda Lamson, “12 years old, born in Oregon,” is listed in the Original 
Schedule of the Eighth Census:of Population, for Oregon, “Free Inhabitants 
in South Fork Precinct in the County of Yamhill...enumerated...on the 
13th day of August 1860... Post Office Willamina.” She was the daughter of 
Jeremiah Lamson, a pioneer of the 1840s, who died near Sheridan in 1879, 
One of her brothers, Roswell C. Lamson, served in the Union navy during the 
Civil War. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha was published in 1855. 
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Aue. 8, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott & family returns. Brings intelli- 
gence of Hoskins being made Co Hd Qr’s.* 


Aue. 9, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.’”’ McDermott released 
after having done what six months ago would have cost him a Court 
Martial, i.e., bringing Whiskey into the Garrison and issuing it by 
the Gallon. This leniency semes strange, and stranger still, every man 
of this Compy could not do it. 


Ava. 10, 1863. Lieut Garden, Corpl Frank, and Drummer Pickett 
arrive from Ft Hoskins bringing Pvt Paddock in Irons charged 
with “Desertion” and stealing, also one Ward, deserter from the Ist 
W. T. Inf.4? Paddock stole a saddle belonging to Grubb and left in 
company with a Squaw. Both are now in the G. H. 


Ava. 11, 1863. Clear. Start for Salem. Fine day and a pleasant 
ride. Lt Davison gone to Vancouver. 


Aue. 12, 1863. Clear. Lt Garden, Corpl Pickett with the Deserter 
Ward gone to Ft Vancouver, W. T. 


Aue. 13, 1863. Clear. Fleehart and I have a high old hunt mounted 
on a mule apiece. We capture 3 Grouse, 2 Squirrels, 1 quail besides 
some we didn’t get. 


Aue. 14, 1863. Clear & very cool. Several of the “Novelty” gone 
to entertain some young ladies. 


Aue. 15, 1863. Clear. Pip and I went to the “Yamhill Race 
Course,” a new feature in these parts. A number of studs training 
for the State Fair. Pvt John Wall runs our favorite, his “Soldier 
Boy.” Time, 1.5814%.44 Some scrub races by outsiders. ‘‘Four bits” 


42 Special Orders No. 90, Headquarters District of Oregon, Aug. 14, 1863, 
ordered the change of the company headquarters from Fort Yamhill to Fort 
Hoskins. “Capt. L. S. Scott... will leave Second Lieut. James Davison with 
twenty-nine men in command at Fort Yamhill, Oreg., and with the balance 
of his command will repair to and take command of Fort Hoskins. The quar- 
termaster’s department will furnish the necessary transportation.” Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 570. 

43Private Ward was “arrested as a Deserter Aug. 7th 1863, from D Co Ist 
W. T. Infy and confined in Guard House at this post Aug. 8/63. Aug. 11/63 
was Sent to Ft. Vancouver W. T. and turned over to the Commanding Officer 
at that Post.’’ Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Aug. 1863. 

44 “Misfortune,” the winner of the single mile dash for three-year-olds at 
the Oregon State Fair in Salem, raced the distance in 1.54. The majority of 
the entries needed more than two minutes. Statesman, Sept. 21, 1863. 
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considered heavy betting. Pip offered to run his mule 4 miles against 
anything on the ground for a “postage Stamp.” This was offered for 
a burleque but taken in jiffy to the great amusement of the Cali- 
fornia Boys. 


Aua. 16, 1863. Clear. Broke the Sabbath by riding to Salem. 
Aue. 17, 1863. Rains. Got wet, and home after sunset. No news. 


Aue. 18, 1863. Clear. Several citizens visiting the Post. One Miss 
Waldo succeeding in impressing us with the precise dimensions of 
her “‘te-ou-wit [leg, foot].” 


Aue. 19, 1863. Clear. In consequence of a Mason dying in Amity,** 
the Capt and Lieut goes to that place to-day. 


Aue. 20, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott returned. No excitement. 
Aug. 21, 1863. Clear. Lieut Davison gone to Salem. 


Aue. 22, 1863. Clear. Davison returned, bringing Orders remov- 
ing Hd Quarters of Compy to Ft Hoskins. Pip and I visit the “Track” 
again. Nothing of interest transpires. 


Aus. 23, 1863. Clear. Sunday. Went to Church, listened to a good 
Sermon by Elder Donne.*¢ 


Aue. 24, 1863. Clear. Sergt Lowe down from Hoskins. Reports 
good health of the Detachment. 


Aua. 25, 1863. Clear. Orders read, detailing 15 men for Hoskins 
to march soon. I am detailed, but detained till after Election. 


Aue. 26, 1863. Clear. Paddock released, This crowning act of in- 
consistent partiality is common talk and excites the strongest in- 
dignation. I have run back over my Journal for a parallel case in vain 


45 A. K. Post is the only member of Amity Lodge, No. 20, listed as deceased 
in the “Returns of Constituent Lodges” for 1863. Proceedings of the M. W. 
Grand Lodge, of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of the State of Oregon, 
at its Thirteenth Annual Communication, Held at Salem, Oregon, September 
21st, A. L. 5863, p. 89. 

46 Nehemiah Doane (1820-1905), born in Massachusetts, was educated in 
a school of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Concord, New Hampshire. He 
took charge of the Oregon Institute in 1849. As Methodist preacher, circuit 
rider, and elder he served churches in Oregon and Washington. He published 
several religious treatises and lectured on systematic theology at Willamette 
University and Portland University. Hines, History of Oregon, pp. 330-332. 
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and to my sorrow find good men abused while the worthless nuisance 
goes unpunished. 


Auc. 27, 1863. Clear & warm. Det for Hoskins left under com- 
mand of of [sic] Orderly Sergeant Rathbun this morning. Lowe 
gone. Little garrison looks lonely. Sergt King arrives from Siletz, 
looking hearty. Reports health of the command good. 

Aue. 28, 1863. Clear. Busy writing to-day. Shall leave “Election 
Day.” 

Aua. 29, 1863. Clear. Copeland returned with the teams. 

Aua. 30, 1863. Clear. Busy completing Muster Rolls. 


Aug. 31, 1863. Clear. 13 men started this morning for Hoskins 
‘to vote on the 2nd of September. Very few left. No Muster. 


Sept. 1, 1863. Clear. Capt turns over command to Davison4? and 
leaves with his family. But 8 men at the post now. 


47 The Fort Yamhill Letter Book, Aug. 31, 1863, registers Captain Scott’s 
report to Captain Julian McAllister, Ordnance Department, commanding 
Benicia Arsenal: “I have this day been relieved of the Command of this Post 
and have turned over Ordnance and Ordnance Stores...to 2nd Lieut J. 
Davison.” 
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CHAPTER [V 
OUR LIVING COULD NOT BE BETTERED 


Sept. 2, 1863. Clear. I start 4 o’clock this moring with a team 
and 5 men for Hoskins. This leaves but 3 men at Yamhill. I presume 
there never was so few before. 13 will vote at Hoskins early and be 
here to-night. Good Bye, old Yamhill, where I witnessed many 
stirring scenes. May they never be witnessed again, is my prayer. I 
felt proud when the Boys shook my hand and urged me to come back. 
God bless them, their friendship will not be forgotten. 


Sept. 3, 1863. Clear. Arrived yesterday in time to Vote a thorough 
Union Ticket, just such a one as every member of Co “D”’ voted, 
68 all together, some of the Co being unaturalized. The whol Co were 
for one night reunited. The Band poured music over the crowd of 
happy soldiers as they met, shook hands, and drank success to the 
candidates. Of course, some generous fellows “fell early in the fight,” 
and this morning Sergts are hurring to fro getting the Boys started. 
King has twice reported his command on the march when some one 
of the jolly rascals returns to bid an old bunky Good Bye. The mem- 
bers of the California Legislature who urged the passage of the Bill 
granting us Soldiers this priviledge has my sincere regards. 


Sept. 4, 1863. Clear. Case gone to Corvallis. Getting regulated 
again. 


Sept. 5, 1863. Clear. Case home again. No news. Mount by Guard. 


Sept. 6, 1863. Clear. Sunday. Go the Church. Find some good 
looking girls, fat and saucy. 


1 “The laws of California permit soldiers raised in that State to vote at any 
point where they may be stationed for the State ticket and the county tickets for 
the county in which they respectively resided at the time of their enlistment. 
Co. ‘D’ 4th Infantry, California Volunteers, at Fort Hoskins, voted last 
Wednesday [Sept. 2], giving the State ticket, headed by [Frederick Ferdinand] 
Low, a uniform vote of 69, except for J. G. McCullough for Attorney General 
who received 68 votes. This company enlisted mostly in Amador county, and 
the Union ticket of that county received a uniform vote of 58. No ‘democratic’ 
votes were cast.” Statesman, Sept. 7, 1863. 
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Sept. 7, 1863. Clear. Capt Scott, Lt Garden, Case, and I buy out 
the Sutlers Store. Pay $1,300.00. Busy assisting Case with his 
papers. 

SEPT. 8, 1863. Clear. Case and I busy invoicing goods. Hard work. 
Palmer? offers $1,700.00 for our bargain. 


SEPT. 9, 1863. Clear. Busy in Store. Plunkett in from Yamhill. 
Reports times dull at that place. Brings a letter from Davison who 
wants me back to assist Pip with his papers. Capt says I will have 
to go. 


SEPT. 10, 1863. Clear. Finish my papers at this Post. 


SepT. 11, 1863. Rains. Start for Yamhill. Arrive there at sunset. 
Find all the boys well, and ask me if I am going to stay with them. 
Pip and Davison in a quandary about their Post Ordnance Return. 
Make a copy for them when “Puddy” says, “Yes! Bensell, thats 
right, 1 know.”’ Why did he send for me then? Oh! 


SEPT. 12, 1863. Clear again. Boys have a good deal to tell and I’ve 
enough to balance. 


SEPT. 13, 1863. Clear. Redd, Redding, and I go to church. Meet 
my old neighbor girls in good health. Minister didn’t come, but a 
shower did and drove us home. 


SEPT. 14, 1863. Rains. Start, as I always have, in a storm for Hos- 
kins. Get there after dark, tired and wet. Damn this being a public 
servant. 


SEPT. 15, 1863. Clear. Case gone to Corvallis. I stop in the Store. 
He returns at dark with dispatches reporting Gilmore’s success, cap- 
ture of Wagner & Gregg, etc., etc.3 


2 The entry may refer to Joel Palmer (1810-81). After his removal from 
the office of superintendent of Indian affairs in Aug. 1856, Joel Palmer engaged 
in business ventures. 

3 Brigadier General Quincy Adams Gillmore’s “official report” to Halleck 
was published in the Statesman, Sept. 21, 1863. “I have the honor to report that 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg are ours.—Last night [Sept. 6] our sappers 
crowned the crest of the crest of counter carp of Wagner on its sea front, 
masking all its guns, and an order was issued to carry the place by assault at 
9 this being the time of low tide. At 10 last night the enemy commenced evacuat- 
ing the Island. All but 75 made their escape from Cummings’ Point in small 
boats... We captured 10 pieces of artillery and a large supply of excellent 
ammunition. The city and harbor of Charleston are now completely covered 
by my guns.” 
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SEPT. 16, 1863. Clear. Case gone to the fairt I am elected clerk for 
at least a week. 


SEPT. 17, 1863. Clear. McDermott drunk and in G. H. Capt re- 
fused Huse a pass but grants Pickett & Curless one for 7 days. 
Strange, but not tho’t so by many. Huse obtains a pass for 4 days 
and starts for Camp Meeting. 

Here, I absented myself a moment and in returning found the 
Capt reading the above. He continued to read and Called my atten- 
tion to page 2nd.° I told him this Book was private, and as he seemed 
worried I informed him no persons were to be arrainged on this work 
and, if such was the case, he would find as much to his credit as to his 
discredit. Here, the conversation dropped. He has evinced a disposi- 
tion to deal justly and honorably with the Compy for a long time back. 
To-day is the second anniversary of our enlistment, and from now 
on we can [count] our time by the month. 


SEPT. 18, 1863. Clear. Orders No. “48” read, detailing 2 Cor- 
porals & 8 men for duty at Yamhill.® 


SEPT. 19, 1863. Clear. Sunday. Go to Church. The Boys try the 
ministers loyalty by raising the Old Flag. The worthy divine made 
an excellent Union prayer. Some very pretty girls in attendance, 
objects of general observance and interest. 


SEPT. 20, 1863. Clear. I have everything got ready for a start in 
the morning. Case & Huse returned from the Fair. 


SEPT. 21, 1863. Clear. Start with 8 men & 2 wagons at 4 o’clock 
this morning for old Yamhill where we arrive at 6 in the evening. 
General handshaking. The little garison is lively for a time. 


SEPT. 22, 1963. Clear. Getting settled down again. 


SEPT. 23, 1863. Clear. I am detailed to Start with 7 men imme- 
diately after some Indians who left last night. Manage to impress 


4 The Oregon State Fair was held in Salem, Sept. 16-19, 1863. 

5 The second page of the notebook contains the entries of Nov. 10-13, 1862. 
It includes a criticism of Captain Scott’s behavior on Nov. 10. 

6 “Pursuant to instructions received from the Hd Ors. Dist. of Og’n. Corp’l’s 
Bensell & Pickett with Eight men of this command are detailed for duty at 
Fort Yamhill Og’n. They will proceed without delay. The Corp’! in charge will 
report to the Commanding Officer of that Post upon his arrival.” Company 
Orders No. 48, registered in the Fort Hoskins Orders Book, where it carries, 
apparently through an error, the date Oct. 4, 1863. 
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the teams employed at Hoskins to take us as far as Dallas. Soon 
ready and set out. Get to Dallas by sundown and take Supper at 
Loveladys Hotel.’ The “Detail” consists of Rodgers, Redd, Sands, 
Parlin, Wall, Carr, Huse, & myself. The Proprietor of this Hotel 
has the reputation of being a “secesh.” His feelings must have 
suffered when the Boys “gave Copperheads h—I1.’’ 


7 Thomas J. Lovelady, born in Tennessee in 1806, came to Oregon in 1846, 
He settled in Polk County, served as county judge, and was county commis- 
sioner until 1856. He moved to Dallas in 1858, and built a hotel which he kept 
until 1867. Lang, History of the Willamette Valley, p. 661. 

8 An editorial of the Statesman, Feb. 22, 1864, elucidates some characteristics 
of an Oregon Copperhead: “Marks of a Copperhead. A snake is a snake, and 
if he shed his skin every day a new one grows, covered with the old spots, 
-scales and slime. A snake cannot be mistaken for a Unionist. There is always 
some mark by which to discover him, disguise himself as he will, or sing he 
never so sweetly. He cannot conceal his sympathies, though he is mean enough 
to do it if he could. If he succeed in drawing his hypocrite’s mantle over one 
deformity he exposes another—the covering is too small, the reptile too large. 
The copperhead will stick out somewhere. 

“Do we hear of a great victory—he thinks it doubtful ; it is an abolition trick 
to brace up greenbacks, or to carry some election. Do we hear that the Unionists 
of Arkansas are moving for a loyal State government—the copperhead laughs 
derisively and says it is only the action of the army attaches and contractors. 
Do we talk of crushing the rebellion by force of arms, he is certain it can’t be 
done ; no case can be found in history where a people fighting in defense of lib- 
erty and their homes, were subdued; it is nonsense to talk of subjugating the 
South. Do we see it stated that the rebels are short of subsistence and on half 
rations, the copperhead don’t believe it; they have plenty. Their supplies cant 
be cut off. Do we hear of any case of atrocious rebel barbarity, the [copperhead] 
finds a set off in the conduct of some Union officer or soldier. Do we talk of 
the relative ability of Union and rebel officers, he can think of no officer equal 
to Lee or Jeff Davis; we have no able commanders, the South has them all. 
Do we hear that France is about to declare war against the United States, he 
deplores it as the finishing stroke to the government; we are gone in; but his 
eye laughs malicious exultation at the prospect of intervention. Do we award 
merited praise to our brave soldiers, he sneers and talks about hen roost 
robbers. Do greenbacks go down he expected it; knew they would become 
worthless; knew the. inflation of the money market would collapse and bring 
down ruin in floods. 

“The copperhead never sees anything to approve; everything is all wrong; 
the constitution isn’t ‘as it is,’ and the Union wasn’t ‘as it it [sic] was.’ He sees 
nothing but defeat, disgrace, national bankruptcy and general ruin. He carps at 
the administration and rails at Union leagues; sees nothing in the bayonets of 
militia home guards but so many instruments of depotism; talks of nothing 
but democracy, niggers, and abolitionists; never has a word to say about the 
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Sept. 24, 1863. Clear. After a good nights rest and a warm break- 
fast we started across the level country toward Independence, 8 miles 
distant. Hear we strike the river (Willamette) and continue up the 
same to Halls Ferry® where we get a dinner and cross the river, 
having made by “citizen” caluculation 16 miles. Desiring to make 
Jefferson, on the Santiam River, by Suppertime, we travel hard and 
arrive at that place 8 o’clock in the evening. Sands & Rodgers nearly 
give out. Stay all night at the Jefferson House. Good living, good 
Beds, and good treatment generally is the worst I can say of Mr. & 
Mrs. Wm Burne, the proprietors. 


Sept. 25, 1863. Clear. After breakfast we cross the Santiam River 
and take the main road to Albany, distant 10 miles. I discovered yes- 
terdays march crippled two of the Boys, and on our arrival at Albany 
conclude to lay over one day. Engage Board at the Pacific House.?° 
Ramble about town, finding a printing Office, some clever “typos,” 
and consider this town the most flourishing of any I have yet seen 
in Oregon." I here see grapes doing well and other varieties of fruit 


wickedness of the rebellion; if driften to denounce it, he softly says, with 
bated breath, ‘it is unconstitutional’; but he don’t dare to say even that much 
without swearing roundly that abolitionism is equally so. These are only a few 
of the most common ear marks of the copperhead. There are as many more as 
there are leaves in the forest—Nobody need to be mistaken in a copperhead.” 
For another comment see Statesman, Feb. 29, 1864. 

9 Halls Ferry crossed the Willamette at Buena Vista. It was established by 
Reason B. Hall during the 1850s. Later one of his sons bought another ferry 
north of Independence which became known as Halls Ferry during the 1880s. 
McArthur, Oregon Geographic Names, 3rd ed., pp. 74-75. 

10 The Albany Oregon Democrat for Sept. 17, 1861, had an advertisement: 
“Pacific House. Jacob B. Sprenger would respectfully announce to the citizens 
of Albany, and the Traveling Public generally, that he has purchased and re- 
fitted the Pacific House, in Albany, and is now ready to accommodate, in the 
best style, all who favor him with a call. His beds are good and clean: The Pro- 
prietor is determined to spare no pains or expense in making it one of the Best 
Houses in the State, or in fact upon the Coast. His Table shall, at all times, 
be furnished with the very best the market affords. J. B. Sprenger, Pro- 
prietor.” 

11 A reporter of the Statesman made a similar observation a few months 
earlier, May 4, 1863. “On a recent visit to Albany, we had the opportunity of 
observing the prosperity of the village and the adjoining country. The site is 
one of the most eligible in this valley and certainly is surrounded by an agri- 
cultural district not excelled in richness by any town on the river. The business 
of the village is perhaps quite as extensive as any in proportion to the popula- 
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in abundance. This place is situated on the West side of the William- 
ette and has an immense farming country to sustain it. 

I must here state that, owing to the recent “enrolling of names 
preparatory to drafting,” our appearance is made the basis of much 
alarming speculation. We are constantly harassed by inquiries con- 
cerning our business. Sometimes the Boys say, “going to draft” or 
“take care of some Sesesh.”’ This answer pleases some and disturbes 
others. Men and old women looks scared wherever we stop until 
informed of our business. 


SEPT. 26, 1863. Raining. We here design crossing the River and 
for that purpose try our lungs for a ferryman. No use, and we just 
ferry ourselves over in time to hear our jolly waterman John Priest!” 
- swearing from the opposite bank terribly. We now take the road 
Northand homeward. Travel to Davidsons Bridge on the Luckemute 
River. Hear, we get dinner, and again take the road, gaining Mon- 
mouth by 3 o’clock under a beating rain. Halting long enough to get 
some water inwardly, we set in for a 7 miles walk, making this dis- 
tance to Dallas thro’ the rain and mud by dark. Rodgers nearly gone 
in, and all very tired indeed. We made 40 miles this day. A “Sesech” 
Meeting in town to-day, left a few of its prominent lights over night at 
this Hotel, and the Boys tried hard to get a disloyal sentiment sparing 
no abuse on Copperheads, peace Democrats, &c. But we couldn’t 
get a row, a thing greatly desired by most of us. 


SEPT. 27, 1863. Rains, and we get home, 20 miles of rough travel, 
by 2 o’ck, having worked hard and ernest, seening or hearing nothing 
of our Indians. This thing of sending men afoot after mounted 


tion, though the stand-still appearance of the principal street, so far as build- 
ings are concerned, would not indicate it. In the outskirts are a great number of 
beautiful and tasteful residences. In this respect no town with which we are 
acquainted, can compare with Albany to its disadvantage. It is a favorable indi- 
cation that no houses were advertised ‘to let.’ Albany has two or three fine 
churches, a large and commodious school house, several mills, stores, and more 
than the ordinary proportion of shops engaged in domestic manufactures. The 
country around it wears all the appearance of thrift.” Contrary to Bensell’s ob- 
servation in the following sentence, Albany is on the east side of the Willamette. 

12 John Priest, “28 years old, Ferryman, born in Missouri,” is listed in the 
Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free 
Inhabitants in Town of Albany in the County of Linn... enumerated... on the 
eighteenth day of August 1860... Post Office Albany.” 
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ROYAL A. BENSELL AS A YOUNG MAN 
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Indians is rediculous, and I so reported it Lieut Davison, who, I be- 
lieve, concurred. Our Subsistence Bills, while gone, amounted to $72. 


Sept. 28, 1863. Clear. Busy cleaning clothes and fixing to live 
again. | 

SEPT. 29, 1863. Rains. Nothing unusual to-day. 

SEPT. 30, 1863. Clear. Mount Guard. 3 Indians in Confinement. 


Oct, eis63. Clearsstart for Salem on sBusiness for ©, M.D; 
Find old friends generally well. 


Oct. 2, 1863. Clear. Arrive home at 4 o’clock. Davison says had he 
known I was coming back he would of had me detailed on Extra Duty. 
I told him I was very well satisfied as things were. 


Oct. 3, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Nix. 


Oct. 4, 1863. Clear. Go to Camp Meeting. Was amused to hear 
a new convert say he was bound for the “Glory World” and imme- 
diately commence climbing a sapling in that direction. Another fellow, 
just out of the water, sung out, “Christ washed my sins away,” 
Whereupon a halfwitted diciple sung out, “Bully for Christ.” Other 
any many quite as rediculous incidents occurred. Becoming dis- 
gusted I left for home early. Bro. F. M. Mayfield presided. 


Oct. 5, 1863. Clear. No News of importance. 


Oct. 6, 1863. Clear. Indian Chif Dave, a “scoundrel,” in G. H. 
Goodrich gone to Salem. 


Oct. 7, 1863. Clear. Goodrich returned to get a growl for bringing 
no news. On Guard. 


Oct. 8, 1863. Clear. Came off Guard. Rained hard this afternoon. 


Oct. 9, 1863. Rains. Corp! Gillingham down from Hoskins. Boys 
well. James Mayfield enlisted in Compy. 


Oct. 10, 1863. Rains. Two Indian prisoners discharged. 


Oct. 11, 1863. Clear. Inspection. Sunday. On Guard. Davison 
drills the Compy for Miss Lamson’s benefit (fudge). 


Oct. 12, 1863. Rains. Lt Davison gone to Salem. 


Oct. 13, 1863. Rains very hard. I will hear relate a circumstance 
concerning Corpl Erwin which took place during my abscence at 
Hoskins. Erwin was Corpl of the Guard. Had in Charge an Indian 
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prisoner. Circumstantial evidence of the strongest character goes to 
prove this, that Erwin allowed the Indian to escape and received $5 
for his services and kindness. Everything, even the Indians word, 
goes to sustain the common verdict that Erwin permitted the Indian 
to leave shortly after “Taps” on or about the 19th of Sept 1863. This 
has been reported to the Capt by Lt Davison and here, to the culpable 
partiality of the Capt, it will rest. A strange contrast with some of his 
former proceedings. 


Oct. 14, 1863. Rains. Lieut Davison returns. News cheering. 
Sergeant Rathbun down from Hoskins. Boys all well. 

Oct. 15, 1863. Rains. On Guard. Sergt Rathbun marries Miss 
Lovina Osbourne, a lady of moderate means and cheerful disposition. 

Oct. 16, 1863. Rains. No news. 

Oct. 17, 1863. Rains. Indians David & Pete released. 

Oct. 18, 1863. Rains. Sunday. “Inspection” in Quarters. 

Oct. 19, 1863. Rains a little. On Guard. 

Oct. 20, 1863. Clear. Gillingham & Grimsley down from Hoskins. 
Boys well. Report Prow in conft at Block house. 


Oct. 21, 1863. Clear. Compy vote for Judges of Cal this morning 
at 4. I start with Gillingham & Grimsley for Hoskins. Polls closed at 
4 a.m. and returns forwarded immediately. 


Oct. 22, 1863. Clear. Find the Boys all well. Take Dinner at 
Hosp’I't. 


Oct. 23, 1863. Clear. Accept an invitation from Rathbun to Dinner 
at his House. Find house neat, cooking good, and the wife pleasant 
and agreeable. 


Oct. 24, 1863. Clear. Start home. Get to Yamhill by sundown. 
Oct. 25, 1863. Clear and cool. Sunday. On Guard. 


Oct. 26, 1863. Clear. Goodrich back from Salem. No news. Lt 
Davison informed us at Retreat that he had quit using profane 
Language and expected us to do the same. Never was a speech more 
ill-timed. “Satan rebuking Sin.” 


Oct. 27, 1863. Clear. Parlin & McWilliams go for a Stove at Day- 
ton, a long needed convenience. 
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Oct. 28, 1863. Clear & cool. Capt Scott here from Hoskins on his 
way down to Vancouver.?® Pvt True in G. H. 


Oct. 29, 1863. Clear & cool. Capt visits Quarters, Bake house, 
Kitchin, &c. Sands, Redd, McPherson go hunting. True released. 


Oct. 30, 1863. Clear. “General Muster.’ Start for Salem on Busi- 
ness for Q. M. D. Meet men returning from Union Mass Meeting at 
Dallas, where I learned Sy Copeland urped [urged] out a Secesh 
Bully named Bill Clingman. Hurrah for Sy and the Union cause." 


Oct. 31, 1863. [ No entry. ] 


Nov. 1, 1863. Clear. Start for Salem. Go to Albany 4 a.m. Cross 
the River and follow the same course pursued some months since 
home. 


Nov. 2, 1863. Rains all day very hard. Bad travelling. Arrive home 
after dark, tired and wet. 


Nov. 3, 1863. Rains. No news. Boys generally chopping wood ex- 
pecting to [have] a hard winter. 


Nov. 4, 1863. Rains. On police a portion of the Day. 


Nov. 5, 1863. Rains. On Guard. Ed Stanbourrough, formerly of 
Cal, pays us a visit. Miss Waldy (Agnes) & Stevens here from Day- 
ton, displaying clean undercloths & “graceful continuations.” 


Nov. 6, 1863. Rains. Off Guard. High winds distroy the garrison 
fence, now seven years old. Miss Likins,!° another of Dr. Smiths 
patients, came inside our lines. Weighs 200 Ibs. Some curiosity mani- 
fested regarding the seat of her “Malady.” 


13 Captain Scott served as member of a general court martial at Fort Van- 
couver from Nov. 2 to Nov. 14, 1863. Scott Records and Papers. 

14 “A friend of Jeff Davis, more outspoken than the most of them in this 
country,” the Statesman reported on Nov. 2, 1863, “hurrahed for that con- 
thieverate potentate at Dallas on Saturday [Oct. 31], whereupon one of the 
Fort: Yamhill soldiers put ye valiant copperhead in ye ‘last ditch’ in double 
quick.”’ Bensell evidently confused his dates; there is no entry in his Journal 
for Saturday, Oct. 31, 1863. 

15 Sarah Likens, “11 years old, born in Iowa,” is registered in the Original 
Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free Inhabitants 
in South Fork Precinct in the County of Yambhill...enumerated...on the 
11th day of August 1860... Post Office Willamina.” Her family included her 
father, S. S. Likens, “41 years old, Blacksmith, born in Pennsylvania,” her 
mother, Sarah, 31, from Illinois, one older and two younger brothers, and one 
younger sister. 
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Nov. 7, 1863. Rains. No news. River high. Lt Davison goes to 
Hoskins, taking the Capt’s wife and the adorable (Miss Agnes). 


Nov. 8, 1863. Rains. On Guard. Dull weather. 
Nov. 9, 1863. Clear. Off Guard. 
Nov. 10, 1863. Terrible rains. River much higher than usual. 


Nov. 11, 1863. Rains. Two years ago we arrived at this Post. 
Seems but yesterday. News reaches us of Hookers fight and its gen- 
eral importance.!® Cheers! 

Nov. 12, 1863. Clear. Fleehart, Rodgers, & Huse gone to Hoskins 
with “Novelty Troupe.” 


Nov. 13, 1863. Rains. Goodrich gone to Salem. 

Nov. 14, 1863. Rains. Goodrich returns. No news. 

Nov. 15, 1863. Clear. All Hands busy gathering in garden “‘sass.” 
Nov. 16, 1863. Clear. Paymaster expected. 

Nov. 17, 1863. Clear. Goodrich & Wall gone to Hoskins. 

Nov. 18, 1863. Rains. Very Dull indeed. 


Nov. 19, 1863. Rains. Sy Copeland, Rodgers, & Gilleck from Hos- 
kins with one team. Case, Fleehart, Huse, Goodrich, & Wall back 
again. Case comes collecting bills for the Store which is about closing 
out. 


Nov. 20, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Paymasters Clerk, Chas. Alvord, 
arrives and pays off. Green Backs of course. $52.00 due and payed 
each man. 


Nov. 21, 1863. Clear. A very little gambling this Pay Day. 
Nov. 22, 1863. Rains. Radford, Miller, & Brown from Hoskins. 


Nov. 23, 1863. Clear. Boys gone back again. Immense preparations 
for a good Thanksgiving Dinner. Invitations extended to our neigh- 
bors. 


16“The Rebels Badly Punished by Gen. Hooker,” the Statesman pro- 
claimed on Novy. 16, 1863. “The rebels were severely punished and cannot renew 
the fight. Hooker, after the fight, strongly fortified himself along his lines. Gen- 
erals Grant and Thomas were with him on Thursday, 29th, and considered him 
safe. Rebel batteries on Lookout played on him all day, without doing any 
damage.” 
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Nov. 24, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Killing pigs, turkeys, & chickens 
the order of the day. 


Nov. 25, 1863. Rains. Sergt Coulter gone to Hoskins. Cooks all 
busy. Kitchen smells of “stuffing.” 


Nov. 26, 1863. Clear, and a day truly American, made of more 
than usual interest by our good Presidents adminition,’ bids fair 
to be well observed. I visited the Bakery and found the “little hogs” 
well roasted (thanks to Doc Getzendenner ) while the pastry Depart- 
ment under Jo’ Moran looked well and tasted better. Huse & Rodgers, 
setting the table, showed a thorough knowledge of the art. By 2 
o’clock the table was spread with “good things.’’ Not so many ladies 
appeared as was expected owing to some of the boys failing in 
gallantry. But we had enough and of those who have at all times 
bid us welcame. Everything passed of nicely, agreeable, and, as True 
says, “‘pleasaunt.”’ 


Nov. 27, 1863. Rains. Corpl Pickett gone to Hoskins. 


Nov. 28, 1863. Clear. On Guard. Team gone for Apples. I am 
compelled to here admit our living could not be bettered. 


Nov. 29, 1863. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection.” Strong talk among 
the Boys of re-enlisting. Fer my part there will have to be a muss 
in sight before I enlist on this pacific coast. 


Nov. 30, 1863. Rains. I go to Salem. Freezes all day. A cold, heavy 
fog settled down all over Oregon. Seemingly strange country this. 
Find Salem Muddy and dull. 


Dec. 1, 1863. Clear and cool. Start home. While traveling along 
some 18 miles from Salem I distinctly heard 21 reports of Ordnance. 
The dull sound rolled along the foot hills, across the plain, and 
finally died away amid the coast forests. Some great victory for the 
Union must have stirred up the latent patriotism of the State Capotal. 
At the garrison I found the Captain, Whittal, Dunn, Coulter, Melro, 


17 President Lincoln’s proclamation of Oct. 3, 1863 had asked the nation 
“to set apart and observe the last Thursday in November next as a day of 
Thanksgiving and prayer...” The Statesman printed the text under the head- 
ing “National Thanksgiving” on Novy. 9. Governor Gibbs issued a similar 
proclamation; the Salem paper published it on Nov. 16. 
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& Plunkett. The last mentioned are here to assist the capt in getting 
recruits for the “Veteran Corps.’”’1§ 


Dec. 2, 1863. Rains. On Guard. “Tiger Tom” in “durance vile,” 
charged with stealing Fleehart Great coat. 


Dec. 3, 1863. Rains. Huse gone out collecting Doc Smith's “debts.” 
Smith realized (so he says) over $1,500 since his arrival here by his 
outside practice, three months time. 


Dec. 4, 1863. Rains. Pickett returned. Two men detailed to search 
for some Indians accused of robbing a Store near Sublimity, Marion 
Co., Oregon. 


Dec. 5, 1863. Rains. Dr. Horace Carpenter arrived and relieves 
Dr. G. K. Smith.?® Carpenter brings his family. He comes with the 
‘reputation of being “a man.” 


18 “The Ist day of December,” the Statesman reported on Dec. 7, 1863, “was 
a decidedly Wintry one for the secesh in Salem—The news of [General 
Braxton] Bragg’s defeat [in the Chattanooga Campaign] arrived... On the 
reception...some of the Light Artillery boys got out their best piece and 
fired a bully salute of twenty guns... The concussion...shook the trees for 
miles around so as to bring down showers of water...A friend from the 
country visiting us the day after the salute was fired...remarked that the 
report was unusually plain and the reverberations remarkably musical. Said 
he, ‘I could almost make Hail Columbia out of it’... Some of the secesh here- 
abouts were averse to contributing toward firing the cannon... They were not 
expected to rejoice, but it was supposed they would do something by way 
of acknowledging Grant’s vindication of the ‘constitution as it is.’ Did they 
consider his victory a violation of the constitution ?” 

The Statesman, Nov. 23, 1863, published excerpts from General Orders 
No. 37, Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, Oct. 23, 1863, with General 
George Wright’s announcement that “an Invalid Corps will be organized in 
this department... The Commanding General calls upon the regimental and 
company commanders to carefully explain to the veteran soldiers of their com- 
mands the liberal offers of the government to such men as may re-enlist. Volun- 
teer soldiers re-enlisting for three years or the war... are entitled to a bounty 
and premium of $402, and soldiers of the Regular Army who may re-enlist... 
are entitled to a bounty of $400.” 

19 “Assistant Surgeon, H. Carpenter has been ordered from Fort Lapwai 
to relieve Dr. Smith at Fort Yamhill,” the Statesman reported on Dec. 7, 1863. 
Dr. Horace Carpenter (1826-88), a native of Indiana, received his medical 
training in the East and practiced medicine in Iowa. The outbreak of the Civil 
War brought him to Oregon. In Apr. 1863 he was tendered a commission as 
assistant surgeon in the First Oregon Cavalry. Report of the Oregon Adjutant 
General, 1865-6, pp. 124, 216. Assistant Surgeon Carpenter was stationed at 
Fort Yamhill until Dec. 10, 1864. Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Dec. 1864. In 
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Dec. 6, 1863. Rains. Sunday. “Inspection” in Quarters. Davison 
made one of his characteristic moves, openly, and in the presence of 
Dr. Carpenter, charges the Privates & N. C. Officer of this Detach- 
ment of having gone and disturbed the domestic quiet of “Tyee 
John’s” family. Now, so far as “Tyee John” is concerned, I don’t 
know him, and I know that other, in fact all the N. C. Officers, have 
not been to John’s and are wholly ignorant of the troubles alluded 
to by Lt Davison. But other men, claiming fellowship in “Odd 
Orders,” did go over there, and he knew it. But, as usual, made a 
fuss without purpose. He as far retracted as he could and not compro- 
mise his position of Lieutenant, he said, “it made no difference to a 
man charged with crime so long as he (the man) was innocent.” 


Dec. 7, 1863. From this day I must condense and relate what 
transpired during an absence of ten days. Our little pet fawn “F anny” 
was Killed by several worthless dogs which caused the owner of 
“Fanny” (Grubb) to Kill one of the dogs. Said defunct nuisance 
being the property of Jo Moran, a fight in the mess-room was the 
result. Drawn battle, as “Old Rye” seems to have been plenty. Every 
drinking man got drunk. The Orderly, Coulter, was so far gone as 
to be unfit for duty for which neglect and bad conduct Davison repri- 
manded him. Corpl Redding received a compliment for his sobriety 
on this occasion. 


Dec. 8 ,1863. Rains. I start in a two-horse covered carriage with 
Mrs. Smith for Eugene City, Oregon, one hundred miles distant. As 
the bridge across the Yamhill River has been unsafe for heavily loaded 
teams for some time past, the Supervisor tore up the aprons making 
it impossible to cross except by leading the horses up a stringer (very 
dangerous) and taking the carriage to pieces. This consumed time. 
But the help of Parlin, Smith, Rodgers, Coulter, & Pickett we got 
over safe. From here, owing to high water, I took the upper Mill 
Creek Road. Very bad. The britching broke on the mountain causing 
one of the horses (a young one) to Kick terribly and here, seemingly 


the following spring he accepted a commission as surgeon in the First Oregon 
Infantry. He was mustered out in Noy. 1865 and settled in practice at Salem. 
He became the first dean of the Willamette University Medical Department, 
and was one of the organizers of the State Medical Society. “By competent 
colleagues he was considered the best surgeon in the state.” Larsell, The 
Doctor in Oregon, p. 195. 
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to augment our troubles, it commenced raining in ernest. We put up 
at Mr. Steven’s, 6 miles from Dallas. 


Dec. 9, 1863. Rains. Travel to Dallas where I get the Boot to the 
carriage fixed and put a trunk on it. Said trunk having been right in 
my way all the time. When I come to remove it I found it was filled 
as only a woman can fill a trunk. We manage to stop on Soap creek 
nearer our journeys end. The man where we stayed considered the 
conscription Act infamous. I argued the question until 9 and retired 


d—d tired. 


Dec. 10, 1863. Still rainy. As the creek had rose during the night 
I was compelled to get mine host to go ahead and show where the 
bridge was. Crossed safe and proceeded on to Corvallis where we 
- stop for Dinner. Here I discover the trunk had strained the spring 
and injured the boot. I concluded to have the troublesome thing Ex- 
pressed thro’ to Eugene, charges $10.75. I doubt if the content were 
worth so much! 

After a miserable dinner at the first class hotel we proceeded on 
our journey. Stopping all night at Monroe, on “Long-tom” River. 
Here Mrs. Smiths two children, usually noisy, found four more so. 
I enjoyed myself. As the landlord asked us few questions, none per- 
sonal, when bed time approached he innocently intimated that me and 
my wife would occupy that bed, pointing to the only one in the house 
with curtains on it. Mrs. Smith rectified the mistake, and I went to 
my “virtus” couch up stairs. 


Dec. 11, 1863. Raining and blowing in our face. The crossing of 
the Longtem, in a miserable ferry, was effected without much 
trouble, tho’ certainly dangereous undertaking. The weather was 
very cold, so much so that I stopt several times to allow Mrs. S. & 
the children a chance to warm. By hard driving I made Eugene City 
at 4 precisely. Found Doc Hanchett?? & Lady, very fine people. She 
welcomed Mrs. S. and, after complementing my carefullness, en- 
deavoured to make me feel at home, and admirably she succeeded. I 
strolled over Eugene to find it had evidently seen better days; 
near /2 mile from the River (Willamette), not a grain Buyer in the 
place, and a strong smell of Jeff Davis Whiskey. Not a few of that 

20 Dr. William H. Hanchett (1805-75) came to Eugene in 1859. Born in 
upstate New York, he had practiced medicine in Michigan and California. 


[Albert G. Walling (ed.) ], Illustrated History of Lane C ounty, Oregon (Port- 
land, 1884), p. 406; The Doctor in Oregon, pp. 243-245. 
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class of men called “Copperheads.” The “Review,”’2! “Secesh,” is 
published here and dying for want of support. The “Union Crusader” 
graces a few tables. This organ, bitterly Union, and the “Herald of 
Reform’? are edited By A. C. Edmunds, Universalist minister, for- 
merly of California. The latter gentleman I called on and found him 
penning a sarcastic “piece”? for the perusal of his enemy O’Meara 
(Secesh) .?4 Edmunds said the reason why the Soap creek, Longtom, 
and other secesh localities did not kick up a muss was “that the lead- 
ers were men of property.”?° This seems reasonable. The scoundrels 
however hold regular meetings, exclude all Union Men. 


21 The Eugene Democratic Review, established in Nov. 1862, continued the 
policy of the Democratic Register, which was suppressed in Sept. 1862. Both 
newspapers were continuations of the Democratic Herald, which had been 
barred from the mails soon after the outbreak of the Civil War. Published by 
Anthony Noltner, these Eugene papers were among the leading organs of the 
Oregon Peace Democrats. After the resignation of Joaquin Miller as editor 
in Feb. 1863, Noltner edited the Review until James O’Meara took over in Apr. 
1863. Flora Belle Ludington, “The Newspapers of Oregon 1846-1870,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, XX VI (Sept. 1925), 237. 

22 The Eugene Herald-of Reform was first issued as the Union Crusader 
in Oct. 1862, “devoted to the advance of Universalism...” Reverend A. C. 
Edmunds changed the title in Jan. 1863. Obviously Bensell thought that these 
were separate publications. 

23 In debating the issues of the internal conflict, the editorial writers found 
new opportunities to exercise the notorious Oregon Style, “a species of storm 
and stress composition, strong chiefly in invective, and availing itself of the 
condition of the times—in a community when everyone’s private affairs and 
personal name were known to every inhabitant—to coin amusing and even 
offensive titles for opponents.” Horace S. Lyman, History of Oregon; The 
Growth of an American State, 4 vols. (New York, 1903), IV, 289. 

24 James O’Meara (1825-1903), born in New York City, made his start in 
journalism as an errand boy, a typesetter, and a reporter and entered the po- 
litical arena as protégé of Fernando Wood. After a number of years in Cali- 
fornia he became editor of the Portland Democratic Standard in 1857. In 1859 
he joined the staff of the Jacksonville Oregon Sentinel, and edited the violently 
proslavery organ until May 1861, when it was suspended. In Aug. 1861 he 
established the Southern Oregon Gazette; but this paper lost its mail privileges 
and disappeared in a few months. James O’Meara (Jimmy or Jeremy to his po- 
litical opponents) also exercised his editorial talent on the Albany State’s Rights 
Democrat and the Eugene Democratic Review. Idaho, Oregon, and California 
remained the field for his various activities until his death in San Francisco 
in 1903. 

25 Lieutenant John T. Apperson, Company E, First Oregon Cavalry, gives 
in his reminiscences an illustration of the contempt with which Union soldiers 
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The last night I stayed in Eugene Mrs. Hanchett gave a “So- 
ciable.” This consists of “young folks” passing an evening talking, 
playing Whist, eating pop-corn, Apples, & Cider. Very “Sociable” 
indeed, and I suited my idea of pastimes exactly. The highest compli- 
ment I can pay mine host & hostiss was that I regretted to leave 
them. After an excellant Breakfast and a lunch, put up for Dinner, I 
bid all a farewell, and from this time home I will be free from women, 
children, trunks, and shall devote a little space to a discription of the 
country. 


Dec. 12, 1863. Raining. Arrive at Corvallis after a hard drive of 
forty miles. The country between Eugene & Corvallis is flat river 
bottom. In the rainy season water stands several inches deep here 
and there, sometimes covering acres. The country along this road 
seems all fenced in, but scarcely a furrow turned. Very little Stock 
in sight and the houses generally off the road. How people live, is 
a mystery. Put up in Corvallis at the “O. K.’’ House, kept in the 
‘“Slimmen’s style,” and if I had not known that Alvine Slimmens still 
stayed at Pennyville I should have swore this was her house.?® 


Dec. 13, 1863. As I felt like resting, the nearest and best port was 
Hoskins, distant 18 miles. Traveling up Marys river, crossing and 
passing on thro’ Kings Valley I arrived at Hoskins 4 P.M. Found 
all the boys well. 1 


_ Dec. 14, 1863. Rains. Stop over one Day. Have a fine time gen- 
erally. 


regarded the population of the Long Tom and Soap Creek districts. In Apr. 
1862 he led a detail in pursuit of two deserters who had taken horses from Camp 
Barlow at Oregon City. The chase led up the Willamette to the crossing of 
the Long Tom at Richard’s Ferry, where the Union cavalrymen disguised 
themselves as civilians in quest of horse thieves. “The people living in this part 
of the country would not be disposed to aid us in capturing a deserter from 
the Union army, as they were known to be sympathizers with the South... In 
some way it leaked out that we and the men we were after were in the Union 
army, and then it was all off, so far as getting assistance from the citizens 
who lived in that part of the country.” Quoted from Charles Henry Carey, 
History of Oregon, 3 vols. (Chicago, 1922), I, 663. 

26 The Corvallis Oregon Weekly Union, Aug. 5, 1861, records the compe- 
tition between the OK House and the City Hotel. Bruce Martin, “History of 
Corvallis 1846-1900” (M.A. thesis, 1938, University of Oregon Library), ch. 
II, p. 12. The struggle evidently did not improve the gastronomic standards of 
the hotel. 
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Dec. 15, 1863. Rains. Sy Copeland sarts home with with [sic] 
me. After a hard drive thro’ the mud and rain we stop over night at 
Mr. Steven’s. 


Dec. 16, 1863. From here home it rains terribly. The streams all 
high. Had some trouble on the Yamhill Bridge.?” Safe across. We 
soon make the fort and find every body well. 


Dec. 17, 1863. Rains as usual. No Eastern news. 
Dec. 18, 1863. Rains. Employed with a squad mending fence. 


Dec. 19, 1863. Rains. On Guard. Several patrols out after Indians. 
Redding gets two. Corpl Pickett essays the capture of one who shows 
a pugnacious disposition and would have cleaned our valiant Corporal 
out but for the timely aid of Pvt McPherson. Private Tassero became 
to indignant to think a member of the Compy thus ill-treated, asked 
leave to make a “raid.” Lt Davison (seeing Tassero was drunk) for- 
bid his leaving the Quarters, but Tassero full of Zeal started on his 
own hook. Clearly disobeyed orders, but outflanked his Indian bring- 
ing him in near morning. Lt Davison rewarded his strategic officious- 
ness by placing Tassro in the G. H. Private Wheeler left the Hosptl 
where he was on duty as Cook day before yesterday and has not re- 
turned. Sergt Coulter in quest of the gentleman. Wheeler dodges 
Coulter and makes his appearance just in time to sleep over night 
with “jewelry” on his left leg. Seven Indian prisoners in confinement. 


Dec. 20, 1863. Rains. Off Guard. Goodrich gone to Salem. 
Dec. 21, 1863. [No entry. ] 


Dec. 22, 1863. Rains. Wheeler sick, relieved of Ball & Chain, and 
taken to hospital. 


Dec. 23, 1863. Rains. Tassero in Irons for missing “Roll Call.” 
Goodrich back from Salem. Presidents Proclamation suggests a 
termination of the War, honorably of course.?® 


Dec. 24, 1863. Rains. Prepare for Christmas. Curless & Baker 


27 See Bensell’s entry for Dec. 8, 1863. 

28 The Statesman, Dec. 21, 1863, printed Lincoln’s proclamation of Dec. 8, 
suggesting steps for the reconstruction of the Union. The same issue carried 
excerpts from the President’s annual message to Congress. The editorial writer 
describes the “tone of the entire message” as “hopeful and buoyant. The Presi- 
dent evidently thinks the greatest dangers are passed...” 
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down from Hoskins. Coulter, Tassero, & Wheeler gone to Hoskins. 
The two latter released under promise of reenlisting. Nice move 
indeed !!! 

Dec. 25, 1863. Clear. Christmas once more. Have a good Dinner, 
a general good time. Jo Moran is a Bully Cook. 


Dec. 26, 1863. Rains, and dull head-aches common. 


Dec. 27, 1863. Clear. Copeland, Baker, and Curless leave for Hos- 
kins. Sergt Coulter home again. 


Dec. 28, 1863. Rains. Nothing of interest to-day. 


Dec. 29, 1863. Clear & Cool. A little frost last night. 3 Indians 
released. 


Dec. 30, 1863. Clear. Wheeler, Tassero, & Jordan 2nd down from 
Hoskins. The two former “Re-enlisted.” Jordan couldn’t pass 
medical examination of Dorc E. Y. Chase, Surg U. S. A.,2° and was 
examined by Doc H. Carpenter, Surg U. S. Vols. Passed, sworn in to 


the Service. How handy it is to have so many Surgeons in 1 Compy. 
Ah! 


Dec. 31, 1863. Clear. Another Dinner on the tapis. 


Jan. 1, 1864. Clear & Warm. The New Year comes in Merrily, 
passed off with a good Dinner, &c. 


Jan. 2, 1864. Clear & Warm. Another Indian in “limbo,” one we 
released several days ago. Got drunk before he got home. Wheeler 
and Tassero on a Bender, in G. H. Mundy in conft (Drunk). Davi- 
son gone to Salem. Surg Carpenter releases them all. Damn such 
work. 


29 Dr. Elmore Yocum Chase (1831-1918), a native of Ohio and a graduate 
of a medical college in Cincinnati, joined the Thirteenth Ohio Infantry as 
assistant surgeon in Aug. 1861. He was transferred to Oregon and promoted 
surgeon in May 1863. Surgeon Chase “reported for duty” at Fort Hoskins “on 
the 26th and relieved Dr. J. R. Bailey (Citizen Physician) on the 28th Sept. 
1863.” Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Sept. 1863. He served at the fort until Oct. 
1864, when he was ordered to Fort Steilacoom, W. T. Fort Yamhill Post 
Returns, Oct. 1864. Following his discharge in May 1866 Chase practiced 
medicine in Salem. The Salem Directory for 1871, p. 51, lists among the faculty 
members of the Willamette University Medical Department “E. Y. Chase, 
M. D., Clinical Medicine and Toxology.” For a time he served as Indian agent 
in Washington Territory. After his retirement from government service he 
returned to his practice in Salem. Larsell, The Doctor in Oregon, pp. 198-199. 
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Jan. 4, 1864. Clear, & for the first time this winter freezes hard 
and was freezing all day. Very singular indeed. 


Jan. 5, 1864. Clear. Freezing. Rodgers re-enlists. I will remark 
here that every man who has re-enlisted takes his friends one side 
and apologizes for his conduct. They all seem to entertain an idea 
that it looks inconsistant in any of this Compy enlisting again under 
the present Officers after piling abuse on them without stint. And so 
it is. Plenty of those who loudly denounced the Officers were the 
first to re-enlist. Santiam Dick leaves the Guard house without per- 
mission. Corpl Pickett chigrined in consequence; very vigilant Cor- 
poral. Plunkett down from Hoskins. 


JAN. 6, 1864. Clear & Cold. Rodgers goes to Hoskins, Goodrich 
to Salem. 


Jan. 7, 1864. Cold, and towards evening snows, the first of the 
season. On Guard. All the Indians released. Goodrich back. No news. 
The Dogs kill a deer within as hundred yds of the quarters. 


Jan. 8, 1864. Snows, cold, some sleet. Lt Davison gone to Salem. 
Jan. 9, 1864. Cold, clear, dull weather. 


Jan. 10, 1864. Rains. Lt Davison home again. Scarcely had he 
arrived ere Corpl Pickett paid him his respects. Assisted the Lieut 
in disposing of a Bottle or rather the contents of one. Some days since 
Pickett allowed (Santiam Dick) to escape and, tho’ he frothed a deal, 
he has not yet captured Dick. Every time he drinks freely, his martial 
spirit being fairly aroused, he encircles his fiery waist with a huge 
belt slinging hereto a large sized colts revolver, and detailing a 
strong man, he pompously sallies forth, seeking the wily savage who, 
the Boys say, “With his untutored mind sees Pickett in the clouds 
and hears him in the Wind.”?° 


Jan. 11, 1864. Clear. Thawing. On Guard. 


Jan. 12, 1864. Rains very hard, Rivers high. Case & Day from 
the Block house. 


Jan. 13, 1864. Clear. Mr. Campbell, secret agent from Washing- 


30 Pope’s Essay On Man, Epistle I, lines 99-100: 
“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind...” 
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ton, here Inspecting Indian Agency and this Post. Done it up brown 
and, I guess, caught ’em with their breeches down. 


Jan. 14, 1864. Clear and warm. Case & Day return. Inspector 
Campbell gone to Hoskins & Siletz. 


Jan. 15, 1864. Clear. Sergt Coulter gone to Hoskins. 
Jan. 16, 1864. Clear. On Police. Nothing new. 


Jan. 17, 1864. Clear. Sunday. “Inspection” by Corpl Redding. 
What a humbug, one enlisted man inspecting another. 


Jan. 18, 1864. Clear. On Guard. Lt Davison reads Orders No. 1 
requesting the sentry to salute all Officers according to rank. As 
commander of the Post he is entitled to a “Present.’’ He and the 
. Doctor passed the guard this morning in an entire citizen dress and, 
of course, he got no salute. Hence the Order No. 1. Damn fool! 


Jan. 19, 1864. Clear. Copeland & Baker down from Hoskins to 
stay. Pilcher & True takes their place. Under the impression they 
will Re-Enlist. Quite a mistake. 

Jan. 20, 1864. Clear. Coulter & Miller from Hoskins. True on a 
Bender and in Guard house. Mail in to-day, brought but little news. 


Jan. 21, 1864. Rains. Lt Davison gone to Salem. Considerable 
Whiskey around, freely used of course. Whiskey, its use and abuse, 
is one reason why I would not re-enlist. 


JAN. 22, 1864. Clear. Miller gone to Hoskins having played Wall 
out of near a hundred in Greenbacks. Huse gets in from a collecting 
tour. Made expenses. Sergt Coulter receives an invitation to Drill a 
Militia Cavalry Co at Dalles. Declines. 


JAN. 23, 1864. Clear. Lieut Davison returns. No news. 


Jan. 24, 1864. Clear. Sunday. All hands go to church. Some find 
seats scarce. I left the venerable leaders carrying in Rails for seats. 
When you consider the clerical ability of the ministers, this propo- 
sition, to ride on a rail, “adds insult to injury.” 

In the evening I went again and called the ministers attention to 
the want of seats. He, the (rascal), appointed a citizen and two 
Soldiers to make some benches. One of the Soldiers was the author 
of the suggestion. I remarked that I felt unwilling to deprive any 
person of a pleasent task and inquired if there was not some of the 
young (citizen) men present who believed it their duty to relieve 
us of the task. And to their want of shame and manliness, no one said 
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a word. Thus to the Soldiers is left another duty and example. So 
mote it Be! 


Jan. 25, 1864. Clear & warm. No news as usual. 


Jan. 26, 1864. Clear. However distasteful this may be to record 
so little in a day, it is confinement to truth and illustrates our mo- 
notinous life. 


Jan. 27, 1864. Snows & melt of in the afternoon. Indian “Granny,” 
an old offender, in limbo again. Charged with bringing Whiskey on 
the reserve. He and “Jack”? where both awfully drunk. Parlin 
“switched” him unmercifully with a hoe-handle. The Agent is de- 
termined to punish after a new style. Confiscate the horses belonging 
to Indians carrying Whiskey on Reserve. This can be done by the 
State law and also by the law governing Reservations. 


Jan. 28, 1864. Clear & Cold. Several ‘‘Raids” to-day. 


Jan. 29, 1864. Snowing. Start with three men after an Indian 
named “Santiam Pete.” It was just light when we aroused that gentle- 
man from his slumbers. Very indignant. He [talked] and ‘“‘blowed” 
on several others, equally guilty. This is their disposition, and fre- 
quently do this in order to have company in the “Skookun” House 


Jan. 30, 1864. Snows. On Guard. 2 more Indians brought in 
to-day, making in all five. 


Jan. 31, 1864. Snows some by night. It is all gone. Sunday, “Duff 
day,’’?! as we call it. 


Fes. 1, 1864. Rains. Last night Corp] Goodrich let the sick In- 
dians “Granny” go. A nice exhibition of vigilance. Caught him, how- 
ever, before morning. 


Fes. 2, 1864. Clear & Warm, &c., &c., &c. 


Fes. 3, 1864. Rains. Order making a “detail” read.?* Filbrook, 
Gilleck, O’ Niel, Mayfield, Prow down from Ft Hoskins. 


31 The soldiers were probably served plum duff on Sunday. Jacob A. Brad- 
ford, a Michigan cavalryman, notes in his diary on Sunday, Aug. 14, 1864, 
“Cook is making a Duff for our Dinner.” Diary of Jacob A. Bradford, 1862-64 
(University of Oregon Library). 

32 “Corpls Redding & Bensell with Pvts Brown Ist, Munday, McPherson, 
and True will proceed to morrow morning and take Post at the Siletz Block 
House, relieving Corpls Dunn & Melro and Pvts Espy, Howell, Hunsucker, 
and McCarthy, upon being relieved they will proceed to these Head Quarters 
and report to the Commanding Officer for further Orders.” Fort Hoskins Post 
Orders, Feb. 10, 1864. 
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Fes. 4, 1864. Clear. Redding, McPherson, True, Brown 1st, Mun- 
day, Gregg, & myself start for Hoskins, enroute for Siletz. Stop over 
night at Dallas. 

Fes. 5, 1864. Clear. On the road by 7. Get to Hoskins by 4. Boys 
all well. 

Fes. 6, 1864. Clear. Lt Garden under arrest for most outrageous 
conduct unbecoming an Officer. Charges preferred on Lieut Garden, 
must stand trial. I hope he have justice done him. The Government 
will be relieved of an 1gnoramus. 

Several more men have re-enlisted, men who up to the last hour 
condemned the Officers as designing Knaves. These “Veterans” have 
created a dangerous feeling in abusing those who choose not to serve 
‘longer. It would be impossible for “D” Co to live on amicable terms 
again. 

Fes. 7, 1864. Clear. Boys preparing for a Ball on the 22nd. 

Fes. 8, 1864. Clear. “On Guard.” 

Fes. 9, 1864. Rains. Capt Scott returns from Vancouver, W. T. 


Fes. 10, 1864. Clear. Get ready for a start to Siletz. 


Zz 


CHAPTER V 


I CONSIGNED INDIANS, AGENTS, &C., &C., 
TO VERY WARM COUNTRIES 


Fes. 11, 1864. Clear. Beautiful morning. Redding, Mundy, Day 
(packer), and myself on the trail by 6. The trail is much better than 
last July, wider and dryer. Not much of interest to be discribed on 
this road. We made the Block house by sunset, found the Boys rough 
and hearty. Had a good supper and related all of interest, gossip, & 
the latest news. Went to bed tired. 


Fes. 12, 1864. Clear. This Post is garrisoned by 22 men under Lt 
Herzer, Ist W. T. Infy, a German, not “overly” smart. In his ab- 
sence Sergt Lowe comdg’s Post. Living here is good, duty light. The 
scenery in the vicinity is indeed grand. During the summer months it 
is a great resort for pleasure parties. There is all around the Post 
any amount of Squaws, young & old, some good looking and some 
not, and to say virtue could be found out of the cradle is to lie, and 
to deny the existence [of] Soldiers concubines would be equally 
untrue. 


Fes. 13, 1864. Clear. Corp! Dunn & Melro, Pvts Hunsucker, Jor- 
dan leave for Hoskins to-day. Several young Squaws visit the Quar- 
ters, Klamath Joe’s “tillicums [people].” Joe is a great favorite hav- 
ing once saved this Post from certain distruction.1 Since that time Joe 
and his tribe are priviledged characters. 


Fes. 14, 1864. Clear. Sunday, and from the top of the Block house 
I watched the Indian game “Coho” played by a large number of 
“Siwashes.” Very interesting. 


1“The Rogue Rivers and Shastas once entered into a plot to capture the 
garrison at the [Siletz] Agency, and were only frustrated by the friendliness of 
old ‘Klamath Joe,’ a chief who divulged the bloody secret to the officer in 
charge. Their plan of attack was this: To secrete themselves in the woods near 
the block-house until the dinner-call was sounded and then rush in upon the 
defenseless soldiers who were accustomed to dine in the basement, leaving their 
arms in the room above. They were welcomed by a row of grinning muskets and 
concluded to postpone the entertainment.” [David D. Fagan (ed.) ], History of 
Benton County, Oregon ( Portland, 1885), p. 406. 
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Fes. 15, 1864. Clear. Lt’s Garden & Herzer arrive this morning 
with news of Lt Davison’s promotion to 1st Lt in Co “C” 4th Infy 
C. V.2 Garden, rather than stand trial for disgraceful conduct, re- 
signs and ceases to be an Officer or Soldier from date !? Brown & Mc- 
Pherson came in at sunset. Capt Scott 1s practicing a “low game” to 
secure “Veterans,” many of whom are disqualified physicaly. Gov- 
ernment designs paying large Bounties for sound men. 


Fes. 16, 1864. Clear, and real fine day. While penning this, the 
sun settles down behind the pine-covered hills, generous in its beauty 
and warmth. Lt Garden left us this morning. He labored some to 
create a sympathy, but in vain. Had he proved himself a man, this 
attempt would have been unnecessary. No regrets follows his de- 
,parture, but a squad of Soldiers discussed his past uselessness. 
Jaguan was sent in to Hoskins to-day. 


Fes. 17, 1864. Clear. On Guard. Nix. 


Fes. 18, 1864. Clear. Sergt Lowe, Mundy, & Clark gone to Ya- 
quina Bay for Oysters. Hammond gone to Hoskins. Jaguan back, 
not re-enlisted. Bad on “‘Scotty.” 


Fes. 19, 1864. Rains. Dunn & Hammond in for Oysters for the 
Ball using government mules for that purpose. 2 little Squaws come 
in, packed with Oysters. I weighed a bag, contained 91 lbs. They 
carry this weight 8 miles for “ick dolla [one dollar].” 


Fes. 20, 1864. Rains very hard. Corp] Dunn goes to Hoskins 
with 3 mules loaded with Oysters for the Ball. Capt sent in to Lowe, 


“if he wanted to re-enlist to come in.” Capt, you have got the last 
“Sardine.” 


Fes. 21, 1864. Rains. In command of 7 men, I start for Yaquina 
Bay (Oysterville). About 6 miles from the Block house we came to 


2 “Second Lieutenant James Davison, of Co. D, 4th California Infantry, for 
a long time stationed at Ft. Yamhill, has been promoted to the 1st Lieutenancy 
in company C, of the same regiment. This is a deserved promotion.” Oregon 
Statesman, Feb. 15, 1864. 

3 The reason for Lieutenant Garden’s resignation remains a mystery. The 
army records do not offer any hints ; General Alvord speaks vaguely of Garden’s 
“intemperate habits and misconduct.” Garden Records and Papers. The day of 
Garden’s arrest, Jan. 2, suggests that it was the consequence of an extensive 
New Year’s celebration. The Statesman, Feb. 22, 1864, states briefly, “First 
Lieutenant Garden...has resigned his commission and is now out of the 
service.” 
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the “Depot” (a shed without a roof). Here we found t[w]o miserable 
canoes, unsafe at best, but six of us embark, two remaining behind. 
The slough is very narrow and only navagable at high tide. As we 
caught the tide going out we made good time, arriving at Oysterville 
before dark. 

Capt Dodge & Capt Winant? lent us their cabin. Rather crowded. 
Oysterville is built on the steep side of a very high bluff, indeed it 
seems clinging to the mountain side. A very narrow trail leading from 
house to house. The shore is lined with floats & boats, and these 
floats are crowded with Squaws, busy “culling” for which they ob- 
tain 12 Yc per Basket (one Bushel). An industrious Squaw will 
easily make $1.25 per day. The Schooners Cornelia Terry & Ann 
G. Doyle, the Sloop “Fanny” are at anchor in the Sound oppo- 
site the town. Our lodgings were small and uncomfortable. Capt 
Winant insisted on my staying aboard his vessel, but I prefered 
to share the bed and board of the Boys. After a hearty Supper 
we retire. 


Fes. 22, 1864. Clear. Washington Birthday. Baird & Lemercier 
get in all right this morning having dieted on ‘‘Wapatoes.’® The 


4 Captain Solomon Dodge, a native of Maine, established Oysterville in 
1863. He was the agent of Winant & Co., one of the first firms to enter the com- 
mercial oyster trade on the Pacific Coast. “Journal Man,” Oregon Journal, 
June 11, 1927. “One of the best known and best liked oyster men of the early 
days on Yaquina bay,” Captain Dodge was drowned on Apr. 15, 1870, when the 
schooner Champion, from Astoria, was wrecked on the bar while entering 
Shoalwater Bay. E[dgar]. W. Wright (ed.), Lewis & Dryden’s Marine His- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest (Portland, 1895), p. 188. Captain James J. 
Winant (1838-95) was born in upstate New York. In the fall of 1856 he followed 
his brother Mark to California where they began dealing in oysters in San 
Francisco Bay. They extended their activities to Shoalwater Bay and, in 1863, 
to Yaquina Bay. History of Benton County, pp. 478, 480, 482-483, 550. James 
Winant was master of vessels on the Pacific Coast for nearly a third of a cen- 
tury. He had command of the schooner Anna G. Doyle, running between Shoal- 
water Bay, Oysterville, and San Francisco in the 1860s. He traded pearls in 
the South Pacific and hunted walrus and whales along the shore of Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, and the coast of Siberia. A salvage voyage to the coast of 
Mexico, where he explored the sunken steamship City of San Francisco and 
recovered $22,000 of her treasure, was the climax of his legendary career. Lewis 
& Dryden's Marine History, p. 246. 

5 Wappatoo, Chinook jargon, the edible tuber of either of two species of 
arrowhead, Sagittaria latifolia and S. cuneata, used for food by the Indians of 
the Northwest. 
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Schooners run up the National Colors. I visit Capt Hilyer® and also 
those in his employ, explain my orders, and forbid further shipment 
of Oysters. Was treated very gentlemanly, even Kindly. Should they 


6 Captain Richard Hillyer, master of the schooner Cornelia Terry, came to 
Yaquina Bay in the early 1860s to gather oysters for Ludlow & Co. The loca- 
tion of the oyster beds, discovered in a bay of the Coast Reservation in 1862, 
led to confusion and heated arguments between Indian Agent Benjamin Simp- 
son of the Siletz Agency and the oyster traders from San Francisco. Ludlow & 
Co. insisted on the “free right of all citizens to take fish in American waters,” 
while their competitors, Winant & Co., more cautious, secured the protection 
of the Indian agent and leased the oyster beds, paying 15 cents per bushel for all 
oysters taken. History of Benton County, p. 478. In his annual report of 1864 
Simpson gives his version of the case and explains that he “met with consider- 
able difficulty in protecting the contractors, Messrs. Winant & Co., from the 
encroachments of unauthorized parties. The principal of these, Richard Hillyer 
... having repeatedly entered the harbor with his vessel and gathered oysters in 
defiance of the authority of the department, I caused him to be arrested. After a 
detention of perhaps twelve hours he was released, having been informed of 
the consequences of any further violation... Refusing to accept his release, he 
telegraphed to General Wright... complaining of his arrest... and claiming a 
right to fish or gather oysters in the bay by virtue of a coasting license issued 
at San Francisco. General Wright ordered his immediate release, and that he be 
interfered with no more in his ‘legitimate business.’ Hillyer then entered com- 
plaint, and procured a writ of injunction from the court, restraining me from 
any further interference. He still continues to trespass upon the reservation, 
while I am prevented by the writ from attempting to check him.” Reports on 
Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1864, p. 103. 

While the legal dispute over the injunction was pending, Ludlow & Co. 
shipped several cargoes of oysters to San Francisco. William P. Dole to J. W. 
Perit Huntington, July 11, 1864; Francis A. Chenoweth to Huntington, Sept. 
12, 1864; Chenoweth to Alvord, Sept. 26, 1864. Records of the Oregon Super- 
intendency, letters received, 1864. 

Judge Riley E. Stratton rendered the decision in “Ludlow & Co., of San 
Francisco, vs. Indian Agent Ben Simpson & Superintendent Huntington” in 
Nov. 1864. He held “that the United States had a right to make a reservation, 
and having exercised that right, the right to control it under the law, followed.” 
The decision was published in the Statesman, Nov. 28, 1864, together with a 
letter from Huntington to Simpson. “The injunction issued from the Circuit 
Court of Benton county having been dissolved,” the superintendent declared, 
“no obstacle now exists to prevent the removal of all persons trespassing upon 
the Coast Reservation... The policy of the Government is the entire exclusion 
of all persons from the Reservation except those in the military service of the 
United States and those licensed or employed by the Indian Department.” The 
controversy came to an end, for all practical purpose, with the opening of 
Yaquina Bay to white settlers by the Department of the Interior on Jan. 8, 
1866. 
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persist I am authorized to use force and arrest Capt Hilyer, &c., &c., 
&c. Ate a hearty sailers dinner aboard the Doyle, Salt Junk & Duff. 
I learned this evening it was the intention of Hilyers employees to 
drug my Detachment and commence loading in the morning. I think 
they will miss that. Hammond comes in with new Orders how to 
proceed. 

Continued in my next.7 


Fes. 23, 1864. Cold and foggy. Capt Hilyer asks for a copy of my 
Orders. Denied. Wrote a letter to Lieut who answered by saying 
Hilyer had no right to a copy of my instructions. I took dinner with 
Capt Winant. Uncle Brown, an old tar, finds great amusement in 
“sculling.”’ 


Fes. 24, 1864. Clear, fine day. The Schooner C. Terry signals her 
readiness to load. Hilyers employees seem busy. Oyster Boats are 
pulling out for the Beds, latter I see them “tonging”’ for Hilyers Boat. 
Still later, Oyster Boats come alongside the Terry. When the Terry’s 
crew commence loading, I immediately detail Pvts Brown, Grims- 
ley, Baird, Hammond, McCarthy, & Lemercier, leaving Turpin on 
guard at the quarters. Procuring a large boat I approach the 
Schooner. Hilyer commands me to stop when within 10 yds of his 
vessel. Demanded my authority. I told him I was obeying the orders 
of my superior Officer, Lt Herzer. I boarded his vessel, exhibited 
my instructions, and arrested Capt Hilyer after satisfying myself he 
was shipping Oysters. His mate (Harris) show by tally 42 Baskets 
Oysters in the hold. Capt Hilyer informed his mate to take charge of 
his vessel, crew, &c. Ordered his employees to unload their Boats. 
I granted Capt Hilyer verbal parol to settle his business. He promised 
to not break his arrest and signyfied his readiness to go with me to 
Siletz to-morrow morning. 


Fes. 25, 1864. Rains. Last night, near 8 o’clock, Lt Herzer & Sergt 
Lowe come down. I reported to Lt Herzer my proceeding who 
approved all I had done. At 12 the same night Herzer came ashore, 
waked me up, and said the Doyle’s watch had noticed indications for 
the Terry’s loading. We rowed over to the Terry and round her, 
failing to see anything alarming. 

This morning, Herzer releases Hilyer from arrest. Hilyer at once 


7 Here ends the second notebook. 
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left to bring suit at Corvallis.® I start for home, leaving Baird, Brown, 
& Grimsley behind to watch several employees who are ordered to 
“vamose.”’ Capt Doge loaned us his boat and two men. Make good 
time, get in at 4. Lowe & Herzer came in at night. Hilyer stays all 
night at Herzers. 


Fes. 26, 1864. Clear. Hilyer goes to Salem to enter suit. General 
cleaning of accoutrements. The salt sea mist raises particular smash 
with our bright gun barrels. The Boys call us ‘“‘Pirates.” Hilyer told 
the Lieut, “I hoisted the Union Jack, the true colors, and dared them 
to come aboard. And By G—d, they did.” 


Fes. 27, 1864. Clear and warm. Considerable discussion as to the 
legallity of Simpsons® proceedings. Some contend he (Simpson) has 
no control over navigable waters and that Hilyers custom house 
license for coast fisheries grants him rights. Others again say the 
U. S. have a right to protect Indian territory and immunities.!° 
“Koqua-nika tum tum [that’s my opinion].” 


8 “Suit for Damages. Corvallis, March 8—8 P.M. Capt Hillyer to-day insti- 
tuted suit against Indian Agent Simpson, in District Court, for damages to the 
amount of fifteen thousand dollars, sustained by being arrested while loading 
oysters at Yaquina Bay on the 24th February.” Statesman, Mar. 14, 1864. 

9 Benjamin Simpson (1818-1910), a native of Tennessee, grew up in Mis- 
souri and came across the plains in 1846. He operated general merchandise 
stores at Oregon City and Sublimity, built sawmills on the Clackamas and 
Santiam rivers, and launched the Oregon, one of the early steamboats on the 
upper Willamette. He moved to Yamhill County in 1856 and built a sawmill 
for the Grand Ronde Indian Agency. For several years he owned the sutler’s 
store at Fort Yamhill and was in charge of the Grand Ronde post office, estab- 
lished at the site of Fort Yamhill in Feb. 1861. He was elected to the Legislature 
as Representative of Polk County in 1862. He served as Indian agent on the 
Siletz Reservation from Apr. 1, 1863 to May 1, 1871, when Joel Palmer suc- 
ceeded him. Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1863, p. 65; 
1871, p. 315. Simpson dabbled in politics, acquired an interest in the Statesman, 
owned the paper briefly in 1866, and was one of the Democratic contenders for 
United States senator in the same year. At Yaquina Bay he erected a sawmill 
and built two schooners. He served as state surveyor general, and returned to 
the Legislature as Representative for Benton County. Later he received an 
appointment as a postal inspector and moved to Alabama. In 1884 he bought a 
cotton plantation, which he operated until 1895 when he returned to Oregon. 
Joseph Gaston, The Centennial History of Oregon, 1811-1912, 4 vols. (Chicago, 
1912), II, 605. Among his numerous children, Samuel Leonidas Simpson (1845- 
1900) achieved literary notoriety with “Beautiful Willamette.” 

i0 The military authorities in San Francisco took a similar view. On Apr. 7, 
1864, the assistant adjutant general of the Department of the Pacific informed 
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Fes. 28, 1864. Clear and warm. 


Fes. 29, 1864. Clear. Sunday a great “Coho” game played by the 
Toot-Tootneys and Salt Chucks! Some 40 players, very spirited 
game indeed. Many a poor gamster went home naked having lost all 
his “icktus [clothing]. While standing near a group of Squaws, 
a Pa-si-uks [paleface] was addressed in the following manner: 
“Mika cultus man, Mika capsuwally nika icktus, Mika hyu climniwit, 
Pa-si-uks, Nika hyas close man, Nika potlatch conaway icktus, Nika 
iscum ickt tenas moosem, Nika ticka moosem ick politely, Nika 
waw-waw wake, conche spose mika ticka moosem ick politely, Nika 
lolo conaway icktus .. .”’!* Here the young lady fell to crying and her 
paramour to laughing. Such scenes are, alas, to common. Espy gone 
to Hoskins. 


Mar. 1, 1864. Rains. Espy & Curless come in ; several mules loaded 
with Indian things. Left Day & Miller behind with some 31 Indians, 


General Alvord that “the instructions given Captain Scott... with reference to 
intruders on Indian reservations...are approved by the department com- 
mander. There is no question as to power or authority in keeping off intruders 
from Indian reservations. The general, however, objects to subordinate officers 
exercising the power of arrest and confinement, without first consulting the 
district commander, unless the latter has anticipated the case by previously 
giving such instructions. In the case referred to no report of the citizen’s arrest 
was made.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 808. 

11 The Tututni, an Athapascan tribe or group of small tribes, had occupied 
villages along the lower Rogue River and on the coast north and south of the 
mouth of the Rogue before their removal to the Coast Reservation. Salt Chucks, 
derived from the word of the Chinook jargon for sea, was applied indiscrimin- 
ately as a general term to coast tribes in the Northwest. 

12 A free translation of the Chinook jargon: “You’re bad, you steal my 
things, you’re a great liar, paleface. I long for a good man, one who gives many 
presents and asks for love only. I want love. You say no, what do I get if you 
want love. I carry everything...” The girl’s argument is inserted in Bensell’s 
Journal in another hand. Joel Palmer’s first report as Indian agent—more out- 
spoken than Simpson’s previous accounts—pictures the social system that the 
girl attacked. “The women are bought and sold like cattle... The daughters are 
loaned, hired, or sold at from twelve to sixteen years of age, as inducements 
are offered, sometimes for one night, one month, a year, or a bona fide sale, 
the purchaser casting her off at pleasure, and when so cast off or divorced, 
the property originally paid must be refunded. The feelings of the girl or woman 
are seldom consulted... One of the worst features of this degrading system is, 
that it extends to the whites, who have been their teachers in many of these 
debasing vices.” Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1871, p. 
319. 
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who have left this Reserve in times past.!* Baird, Brown, & Grims- 
ley come up from the Bay, wet and hungry. 


Mar. 2, 1864. Clear. Day and Miller came in with the Indians, 3 
of whom go in the Guard house. Most of these Indians have money, 
having worked “outside.” They sold 4 good Rifles at Hoskins and a 
good revolver here realizing some $1.18. Simpson says they (the 
Boys) must give up the guns, and has taken some $80 in cash from 
the Indians. Depend upon, this will be the last the “poor savage” 
sees of his “chickamun [money ].’’ 


Mar. 3, 1864. Rains. Turpin & Kiaser start for Hoskins to re- 
enlist. This is considered a good joke as both the parties have served 
less than two years but Scott seemed so anxious to get “Veteran,” we 
‘prompted Turpin & Kiaser to go in. Imagine the Captains surprise. 


Mar. 4, 1864. Rains very hard last night. Wind blew a perfect 
tornado uprooting many trees. Miller, Day, & Curless start for home 
to-day. 


Mar. 5, 1864. Rains. Sergt Lowe and I pay a visit to Mr. Jonke 
Clark'* & Lady, Teacher of the manual Labor School. This is the 
only case I have seen where the right man is in the right place. Clark 
was with McClellen thro all “Little Mac’s” campaigns, was a Capt of 
N. Y. Vol. Compy, was wounded, and justly deserves his present 
“billet.” He is a rough but generous man, and I was much pleased 
with the family. 


Mak. 6, 1864. Rains. Shave, change clothes, and pass the day in 
reading. 


Mar. 7, 1864. Clear and fine. What a gloomy place this Block 
house is, 40 feet square, lighted by 4 small windows, 22 inches square, 
making, as Mundy says, an excellent place to “fat Turkeys.” I shot 
our dog “Curly” to-day, aimed at his head, and the Boys say I shot 
his tail off. “Errata.” 


Mak. 8, 1864. Clear and fine. The Indians burned a Squaw to-day 


charging her with “potlatch moosem [impropriety ].’” This method 
SO MMT UE PEELS REE lsat) els eller beet k  t a MAM PUA Oe 
13 “Agent Simpson, last week arrested quite a large party of Indians who 
some time ago ran away from the Siletz Reserve and have since been prowling 
around in different localities in this valley.” Statesman, Feb. 29, 1864. 
14 J. B. Clarke commenced his duties as teacher on the Siletz Reservation on 
June 1, 1863. Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1863, p. 73. 
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of ascertaining who “cultus mommucked [did wrong]” is a favorite 
one but generally prevented by the Agent. If the accused owns up all 
right, the “injuring party” pays the Bill.15 


Mar. 9, 1864. Clear. Lowe and I take a stroll over the Klamath 
“ilehee.” “Klamath Joe,” chief, is one of the few who, by the labor 
of his tribe, manages to have plenty to eat and wear. His “tillicums” 
are the cleanest and, if possible, the most virtuous. “Joe” is the white 
mans friend, an “honest injun.”’ 

By the way, these Indians, all [of] them, sell their women to any 
persons wishing to purchase. Prices according “to age and appear- 
ance,” some $5 and others $50, and the whole tribe or tribes will see 
that the bargain is sustained. Should the Squaw “vamose” the tribes 
will refund the money. Some of the Boys invest in this rather doubt- 
ful traffic. 


Mak. 10, 1864. Clear. Capt Hilyer arrives here on his return to 
the Bay having instituted suit against Simpson. Hilyer says he will 
load Oysters in Yaquina Bay. The Agent as possitively says “No,” 
but by a telegram from Genl Wright!* Lt Herzer is ordered to re- 
lease Capt Hilyer and allow that gentleman to proceed about his 
“legitimate business.” This to my mind gives Hilyer no right to 
Oyster in Yaquina Bay. But Herzer, like another Dutchman, tells 
the Agent he cannot, by his instruction, send any men to prevent 
Hilyers loading. Simpson will call on some higher military power. 
The whole business seems beautifully mixed. 


15 For the custom see also Bensell’s “All About Indians,” Appendix I. 

16 George Wright (1803-65), a native of Vermont, graduated from West 
Point in 1822. He served on the frontier, fought the Florida Indians, and partici- 
pated in the Mexican War. He came to the Columbia River with the Ninth 
Infantry in Jan. 1856 and campaigned against the Indians in eastern Washing- 
ton. He succeeded General William S. Harney in command of the District of 
Oregon. With the outbreak of the Civil War he was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco and commanded the Department of the Pacific as brigadier general of 
volunteers from Oct. 20, 1861 to July 1, 1864. Official Records, Ser. TovVobal, 
Pt. 1, 666, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 886. When Major General Irvin McDowell took 
over this department, Wright continued in command of the District of Cali- 
fornia at Sacramento. He was made brigadier general in Dec. 1864. Ordered to 
take charge of the newly formed Department of the Columbia (Oregon, terri- 
torities of Washington and Idaho) in June 1865, he perished on his way to Fort 
Vancouver in the wreck of the Brother Jonathan on July 30. Oregonian, Aug. 
2, 1865. 
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Mak. 11, 1864. Clear. Turpin & Kiaser get back minus all the[y] 
left Hoskins with, including some mail. They got drunk and 
kept so all the time they stayed at the Fort, were drunk when they 
rec'd the Mail, and of course were not responsible men. Capt Scott 
ought to have known better. Turpin says, “every Veteran” had a 
brass watch and wore “revolving Shirts.” This last article gets me. 


Mar. 12, 1864. Clear. Nothing occurs of interest to-day. 


Mar. 13, 1864. Clear. “Coho” played to-day with more than usual 
interest. The various “Chiefs” held a long talk with Simpson, asking 
him some very hard questions, why they failed to receive as much 
grub, clothes, &c., &c., as in times past. Like all Agents, Simpson 
layed the blame on the “Washington Ty-ee.” This Book Sergt King 
‘bought in Corvallis, and I find Sunday scarcely mentioned. I presume 
the man he purchased of was a Jew. 


Mar. 14, 1864. Clear and warm, dull and lonesome. 


Mar. 15, 1864. Clear. Sheriff of Benton Co. here, serves paper on 
Agt Simpson and I, asking $12,000 damages, My course is clear. 
Unless ordered by my Superior Officer I shall pay no attention to 
the writ." 


Mar. 16, 1864. Clear. Orders arrive from Hd. Ors. detailing ten 
men under Lt Herzer to proceed on or about the 26th as far South 
as 25 days Rations will carry the Det.1* This expedition has long 
been talked of, the Indians, some hundred in number, having left 


17 Captain Scott informed the acting assistant adjutant general at Fort 
Vancouver on Mar. 31, 1864 that “suit was... brought against the Corporal 
Commanding the Detail that arrested Capt. Hillyer.” Fort Hoskins Letter 
Book. Nothing came of Hillyer’s court action against Bensell. This aspect of 
the case did not cause great concern to the military authorities. General Alvord 
expressed his surprise at the suit in a letter to Superintendent Huntington and 
his regrets “that Herzer turned him [Hillyer] loose on parole. It would have 
been better to eject him, put him off.” Alvord to Huntington, Apr. 5, 1864, J. W. 
Perit Huntington Letters (Oregon Historical Society, Portland). 

18 “Pursuant to instructions...2nd Lieut. L. Herzer...with ten men of 
Co ‘D’... will leave the Siletz Block House Ogn. as soon as practicable and 
proceed with Amos Harvey Sub. Ind. Agent at Alsea Agency in quest of a band 
of Indians that have left that place. The Expedition will take twenty-five days 
rations... Lieut Herzer will make a report...to the HdQrs. Dist. Oregon 
the day he starts and the day he returns. The Quartermaster Dept will furnish 
the necessary transportation for the execution of this order.” Fort Hoskins Post 
Orders, Mar. 11, 1864. 
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the Reserve at various times during the last eight years. Sub Agent 
Harvey of Alsea!® accompanies the Lt Comdg. 


Mak. 17, 1864. Rains. Last night, Mr. Willey, one of the Agency 
Employees, died of consumption.?° Poor fellow. He was long ill and 
died like a true Christian. We bury in him all the qualities and attri- 
butes of a true man. He leaves a young wife, pure as himself. Her 
grief seems boundless and deep. I know the parties well and sympa- 
thize with the lady who is now defenceless as her relatives are all 


dead. 


Mar. 18, 1864. Rains all night. Howard & I sit up with Mr. Willey 
dead body. I was surprised to see so little feeling or assistance 


19 Amos Harvey (1799-1877), born in Pennsylvania, came from Illinois to 
Oregon in 1845. On his farm in Plum Valley, southeast of Bethel in Poll 
County, he conducted a nursery, and furthered the development of horticulture 
in the Willamette Valley. An elder and organizer of the first Christian Church 
west of the Rocky Mountains, Harvey was among the original trustees of Bethel 
Institute, 12 miles northwest of Salem. He was instrumental in starting the 
Republican Party in Polk County, and headed the ticket as candidate for state 
senator in 1858. John E. Smith, Bethel, Polk County, Oregon ([Corvallis], 
1941), pp. 56-57. From Oct. 1, 1862 to July 1, 1864, he served as Indian sub- 
agent on the Alsea Reservation, and was in charge of the Grand Ronde Agency 
from July 1, 1864 to June 1, 1869. Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superin- 
tendency, 1863, p. 80; 1864, p. 92; 1869, p. 165. “By the grace of Abraham 
Lincoln and the consent of the Senate, two of Oregon’s old men and good men, 
have been made Indian agents in these parts,” the Statesman reported on Aug. 1, 
1864, quoting the Portland correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, “Amos 
Harvey for the Siletz agency on the coast, and Father Wilbur for the Yakima 
agency in Washington Territory. They will be fathers to the Indians but not to 
their children.”” George W. Collins, who succeeded Amos Harvey as Indian 
subagent at Alsea, described the boundaries of the reservation in his first annual 
report. It extended “from the mouth of the Yaquina bay down the coast to 
within eight miles of the Umpqua river. It embraces four tribes of Indians, 
namely, Syouslaus, Alseas, Coose, and Umpquas.” Reports on Indian Affairs, 
Oregon Superintendency, 1864, p. 106. 

20 The Statesman, Mar. 28, 1864, published an unusually long memorial to 
A. F. Wiley. While an average death notice consisted of two lines of nonpareil, 
Wiley’s memorial filled nine: “On March 17th, 1864, at the Siletz Indian 
Agency, Oregon, of hemorrhage of the lungs, A. F. Wiley, aged 26 years and 2 
months. Deceased was a member of the Methodist Church, a devoted Christian 
and husband, and had been for some years connected with the order of I. O. 
O. F. He died strong in the faith that God was his friend, and that Jesus Christ 
was his redeemer. He leaves his wife, to whom he had been married but three 
years, and many friends, to mourn his loss. May God protect him, and meet 
him in eternal bliss. B. Simpson.” 
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proffered by the different employees. At nine, the coffin was ready. 
I assisted to place the body in it. Mrs. Willey, on looking at the dead 
for the last time, gave way to uncontrollable grief. We bore his re- 
mains to their last resting place and buried him on a small hill where 
the winds may sing the requiem of an Honest Man. Case & Dunn, 
Odd fellows of which (Order Willey was a member) arrive from 
Hoskins to late to render any aid. 


Mar. 19, 1864. Clear. Large “bodies” or “droves” of Indians come 
in to-day from Salt Chuck, Coose Bay, &c. Clark & Lowe, Dunn & 
Case start for Hoskins this morning. 


Mar. 20, 1864. Rains. Nothing interesting to-day. 


Mar. 21, 1864. Rains. Orders rec’d to arrest and confine Capt 
‘ Hilyer should he come again to Yaquina Bay. 


Mar. 22, 1864. Rains. Sergt Rathbun & Day in after Recruits, 
the [time] having been extended for the further payment of large 
Bounties. Rathbun tried hard to enlist somebody, but all men cannot 
forget Scotts past conduct. 


Mar. 23, 1864. Rains. Rathbun & Day go home unsuccessful. 
Notice an old Squaw combing a childs head. She was in luck and 
every time caught some game which she eat. At last the old crone 
got a comb full, and so tempting was this morsal she immediately 
put the comb between her teeth, licking it like a spoon, evidently with 
satisfaction as she smacked her lips and earnstly re-commenced the 
Hunt! 

Mar. 24, 1864. Rains. Sergt King and a Yamhill neighbor come in 
from the Fort. Visit friend Clarks School, 12 scholars, 4 girls and 
8 boys. They learn even faster than white children.?4 Two of the Boys 
read, write, and cipher quite well. Mrs. Clark trains the girls in the 
art of house-keeping and, judging from the neatness of the Kitchen, 
she has not taught in vain. 


21 In his annual report for 1863 J. B. Clarke listed seven boys and three 
girls. He expressed hope for an increased enrollment, and praised the “progress 
and diligence” of his pupils. “Instead of regarding my occupation as the per- 
formance of a disagreeable duty, it has been rendered a pleasure. I, from reports 
from this agency as to the prospects of educating these Indians, presented the 
matter in a most discouraging state; but I am confident that, by diligence, per- 
severence and your [Indian Agent Simpson’s] assistance, I shall have a school 
which will compare favorably with any in the States.” Reports on Indian 
Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1863, pp. 73-74. 
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Mar. 25, 1864. Rains. King, Redding, and I argue the legality of 
“Mobs” half a day. Mr. Babcock (Mrs. Willey’s relative) has come 
to take her to her Sister’s. This is certainly the best thing she 
could do. 


Mar. 26, 1864. Snows, hails, and rains alternately. Strange and 
rapid changes in the weather take place here every day. Some In- 
dians steel a few Potatoes from the Agency root-houses last night. 
Poor Devils are Starving. 


Mak. 27, 1864. Rains pretty much all day. River is very high. We 
talk fret and wear the dull day away in this prison-like Fort. 


Mar. 28, 1864. Rains more or less all day. After Dinner we Kill 
a Beef. This constitutes a rare scene. Old, dirty, filthy Squaws collect 
near the slaughter-pen as soon as the Boys commence butchering. 
Anon, we shall see for what purpose! The Beef is now mid-air, the 
circle of anxious crones is narrowed. One dexterous stroke with the 
Knife and the animals intestines fall to the earth! No, not so, for 
ere they reach the ground twenty filthy hands are busy, tearing, 
pulling, cutting, dragging away this uncleansed offal. Such screaming 
as some one more fortunate than the rest rushes off “trailing” a 
“Gut,” you never heard from Woman before! 


Mar. 29, 1864. Clears away. John Willis, Ind. Farmer, finds a 
Siwash, “Ben,” accused of stealing Potatoes. Willis wants “Ben,” 
but “Ben” shuts himself up in an old house, hiding defiance to Willis 
and every-body else. Willis sends for help. Lieut tells Willis to go 
to a very warm place, that he (Lt) didn’t receive instructions from 
Simpson of any changes in his (Simpsons) abscence. Such little 
quibbles about authority are common and foolish. 


Mak. 30, 1864. Rains. Boys enter a complaint regarding the qual- 
ity of the beef issued. It certainly is very inferior beef, and the only 
reason Lt Herzer received it was because the contractor allowed 18 
pounds on the cut. The very last thing he ought to have done. Its the 
first time I ever heard of a man taking poor beef because he could get 
more of it. The Boys call it “real Dutch sense.” 

Mar. 31, 1864. Raining. On Guard. Guard duty here consists of 
2 men and a Corporal. The guard during the day take charge of 
any prisoners there may be in confinement, see that they work, thus 
doing our “Police” on Guard Day. This is an excellent idea. The 
Corporal and one man sleeps in the Guard house. Generally get up 
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during the night and look around. Rather slack duty but strict enough 
for the few men stationed here. 


Apr. 1, 1864. Rains a little. ] awoke King & our Yamhill neighbor 
at half past three and go with them to Mr. Clarks where we get 
Breakfast, and then comes the preparations for a start. Horses got 
in readiness. King in a bustle as usual. Mrs. Willey, looking like a 
great romping school girl, bids us all farewell, and the party is soon 
out of sight but not of mind for an unaccountable loneliness seems 
clinging to me, and Mrs. Clark (good woman) says, “the house 
seems vacant.” “No wonder,” I remark, “when such a big lump of 
goodness has just left.” 

Grimsley says, “Bensell, Lieut wants you!’ Down goes my pen 
-and I reach the bottom of the stairs to find myself, and “April-Fool.” 


Apr. 2, 1864. Cleared off finely. Wear away some hours reading 
Colton’s “Life of H. Clay.’? Baird, a nice young man who keeps a 
Squaw and boasts of an excellant education and high moral culture, 
was jestingly accused of taking Breakfast with his lady-love. Said 
meal consisting of “hard boiled eggs” and the “fag-end of an un- 
clensed Gut.”’ Alas for human depravity. 


Apr. 3, 1864. Rains. Capt Dick Hilyer passes thro’ here on his way 
to Eugene City to attend court. The Old Sea Dog bragged a good 
deal about Revenue Cutters and other defenses he could call to his 
aid at any time. 


Apr. 4, 1864. Rains. Nothing of interest to-day. 


Apr. 5, 1864. Rains. Jaguan in confinement for Stealing some Nails 
from the Q. M. D. He took them to his Squaw for some purpose and 
cryed when caught, offering Lowe an old Blouse to say nothing 
about it. 


Apr. 6, 1864. Clear, a lovely day. Hall, one of the Agent Em- 
ployees, left to-day. Now that the working season is coming on these 
lazy-stricken “Secesh” gentlemen find it convenient to Skeedaddle. 
I am sick of politics and its influence. 


22 Calvin Colton (1789-1857) produced four works on Henry Clay between 
1844 and 1857: Life of Henry Clay. By Junius [pseud.] (New York, 1884) ; 
Calvin Colton, The Life and Times of Henry Clay, 2 vols. (New York, 1846) ; 
The Last Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay (New York, 1856) ; The 
Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of Henry Clay, 6 vols. (New York, 1857). 
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Apr. 7, 1864. Rains After an unprecedented Drought of 36 Hours. 


Apr. 8, 1864. Clear a portion of the time. Hammond goes to Hos- 
kins for Mail. 


Apr. 9, 1864. Clear. Our old Cat “Fanny” who has been on the 
“Recruiting service” for some 9 weeks unpacked her Knapsack this 
morning. Dr. Turkington, by a neat speech, informed us of her 
success: 7 cats. 


Apr. 10, 1864. Clear. Hammnod & Hunsucker in from Hoskins. 
“Gobs” of news. Got some Letters from “hum.” 


Apr. 11, 1864. Clear. Nothing of interest to-day. 


Apr. 12, 1864. Clear. We have a prisoner in conft named “George.” 
This Indian, rather then starve last fall, left the Agency and was 
found some two weeks ago near Albany and brought back. Yester- 
day his sister died, and he wanted to assist at the burial. I went with 
him. After digging a small hole, they boarded it with clapboards, 
then taking the corpse out of some skins in which it was wrapped. 
They washed it with warm water using grass instead of cloths. After 
a few ceremonies the body was again wrapped up, beads, money, &c. 
deposited with her. Then the grave was filled, the old Squaws the 
while chaunting a funeral dirge. When this job was done some more 
beads, tin pans, baskets, dresses, &c., &c., were placed on the grave, 
and lastly the dead Squaws husbands cut his long hair off and scat- 
tered it over her remains. And thus ended a funeral resembling in 
many respects the burial service of the ancient Celts.?° 

Pvts McCarthy, Espy, & Howell (Veterans) went to Hoskins to 


23 It is difficult to see anything specifically Celtic in this description of an 
Indian burial. The deposits in the grave might have led Bensell to this con- 
clusion, but such practices are by no means restricted to the Celts. His allusion 
may have sprung from contemporary interest in Celtic archaeology reflected, 
for example, in several articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine (London) : 
“Traces of Our Remote Ancestors,” ibid, CXXXI (May 1861), 498-507; 
“Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills,” ibid., (Nov. 1861), 495-497; “The Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” ibid., CXXXII (Nov. 1862), 
530-537, (Dec. 1862), 678-688; “Further Diggings in Celtic Grave-Places,” 
ibid., CXXXIII (Apr. 1863), 440-444; “Celtic Remains in Kent,” tbid., (May 
1863), 636-638; “Celtic Monuments [in Algeria],” ibid., (Nov. 1863), 552; 
“Celtic (or Druidical) Remains in Spain,” ibid. CXXXIV (Mar. 1864), 
360-362. 
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be mustered into service. Lt Herzer, Reynolds, Pike, & Baird went 
also on business. 


Apr. 13, 1864. Clear. McPherson and I take a stroll across the 
River in search for the “Old Man Mill.” After a good, healthy walk 
of an hour we found the Mill away down a steep gulch or canon. After 
a close inspection of this expensive structure I became more than 
ever impressed the idea that all Agencies and Agents were swindles. 
Here, in an out-of-way place, stands a Mill costing U. S. over $100,- 
000 and it never grained 100 bushels of grain. The whole fabric is a 
ruin !74 


Apr. 14, 1864. Clear. Reynolds & Espy come in from Hoskins. 
Maj Winston, Commissary of Musters, swore—or “cursed us” as 
"Jim says—all the Veterans into Service. They rec’d some pay but 
not all. Great dissatisfaction was manifested because the Mustering 
Officer did come. Very few of these Veterans but what would, and 
some did try to back out. 


Apr. 15, 1864. Clear. Lt Herzer came to-day. No news. I will here 
mention a curious circumstance. Pvt Lemercier, a Frenchmen and 
an old Soldier, enlisted in our compy at Auburn, Cal. He never could 
understand or speak a single word of English!, and was learned 
Hardees Tactics?® by interpretation from his partner (Jaguan) who 
enlisted with him. But after being at Yamhill a few months he readily 


24 Joel Palmer alludes to the “Old Man Mill” in his first annual report as 
Indian agent at Siletz. “It appears that an effort was made by Agent [Robert 
B.] Metcalf[e, in 1859] to erect a mill upon a stream emptying into Siletz 
River, about one mile distant from the agency buildings, and quite an expendi- 
ture of Government funds seems to have been made, but it was found that the 
back-water from the river destroyed the power at the only times when the stream 
afforded a column of water sufficient to run the mill, and the enterprise failed, 
and the entire expense, whatever it was, was lost to both the government and 
Indians. The burrs are still there, exposed to the elements, and the dam par- 
tially washed away.” Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 
1871p, S22. 

25 Brevet Lieut.-Col. W[illiam]. J[oseph]. Hardee, Rifle and Light Infantry 
Tactics; for the Exercise and Manoeuvres of Troops when acting as Light In- 
fantry or Riflemen, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1855). This drill manual, “prepared 
under the direction of the War Department,” was gradually replaced in the 
Union army by Casey’s Infantry Tactics after Hardee, a native of Georgia, 
had accepted a colonelcy in the Confederate army. Hardee’s Tactics served as 
textbook in the South; revised and improved, the manual went through several 
new editions. DAB, VIII, 239-240. 
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acquired the Chinook jargon, and, as we all talk this tolerably well, 
Lemercier chats with us, recieves all his structions, &c., &c. thro 
this uncouth medium. 


Apr. 16, 1864. Clear. Hammond & Wright gone to Hoskins. Boys 
all to a Siwash Dance. Great times anticipated. 


Apr. 17, 1864. Clear. I am again detailed for the Expedition South 
to start on the 21.°° Hammond returned, left Wright drunk on the 
trail. Turpin starts in search of him. Mundy was in a similar situa- 
tion this time last year and very near lost his life in consequence. 


Apr. 18, 1864. Clear. Wright came in, having left Turpin on the 
trail. Somebody will have to find him now. All this grows out of 
drinking Liquor. Lt Herzers pride was hurt to-day by seeing an 
Indian with hat ornamented by small brass Eagle (price 2 cts) as 
this Eagle was “emblematic of something patriotic,” he said. It be- 
came him as an Officer to relieve the Indian of this “tenas ickta 
[trifle].’’ Ind Agt Simpson came in to-day. His trial has been de- 
ferred, and Hilyer will fish until the “Dead months.” 


Apr. 19, 1864. Clear and warm. Capt. Scott, Surg Chase, with 
Pvts Wilson, Day, Curless, Hunsucker, McCarthy, True, Miller, 
Hooly, Shawk, Plunkett, Jordan 2nd. Some of these men are for the 
“Southern Expedition,” and were armed to the teeth. Eight good 
mules were also sent along. Was busy all day fixing generally, &c. 
Turpin in, safe. 

Apr. 20, 1864. Clear. All set for the “route.’’ Capt Scott wanted 
Shawk to open some oysters for him. Respectfully declined. The De- 
tachment Detailed is Lt Herzer, Pvts Curless, Shawk, Miller, Hun- 
sucker, McPherson, Turpin, (Packers) Plunkett & Clark, Hooly as 
Cook, and myself. Total : ten men, 8 mules, and one Horse, two tents, 
and the needful equipments. 


Apr. 21, 1864. Clear. After an early Breakfast and the usual 
amount of preparation we bid all hands “good bye” and start pre- 


26 Captain Scott informed the acting assistant adjutant general at Van- 
couver on Mar. 18, 1864 that Superintendent Huntington “would like to have 
the expedition down the Coast after Indians delayed until near the last of April 
for the reason that we would at this time find the roads very bad, also because 
it would be almost impossible for us to obtain forage for our animals... I 
shall delay sending the detail for a Month unless otherwise ordered from your 
HdOrs.” Fort Hoskins Letter Book. 
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cisely at eight. After a brisk and cheerful walk of 6 miles we make 
the Slough Depot where a large barge awaits us. Here we unpack, 
get our animals aboard, stow away our provisions, and, as the tide 
ebbed, we pushed off, singing, “Our Captain wants to marry.” Scott, 
Chase, & Herzer take a yawl and go on ahead. By 11 o’clock we pass 
Oysterville. Below this place the Bay was smooth as glass. Its abrupt 
banks presented a fine appearance. 8 miles over this nice water we 
find a good landing, disembark, repack, and go three miles down the 
beach to camp just as the sun set. After Supper we stretch about the 
glowing log heap. Soon asleep while the sea birds Kept up a doleful 
screaming till morning. 


Apr. 22, 1864. Clear. Break camp and take road by 7. 3 miles thro’ 
‘low sandhills, covered with a stunted growth of pine, brought us on 
the beach. The breakers came rolling and chasing each other in 
natural grandeur. Now and then we passed under an abrupt bank. 
The earth seemed composed of sand and numerous varieties of sea- 
shells. By 10 we passed ‘‘Seal illehe’’** and saw a number of large 
seal sunning themselves on the rocks. Could distinctly hear them 
bark, resembling the baying of the hound. 

Just below these rocks we found two beach mining claims in full 
blast. These mines are almost worthless, to much sand mixed with 
the Gold. I saw some fine gold on the copper-plates. (Collins) ,?° the 
proprieter, is married to a Squaw and keeps a small grocery-Store. 
The mines are principally worked by Indians. 4 miles from this point 
we came to the Alsea River, a very pretty Stream near a mile wide. 
Had to wait until low tide and crossed at 4, camping near an old 


27 Seal Rocks, Lincoln County. “These form a ledge of partly submerged 
rocks extending parallel to the coast for about two miles and a half and a dis- 
tance of half a mile from the beach. The highest rock rises about twenty 
feet above water. The Coast Pilot uses the name Seal Rocks, and that was the 
style used in pioneer days for the locality along the shore about ten miles south 
of Newport. There is one large rock at the shoreline and several smaller ones. 
The place was called Seal Illahe, Chinook jargon for seal place or seal home... 
In those days the rocks were well covered with seals and sealions.” McArthur, 
Oregon Geographic Names, 3rd ed., p. 540. 

28 George W. Collins, born in Kentucky, followed mining in California until 
1853, when he came to Jackson County in southern Oregon. History of Benton 
County, p. 511. He worked in the early 1860s as an employee on the Coast Res- 
ervation. From 1864 until 1869 he was Indian subagent in charge of the Alsea 
subagency. Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1864, pp. 106- 
107 ; 1869, pp. 175-176. 
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Indian graveyard. This is where years ago the “Sixes” fought the 
Hudson Bay Co., lost some 400 warriors.?® They are buried in canoes, 
the prow raised two or three feet in order to give the dead a good 
start heaven ward. Grass, wood, and water plenty at this place. 
Good night. 


Apr. 23, 1864. Rains. Some Break camp at 7 and after a brisk 
walk of 8 miles along the beach, passing several old red-wood trees 
that years ago drifted from Cal and now lay on this desolate shore, 
we came to the Alsea Agency. A very pretty location and apparently 
well cultivated. You can see for miles to the seaward and often see 
the Ocean Steamers passing North. There are by the Agents census 
600 Indians on this reserve.2° The Yawhuch [Yachats] River supply 
Salmon and rock bound coast shell fish in abundance. We camp at 
this place. I found a great variety of fish among the rocks. 


Apr. 24, 1864. Clear. Start early this morning. Ind Agt Harvey, 
Mr. Starr, and Tyee Jim go with us. We crossed a very bad hill 
[Cape Perpetua] to-day and found tolerable camping place on a small 
branch full of excellant Salmon. Feed good at this place. McPher- 
son, Pike, & Shawk left us this morning and passed some 4 miles 
to the “front,” returning to camp near sunset. Good night. 


Apr. 25, 1864. Clear. Break camp at 7 4 and move on some A 
mile, then commence going up one of the worst hills. Two mules 
were mired at one time. Had to unpack, extricate the poor beasts, and 
carry the pack up. Repacking on the summit. Once over this hill and 


29 There are no reports or records to confirm this entry. It appears very likely 
that Bensell relates a campfire tale. The Hudson’s Bay Company never fought 
any pitched battle in Oregon in which 400 Indian warriors were killed. The 
figure appears astronomically high when compared with the small number of 
persons who formed an Indian tribe or community in western Oregon. The 
Kwa-ta-mi, or “Sixes Indians,” a subdivision of the Tututni, occupied three 
settlements. The principal village was situated on Sixes Creek, Curry County, 
just north of Cape Blanco. The tribe was later located on the Siletz Reserva- 
tion, and consisted of 32 men, 41 women, and 53 children in 1861. Reports on 
Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1861, p. 162. 

30 Subagent George W. Collins’s report for 1864 shows 580 Indians at the 
Alsea Agency. “The Coose and Umpqua tribes of Indians have at this place 
comfortable houses to live in; they have two barns and also two potato houses. 
The Syouslaus have, mostly, frame houses, weatherboarded with clapboards. 
The Alsea Indians have a few frame houses, but most of them are Indian style, 
built under ground, or very nearly so.” [bid., 1864, p. 107. 
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across a small stream, we encounter the dread of our journey, “The 
Big Hill [Heceta Head, Sea Lion Point]. For 2 miles thro’ canons, 
quagmires, over rotten trees, and around steep hill sides (where one 
false step would land a man or mule a thousand feet below on the 
rocky beach), we toil toward the summit. At this desirable point we 
had to cut a fallen tree in two, causing an hours delay. Passing on, we 
decend by somewhat better route, still attend with great difficulty. 
At the base of this mountain we found a fair camping ground near a 
beautiful little Lake [Lily Lake]. The sunset clear, dropping easily 
into the “Hyas salt chuck [great sea].” How nice foreign language 
sets an article off—To Bed— 


Apr. 26, 1864. Clear. On the road by 6 o’clock. Six miles over a 
‘low, sandy plain close to the beach, we came to the Syusla River, deep 
and rapid, resembles the Missouri in its ever-changing channel. Here, 
we ferry our things over in “Kanims [canoes],” having to swim the 
animals. This was a hard job, the stream being near a mile wide. An 
old dried Frenchman (Garnier)?! who had resided on this river 45 


31 John (Jean) Baptiste Gagnier, legendary son of a wealthy French family 
in Montreal, was a middleman at Fort Vancouver in 1830, according to the 
books of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London. Dr. John McLoughlin, chief 
factor in the Columbia District, sent him to the lower Umpqua River in 1832. 
Burt Brown Barker (ed.), Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin (Portland, 1948), 
pp. 274, 307. He later took charge of Fort Umpqua, and married the daughter of 
an Umpqua chief. In Aug. 1840 he aided Jason Lee and Gustavus Hines on their 
tour through the Umpqua Valley. His wife served as guide and interpreter for 
the Methodist missionaries during their visit to the largest Umpqua village at 
the mouth of the river. Gustavus Hines, A Voyage Round the World: With a 
History of the Oregon Mission (Buffalo, N. Y., 1850), pp. 99-112. In Sept. 
1841, “Mr. Gangiere” assisted Lieutenant George Foster Emmons of Wilkes’ 
exploring expedition on his march from the Columbia to the Sacramento. 
Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 5 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1845), V, 225-227. The Original Schedule of the Ninth Census 
of Population, for Oregon, “Inhabitants in Sub. Div. No 5, in the County of 
Benton... enumerated... on the 18th day of July, 1870. Post Office: Toledo,” 
registers “Gargner, John, 65, M[ale]., W[hite]., Trapper, born in France.” 

Gagnier’s son John married a Lower Umpqua girl, the daughter of a sea 
captain and an Indian woman. Captain Christopher C. Augur refers in a letter 
to “a half breed named Garnier who is chief of the Siuslaw Indians located on 
that River...” Fort Hoskins Letter Book, June 19, 1857. Among the persons 
whose votes for Bensell as legislator the Oregon House of Representatives de- 
clared illegal in 1868 was “J. Garnier” (minority report) or “John Garneer” 
(majority report), “halfbreed, prohibited [from voting] by the constitution of 
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years assisted us in crossing. He was an Hudson Bay Co. employee 
once. Safely over, we repacked and traveled down the beach 10 miles, 
crossing Ten Mile Creek [Siltcoos River], and passed on 5 miles 
further, still flanked by low sand-hills. Here we found some mis- 
erable water, grass and wood very scarce. But it was the best we 
could get this side of Umpqua River and so camped, having made 
twenty-one miles to-day. This walking on the solid beach tires the 
feet. Saw deer-sign but “nay” venison. Pike and Plunkett have kept 
up an incessant fire at sea-gulls all day. Good Night. 


Apr. 27, 1864. Clear. Break Camp by 8 o’clock and cross a sand- 
point five miles wide. Came to the Umpqua River. Stopt at Umpqua 
City consisting of a small grocery and a large untenanted Hotel.?2 
Here originally stood Fort Umpqua and among these bleak sand 
hills Jo’ Drew** established an Ind Agency. The remains of the garri- 
son can be seen ready for shipment to Scotsberg, Government having 
left no one to take charge of the property at the time of its vacation. 
The Officers Quarters were expensive buildings. Some neat con- 
servatories still stand, monuments of useless extravagance.*4 

We walk down the River, two miles, and by dint of hard shouting 
aroused the ferry man over in Winchester Bay. He said tide was to 


Oregon.” Journal of the House Procedings of the Fifth Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 1868, pp. 71, 78. In later years John and Tilly 
Tronson Gargnier lived in Florence, Lane County, where Gargnier Avenue was 
named for him. “Fort Umpqua and Gargniers,” The Siuslaw Pioneer (Flor- 
ence, Aug. 1952), p. 26. 

32 In the early 1850s Joseph E. Clark opened a hotel in Umpqua City, “the 
only business house ever to operate...” Verne Bright, “The Lost County, 
Umpqua, Oregon, and Its Early Settlements,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
LI (June 1950), 121. : 

33 Edwin P. Drew was assigned.in Nov. 1854 as Indian subagent to the 
Umpqua District. After the transfer of the Indians to the Coast Reservation, 
the agency was abandoned in the late 1850s. Report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs for the Year 1857 (Washington, 1858), p. 361. Bensell evidently 
confuses “Dr. E. P. Drew” with his brother, “General Joseph Drew,” a Demo- 
cratic politician from Douglas County. Joseph Drew’s appointment as pay- 
master of the U. S. Volunteers of Oregon in Feb. 1864 gained state-wide atten- 
tion. The Grand Council of the Union League of Oregon came out against him 
as “man of doubtful loyalty” and requested his removal from office. Statesman, 
Aug. 1, 1864. Joseph W. Drew became brevet lieutenant colonel in Mar. 1865. 
He was mustered out in 1869 and died in 1883. 

34 See “Four Forgotten Forts,” Appendix III, for the history of Fort 
Umpqua. 
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strong to cross yet, so all hands found a shade and took a snoose. At 
4 o’clock we commenced swimming the mules, 4 at once, two a each 
side of the small boat. The River at this point a good mile wide. We 
were two hours getting our mules over. Found a nice camping place. 
Had milk, eggs, & Butter for Supper and potatoes. Turpin injured 
himself “ateing” this vegetable. When I come back I will speak more 
of this Boy. All Hands to Bed. 


Apr. 28, 1864. Clear. Broke camp by 10. Passed Umpqua Light 
house, now in ruins. This costly structure was built in ’60 on a 
foundation of Sand and this when a fine, solid resting place was near 
at hand. The Keeper, (Ed Brin) a San Francisco Bummer, retains 


his “posish” and salary of $800 per annum. The oil and lamps lay . 


exposed to wind and weather. One of the large iron Barge broken 
lose and drifted ashore, bids fair to remain a loss to U. S.35 Near all 
this waste of property is a large wrecked Schooner loaded with tim- 
ber, the rigging gone, a large hole in her bottom into which the never 
ceasing surf dashes up and down the hatchway. Barnacles and musels 
hold silent carnival. 

We came to another Ten Mile Creek. Crossed it. 10 miles further 
brought us opposite Empire City, Coos Bay. It was not a part of our 
tactics to be seen and we dropped in behind a row of sand hills about 
4 o'clock. Made a little coffee, and under cover of night repacked and 
sit down close to the River or Bay. Starr & Miller ( disguised), 
having went ahead this morning to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
Siwash, was to meet a Detachment at a certain point indicated. At 9 
I took 6 men and approached the river. Find Miller, Starr, & 7 
Indians coming to camp. We pass on with Tyee Jim for a Guide. 
Everything looks encouraging. 


Apr. 29, 1864. Clear. Run all night. The first camp surprised us, 
for there was not an Indian to be seen and everything indicated a 
premeditated departure. Tyee Jim felt certeain some body had “waw- 
wawed |talked].” I concurred. Going down the river, three miles 
below town, we captured 8 Indians and were again surprised to find 
some of our anticipated game flown. (Ed Brin), engaged as secret 


35 “The Light House, at the mouth of the Umpqua river,” the Statesman re- 
ported on Feb. 29, 1864, “fell about three weeks ago, from being gradually 
undermined by action of the water upon its sandy foundation. The lamps, 
lenses and apparatus had been previously removed.” The lighthouse was built in 
1857. 
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agent by Harvey, was here, drunk. I accuse him of “blowing.” This 
he denied. We tied our prisoners, and leaving three men to watch 
their camp until morning I started for the Camp over the Bay. After 
two hours pull, during which time we waded and dragged the boat 
near a mile over a bar, we got to camp, placed our prisoners under 
Guard, turned in for a “moosem.” 


Apr. 30, 1864. Clear. The Det left over the river came in early this 
morning with one Indian. “Tyee” Jim and two men go up to Capt 
Hamiltons.*® Find some lumbermen on a spree. Jim narrowly es- 
capes being shot. The boys tho’t they were to short handed and come 
back. I went of to town. Empire City is the county seat of Coos 
County. There is not over a dozen families in the place, one large Mill 
which turns out lumber, broom-handles, & and [sic] lathe, doing a 
good business. The employees are decidedly “Roughs.” Caught some 
Siwash to-day. 


May 1, 1864. Clear. Pike, Plunkett, Clark, Mr. Harvey, & Luce 
(Mill-man )** go up Coos River 25 miles to-day after some Indians. 
Find at the head of tide water a small ranch owned by one De-Cuys.*® 
He had a pretty little girl, some 8 years old. We got two Squaws and 
a Buck. After getting in the boat I was surprised to hear one of the 
Squaws (old and blind) aske me, “Nika tika nanage nika tenas Julia 
[Let me see my little Julia]. I complyed with this parental demand 
and was shocked to see this little girl throw her arms about old 
Amanda De-Cuys neck and cry, “clihime Ma Ma [dear mama].” 
De Cuys promised the Agent to school Julia. We started back with 
the tide. Got home at midnight. Good night. 


May 2, 1864. Clear. Yesterday, thro’ the influence of Ed Brin, 
Tyee Jackson’s band came in and expressed a “close tum tum 
[peace]. One Charly Metcalf who run the Agent of last year tried 


36 In Marshfield, which until 1857 consisted of only a small trading post and 
a little inn. The inn “was kept by ‘Cap.’ [George] Hamilton.” [Albert G. Waill- 
ing (ed.)] History of Southern Oregon, Comprising Jackson, Josephine, 
Douglas, Curry and Coos Counties (Portland, 1884), p. 494. 

37 Henry Luse, “50 years old, Millwright, born in Pennsylvania,” is listed in 
the Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free 
Inhabitants in Empire Precinct in the County of Coos... enumerated... on the 
12th day of Sept. 1860. Post Office: Empire City.” The History of Southern 
Oregon, p. 493, mentions Luse’s steam sawmill at Empire City. 

38 A, P. DeCuis appears among the “pioneers of Coos County” in the History 
of Southern Oregon, p. 492. 
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the same game on Lt Herzer who after taking a reasonable amount 
of abuse took a musket and give Mr. Metcalf one minute to leave in. 
Charlie left inside the time specified and some second to spare. Cur- 
less, Miller, I, and Shawk go up the north fork of Coos River. Didn’t 
find our game. Had a good square meal at Lendriths. There is some 
fine Orchards on this stream. Hay sells for 25 per ton, Butter 75 cts 
per Ibs. Coming home we had a head wind all the way. 

The lumbermen up these bayous and Sloughs are the roughest of 
men. Nearly all are married to Squaws or else have a written obliga- 
tion that will marry rather than allow the Ind Agt to deprive them of 
their concubines. They conceal the Indians, warn them, and other- 
wise enhance the difficulties of catching the red devils.3® There are yet 
some 60 Indians on North Bend Slough, Kitchen Slough, and Co- 

‘quile River. We arrive after rough voyage across the Bay at camp 
by midnight. The fact of the business is, this rowing after Siwash is 
no part of a soldiers duty. 


May 3, 1864. Clear. 6 men go to Capt Hamiltons or Marshfield 
to-day, all well armed, and raise two Indians (Coquile Bill & Lady). 
The “roughs” talked loud, but Sam’s Boys had the grewl and used 
it, fairly backing the roughs. Hamiltons Squaw was seen, and Mc- 
Pherson wanted to know where her “Buck” was when old Capt said, 
he was the “gentleman referred to.’”” McPherson was mistaken for 
the Captain commanding the Det, causing great sport. 

Manzanita & Myrtle grow in this region finely, the latter making 
the best of fire-wood. Agent Harvey proves himself an old fogy. We 
have taken among the rest several infirm Squaws which the Agent 
proposes leaving behind to die because he says, “‘it will cost so far 
transportation.” Herzer informed the Agent if the Squaws were left 
he (Herzer) would report him. This was the last thing desired by 
Harvey, and he is now making preparations to take the old Ladies. 

The Schooner (Enterprise) was towed in to the wharf at Luce’s 
Mill by the Steam Tug “Fearless” to-day. I went to Capt Cuzzens 
Hotel,*° a real curiosity and the only Hotel in town. He run after 


39 In the summer of 1864, George M. Scudden wrote several letters from 
Ellensburg (now Gold Beach), Curry County, to Superintendent Huntington 
in Salem. His notes describe the help which vagabond Indians received from 
“squaw men.” Scudden to Huntington, June 26, July 16, 31, 1864, Records of the 
Oregon Superintendency, letters received, 1864. 

40 The “Hotel de Cussans” in Empire City is pictured in The Settlement 
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the Soldiers, invited them to dine with him, and then brought in his 
Bill. Allowed us 59 cts in Legal Tenders. We repudiated after learn- 
ing he was Secesh, and the old scamp will now always have some- 
thing coming to him.*? 


May 4, 1864. Clear. 4 men go to South Bend Slough. They were 
well treated by the “Roughs,” particularly Mr. Metcalf who begged 
the Boys not to take Mrs. Metcalf, a very antiquated “clutchman 
[woman].’’ He produced a small half breed, the fruits (he said) of 
“lawful wedlock.” Coming home, near Pierce Point, they came where 
the breakers were to heavy and layed too, just below town. I met 
them about 4 a. m. and, going directly across the Bay, landed close 
to one Hendersons. This gentleman has busied himself gathering up 
canoes ostensibly to sell them again to any Indian who may return. 
We soon demolished three. When Henderson came down he threat- 
ened heavily. We finished the fourth ““Kanim” and left our bellig- 
erent friend swearing vengeance. 

We have now 32 Indians in Conft, and 14 have gone ahead, total 


and Early Settlers of Coos Bay (Marshfield, 1879), pp. 12-13. The patrons 
“were mainly of that high-toned class, who, at late hours, were too fatigued to 
disrobe, and ‘turned in,’ boots and all.” Captain Cussan’s “supply of blankets 
was limited, especially when there was a rush of lodgers. Although the story is 
old, yet it is true, that he supplied the deficiency of blankets, by pulling them off 
the sleeping ‘drunks’ and passing them over to fresh arrivals.” This pamphlet, 
sometimes credited to Samuel Stillman Mann (1819-88), is now tentatively 
attributed to Orville Dodge (1839-1914) by the Library of the Oregon His- 
torical Society. 

41 A report in the Statesman, June 20, 1864, suggests an attempt by the 
hotelier to get even with the soldiers. “Down the Coast—A gang of Indians 
who belonged upon the Coast Reservation, have for along time infested the 
settlements about Coos Bay. At the request of citizens there, Sub-Agent Amos 
Harvey went down last fall to arrest. them and take them back to the Agency, 
but having no force at his command, the Indians avoided or defied him, and he 
was compelled to leave them. Last May he again went down for the same pur- 
pose accompanied by a detachment of soldiers under Lieut. Herzer, and suc- 
ceeded by the assistance of the military in taking back forty-six of the vaga- 
bonds to the Alsea Agency. We now learn, by letter from Empire City, that 
Judge Stratton, at the June term of the Circuit Court for Coos county, granted 
writs of habeas corpus, upon application of one—Cozzans, requiring the Agent 
and Lieutenant to bring the Indians back to Coos county, and show cause why 
they are restrained of their liberty.” The following issue, June 27, contained 
Judge Stratton’s reply that “no writs of habeas corpus were issued at the Coos 
county court for the return of the Indians removed by the Agent. He says that 
application was made for such writ, but it was refused by the court.” 
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46 Siwash. The Roll reads thus, 1. Pelican, 2. Tar-heels, 3. Lady 
Tar-heels, 4. Cultus Joe, 5. Mina ha ha, 6. Coquile Bill, 7. Mrs. Co- 
quile Bill, 8. Fatty, 9. Stephen, 10. Amanda Decuys, 11. Mrs. 
Stephen, 12. Teas Iaace, 13. Luke, 14. George, 15. Mrs. George, 16. 
Jackson, 17. Betsy, 18. Kitty-Dees, 19. Yellow Jacket, 20. Buckshot, 
21. Polly Crawford, 22. Gabriel, 23. Shag, 24. Mrs. Shag, 25. Clale, 
26. Sixen, 27. Johnson, 28 Quinaby, 29. Fat Tom, 30. Mrs. Fat 
Tom, 31. Little Fat Tom, 32. Tenas Tom’s sister. Close Coyuoka 
[Amen]. 


May 5, 1864. Clear. Break camp and strike directly across the 
sand hills. One Squaw (Polly) carris all her “icktus [belongings]|” 
and two children. Harvey furnishes one horse when we need four. 
This horse packs tl w]o old Squaws; the packers made a Diamond 
Pack of them. At Ten Mile Creek (waist deep) the Indians wade. 
Miss Kitty and several of her stripe affected extreme modesty. I told 
them “hyac [hurry]” and up they pulled their flounces displaying 
“conaway squitch” to the great amusement of the Guard. Some very 
fair legs got a good washing, a thing much needed. By 4 o’clock the 
advance reached Winchester Bay and from that time ’till dark they 
came in by twos & threes, the rear guard bringing in Old Fatty and 
Amanda. 

This Bay is full of Seal, easily killed, and the oil brings $1.50 per, 
the pelt $1.50. A common Seal will produce 8 and 10 Galls of Oil, 
good for machinery and excellant for leather. Herring can be caught 
here by the thousands when the tide ebbs. Bushels of these excellant 
fish can be had for picking them up. I think a fair business can be 
done here, catching and curing Herring. The bay is a good harbor, 
almost land-locked, and deep sand bottom channel. This Bay is by 
far the most inviting spot I have yet seen on the route. Put five men on 
Guard, 1 4 hour apiece, taking my regular turn with the Boys. Good 
Night. 

May 6, 1864. Cloudy. Harvey proposes t| w]o expeditions up the 
Umpqua, one up Smith Fork, the other to Scotsburg. He intimated 
his inability to pay a Citizen a $ for rowing us up the River. I noticed 
Lieut Herzer Knock the ashes out of his immense German pipe. He 
then informed the Detail I had just made, “not to pull a G—d oar.” 
Never was an order more cheerfully obeyed. Harvey, finding his 
game blocked, ordered a forward movement which Herzer counter- 
manded. 
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After dinner Curless, Pike, Miller, and I go Seal hunting. Killed 
one and came d—d near getting among the “Breakers.” The old 
boat would not have lasted long. When I stood on terra firma I 
felt glad. Tyee Jim & Jackson with their tribes go ahead to-day, re- 
ducing our number at this place. The Indians caught a boat load of 
large crabs. Good eating. Throw them in the fire alive, and don’t they 
make the ashes fly. 


May 7, 1864. Clear. Cross the stream with the Indians while the 
mules followed 3 hours after. Only make ten miles to-day. The 
whole days travel reminded me of a funeral procession, so slow and 
solemn did we go. First one old “Lamia [old woman]” would curl up 
in the sand, then another, then a general halt, during which the 
mothers would suckle their children, the little youngsters slide down 
a sand hill on their ““Opack [posterior], and the Bucks, not the 
least abashed, would stand “‘forminst”’ the ladies and relieve nature. 
All this time I consigned Indians, Agents, &c., &c. to very warm 
countries. Finelly, out of patience, I would cry, ““Hyac, clatwa [hurry, 
go].” It generally took twenty minutes to get started. Some of the 
Guard, more irritable then me, sware terrificly. Camped on Ten Mile 
Creek. Bad place. 


May 8, 1864. Clear. Start by 5, reach Syusla by 11. Cross and go 
6 miles. Camp at our old camping place at the foot of the “Big Hill.” 
Traveled 16 miles to-day. Left two Squaws at Garnier’s, gave out. 
Good Night. 


May 9, 1864. Clear. All hands afoot by half-past 8. We reach the 
foot of the Big Hill (north side), rest ’till the pack train comes up, 
after which we commence climbing the second Hill. Toilsome work, 
and it was well on to 4 o’clock when we camped near a nice stream 
of good water. Harvey & Starr, having in charge Coquile Bill & Lady, 
goes on to the Alsea, distant 10 miles. I dread to-morrows journey, 
rough trail for lame Indians. Plunkett caught a young Seal, white, 
and had large black eyes. Ten minutes sufficed to make the little 
rascal a pet. As we could get nothing to feed it on, we gave him to 
Garnier’s Son. I saw several star fish, jelly-fish, and one Stingeree, 
a singular looking pirate and a great distroyer of Oysters. The Siwash 
gather plenty of mucles here. What a blessing for the poor Devils to 
have such a well assorted Commissary. Harvey expects the Blind 
to see, the lame to walk, and all Siwash to subsist on nothing. 
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May 10, 1864. Clear. Get an early start. The Indians take the 
lower trail. This coast along our route to-day seems volcanic, rough 
ragged, burnt rock, here and there a light rock which I called pumice- 
stone. We crossed chasms running from the shore several hundred 
feet and in some instances extended under the mountain. These 
chasms were thirty and forty feet deep. Every tidal wave rushes 
splashing and foaming white up these natural tail races. They were 
wicked looking places. 

Amanda who is blind tore her feet horribly over these ragged 
rock, leaving blood sufficient to track her by. One of the Boys led 
her around the dangerous places. I cursed Ind Agents generally, 
Harvey particularly. By 12 we reached the Agency. The great gate 
swung open, and I counted the Indians as they filed in, turned them 
‘over to the Agent, and, God Knows, we all felt relieved. Coquile Bill 
& Lady were locked up in the Potatoe House last night and this 
morning were “halo [gone]|.” After Dinner we started of briskly and 
by 3 o’clock reach the Alsea River, camping near old camping place. 


May 11, 1864. Clear. Cross the Alsea by swimming. Passed Collins 
Mines by 8 %. Shortly afterwards we pass “Seal Illehee,” saw plenty 
of huge Seal barking on the bare rocks. These seal weigh from 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds. The fur is worthless. The Indians Kill a great many. 
The meat is said to be good.*#? All along my route I saw great varieties 
of flowers, of fruits I saw in bloom Strawberries, Huckleberries, 
Black Berries, Salmonberries, Sallalberries, a few cherries. After the 
usual search for a camp we found poor grass, poor water, and not 
much wood near the mouth of the Yaquina Bay. Lt Herzer went up 
to Oysterville to engage Capt Dodges scow. The Schooner Ann G. 
Doyle (Captain Winant ), loaded with her last load of Oysters (until 
after the Dead months), came down and dropped anchor opposite 
our camp. Sent us a basket of Oysters. After eating these we turned 
in. Good night. 


42 Major Ambrose Armstrong gained a different impression during his visit 
at the Yaquina Bay in the 1850s. Some of his companions shot a seal “that the 
tide afterward drifted on shore and left dead... We gave it to the Indians who 
appeared to be very thankful, for they valued it as a great prize... The flesh 
of the sea lion is a yellow, oily substance—appears to be a perfect body of oil, 
without any more solidity than leaf lard from a fat hog. The Indians say it is 
close-muk-a-muk, (good food,) after it lies until it becomes putrid. They let all 
their fish and flesh become so putrid that the stench is intolerable to a white man 
before they think it fit to be eaten.” Armstrong, Oregon, pp. 72-73. 
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May 12, 1864. Clear. Dodges Scow comes down by 9 and also a 
small Sloop for the purpose of towing. Capt Winant comes over to 
see us off. In 2 % hours we reach Oysterville where Capt Dodge has 
in readiness an excellant dinner. Golly, how the Duff suffered. We 
are favored with a strong breeze and have a jolly ride up the River. 
Arrive at Depot by 4 P. M. Find all our Commissary Stores in Depot 
and a guard of 4 men. As we cast a line ashore, the little Detachment 
yelled three deafening cheers of welcome which was duly answered. 
Then followed “how-de-does” and general inquiries about matters 
and things. We soon unloaded the scow and gathering our arms, we 
started for the fort leaving the Packers and Pack Animals to follow 
after. We reached the garrison by 6 P. M. Here again the handshak- 
ing was observed. I felt like one just home from a long journey.*? 
Found some letters from home. God bless those who favor us with 
a line. 


48 Lieutenant Louis Herzer submitted his report of the “Expedition from the 
Siletz River Block-House to Coos Bay, Oreg.” to the acting assistant adjutant 
general in Fort Vancouver on May 13: “I proceeded on the 21st of last month 
with a detachment of ten men of Company D...in pursuit of Indians who had 
left the Alsea Sub-Agency. On... April 28, followed the beach for twenty miles 
and arrived late in the evening at Coos Bay. Encamped in the brush on the north 
side and immediately sent a detachment of six men in a boat across the bay to 
an Indian camp, where twelve Indians were captured April 29, formed camp 
for a few days, and there being no grass land vacant, had to put the animals to 
pasturage. From this date to March 4 sent out parties by day and by night all 
through the surrounding country to every Indian camp I could obtain informa- 
tion of. We captured in all thirty-one Indians, some of whom have never lived 
on the reservation and some others who have been absent from it two years or 
over... A party of seventeen Indians who had left the reservation last summer, 
and who had been encamped near Empire City, on learning of our arrival re- 
turned immediately to the reservation, preferring coming back of their own 
accord to being brought back under escort... I arrived with my detachment 
back to this post yesterday evening [May 12], having been absent twenty-one 
days and traveled a distance of 262 miles. I have to bring to your notice the 
good conduct and zeal displayed by every man of the detachment under my 
command. They were always ready and willing to turn out for scouting parties 
at all times of the day or night with great cheerfulness. I would especially bring 
to your notice Corporal Bensel and Private Plunkett... who were constantly 
and always at work and assisted materially in the success of the expedition.” 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 353-354. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A SOLDIER IS A SLAVE 


May 13, 1864. Clear. Plunkett goes to Hoskins. General cleaning 
up to-day. Coquile Bill is brought in to-day having been retaken near 
the Syusla River by the Syusla Indians. Bills wife being a something 
of giantess, the Boys got up a bet of her weight. Just 172 Ibs! Only 
on[e] man in the Det weighs as much. 

I must hear mention Lieut Louis Herzer, Co “D” Ist W. T. Infy. 
He was one of the Det all the way thro’, never stood back in perform- 
ing common camp duty, was cheerful, and tried to make us all feel 
free from military restrictions. He proved himself capable of securing 
the good will of all hands. I certainly think well of him as a man and 
Officer. 


May 14, 1864. Clear. Capt Scott & Dr. Trotter arrive, bringing 
great news from Grant.’ Reynolds has commenced whitewashing the 
Block house. It makes the old weather beaten fabric look cheerful. 
Indian Gabriel released. 


May 15, 1864. Clear. Capt Scott & Trotter, with Curless, Clark, 
Pike, Hooly, Miller, & Shawk, go to Hoskins. Grimsley who has re- 
peatedly asked Scott for clothing and as yet not rec’d any, inquired 
of Scott he ever intended to issue him (Grimsley) any more cloth- 
ing, to which Scott replied he “did not know!” This is no way for a 
Captain to do. 

May 16, 1864. Clear. The new farmer, J. B. Frazer, pushes things 
here. Seems to understand his business and, above all, he knows who 
commands to Army and who is President of the United States, a 
fact worthy of mention for I have seldom seen an Employee in these 
Agencies who could tell the above. 


May 17, 1864. Clear. We nervously anticipate the pack train and 


1 Commenting on Grant’s fight at Spotsylvania an editorial in the States- 
man, May 16, 1864, explained that “up to the last advices, the battle was yet 
raging, our army being six miles south of Spottsylvania court-house, and still 
marching on.” 
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some news. But Scott has never to my knowledge set a day to perform 
a duty and done it. His distressing punctuality beats me. 


May 18, 1864. Clear. Clark and Day comes in with the Team. 
Great news from Genl Grant, glorious fighting.” Cap Scott sends in 
for Pvts Grimsley and Jaguan, also orders me to hold myself in 
readiness to proceed to Coose Bay. He says the ferryman at Umpqua 
charged to much by a few dollars as regulated by State law.? When 
I reflect, it will cost U. S. $45 to go and see this ferryman and then 
the probability of said ferryman telling Cap Scotts agent to Kiss his 
“Opoch” and whistle for his money, I can’t consider it a very ece- 
nomical move in “Scotty.” 


May 19, 1864. Clear. Grimsley, Jaguan, & Lt Herzer go in to 
Hoskins. Boys Gardening. Team hauls Stores to-day. 


May 20, 1864. Clear. John Lewis and John Morrisey, Recruits, 
deserted recently from Hoskins. Lewis represented himself as an old 
Potomac Soldier. Morrisey was a deserter from a Cal Regt. 


May 21, 1864. Clear and Drying fast. Case gets in from Hoskins, 


2“A dispatch from Grant just received, dated Near Spotsylvania Court 
House, 12th, 6:30 P.M., is as follows: Eighth day’s battle closed with between 
3,000 and 4,000 prisoners, including 2 Generals, and 30 pieces of cannon in our 
hands, for the day’s work. The enemy is obstinate and seems to have found the 
last ditch... A dispatch from Grant dated 8 o’clock says we have taken 5,000 
prisoners, while the enemy has taken but few, except stragglers, and I propose 
to fight it out this time, if it takes all summer.” Statesman, May 23, 1864. Grant’s 
losses at Spotsylvania were 17,000; Lee’s 8,000. Dictionary of American His- 
tory, V, 150. 

3 “An Act Relating to Roads and Ferries,” passed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature on Jan. 27, 1854, superseding “An Act Regulating Ferries” of 1849, dealt 
with the rate of fare in Sec. 50. “Whenever the board of commissioners of any 
county, shall grant a license to keep a ferry across any lake or stream, such 
board shall establish the rates of ferriage which may be lawfully demanded for 
the transportation of persons and property across the same, having due regard 
to the breadth and situation of the stream, and the dangers and difficulties inci- 
dent thereto, and the publicity of the place at which the same shall have been 
established; and every keeper of a ferry, who shall at any time demand and 
receive more than the amount so designated for ferrying, shall forfeit and pay 
to the party aggrieved for every such offense the sum of five dollars, over and 
above the amount which shall have been illegally received, to be recovered be- 
fore any justice of the peace having jurisdiction.” Sec. 51 ordered the ferry man 
to post his rates “in some conspicuous place near his ferry landing.” The Stat- 
utes of Oregon, Enacted and Continued in Force by the Legislative Assembly, 
at the Session Commencing 5th December, 1853, p. 459. 
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says Scott wrote a letter to Genl Alvord asking why the Paymaster 
does not come. Query. Drilling at Hoskins now. Capt makes J. 
Hannum, hospital Attendant and Actg Steward, Drill. This illus- 
trates Scotts heart. Every man in the Co who is willing does two 
duties, is expected to do three, and get pay for one. 


May 22, 1864. Clear. Case and I ramble around all day building 
air-Castles. 


May 23, 1864. Clear. Scott said recently since Congress had 
authorized an increase in Pay we must Drill shortly.4 


May 24, 1864. Clear. Lieut Herzer comes in, bringing news of 
Rathbuns promotion as 2nd Lt Co “G” 4th Infy C. V.,5 also news of 
Grants farther successes. 


May 25, 1864. Clear. Case gone to Hoskins. Pvt. J. H. Hannum, 
actg Hops’t Steward for nearly two years, was yesterday placed in 
Conft by order of Surg E. Y. Chase. It seems that Hannum who 


4 “The following changes are announced in the daily beats and calls: 


Reveille Call 6 A.M. 
Breakfast es 6.30 ‘ 
Police fs 7 i 
Surgeons i 7.45 
Guard Mounting z 8 tf 
Morning Drill 4 8.30 ‘f 
Recall from Drill i: 9.30 3 
Dinner es 12 M 
Drill 2 2.30 Pam 
Recall from Drill ? 3.30 a 
Supper “i 5215 fi 
Retreat ‘i Sun down 

Tattoo a 9 ‘ 
Taps u 9.15 a 
Sunday Morning Inspection ” 8 A. M. 


Guard Mounting immediately after 

“There will be No Drill on Saturdays or Sundays. All Extra and Daily duty 
Men will attend the afternoon Drills unless especially excused by the Comdg. 
Officer.” Fort Hoskins Post Orders, May 10, 1864. 

5 “Pursuant to Special Orders No 117 Hd Qrs Dept. Pacific, May 28, 1864, 
Ist Sergt James S. Rathbun ‘D’ Co 4th Inf. C. V. is hereby discharged the 
Service of the United States for the purpose of accepting a Commission as 2nd 
Lieut of Compy ‘G’ 4th Inf. C. V.... Lieut Rathbun will proceed to Fort Van- 
couver W. T. for the purpose of being Mustered into the service of the United 
States, after which he will report to Brig. Genl Alvord Comdg. Dist. Oregon, 
and thence for duty at this Post [Fort Hoskins].” Ibid., June 7, 1864. 
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fills Colmaches place refused to do two duties and Drill as required 
by Capt Scott. He is right in justice but will suffer by military Law. 
This man Chase holds a Majors Commission, and the Compy have so 
little confidence in his skill that they employ Dr. Lee of Corvallis,® 
paying for the same. Chase get no practice “Outside,” a very bad sign. 
Hannum has repeatedly taken Chases cases and cured. Such is mili- 
tary humbuggery. I start for Oysterville to pay some Q. Ms. debts. 


May 26, 1864. Clear. Home again. Simpson brings in some In- 
dians, places one “Barney” in Confinement. 


May 27, 1864. Clear. We had a Horserace to-day. By way of 
diversion Espy won a “$.” 


May 28, 1864. Clear and very dry. Crops look yellow. Rain is 
much needed now. 


May 29, 1864. Clear. Inspection to-day. For the second time since 
my coming to the Post the Indian have a great “Coho” game and 
several Horse-races, &c., &c. 


May 30, 1864. Clear. Regular “guard mount” (orders of that 
greatest of military Chieftain L. S. Scott). I was Corpl and Wilson 
& McCarthy reliefs. Wilson had no gun or accoutrements, Mc wore 
his big hat while I wore a Blouse and my parade cap. Such a ridiculous 
characature on Soldiering I never seen, not excepting “Abraham’s 
Daughter.’’? 


6 Dr. James B. Lee (1836-92) received his professional training in his native 
Ohio. He established his practice in Corvallis in 1864 and took an active part 
in Republican politics as state senator and mayor of Corvallis. Larsell, The 
Doctor in Oregon, p. 239. 

7“Abraham’s Daughter,” one of the most popular Civil War songs, was 
written by Septimus Winner (1827-1902) for Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth’s 
dashing First New York Fire Zouaves. The lively tune expresses a volunteer’s 
enthusiasm for Columbia, Abraham’s or Uncle Sam’s daughter. Olin Downes 
and Elie Siegmeister (eds.), 4 Treasury of American Song (2nd ed., New 
York, 1943), pp. 184-185, records the score and three stanzas; Edward Arthur 
Dolph (ed.), “Sound Off!’ Soldier Songs From Yankee Doodle to Parley Voo 
(New York, 1929), pp. 255-257, contains additional stanzas and the following 
parody: 

“T’m a raw recruit with a bran-new suit, 
Nine hundred dollars bounty, 

And I’ve come down from Darbytown 
To fight for Oxford County.” 
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May 31, 1864. Cloudy. Wilson goes to Hoskins and Mc was on 
Post. At Guard Mount this morning I came to a “Present” as the 
new guard, consisting of man with a gun and one without, passed by. 
After the necessary forms I marched by the new guardata “Support” 
observing all the rules. The Lieut laughed heartily at this farce. 
When I consider that Scott is the first Officer who ever had a Det 
stationed here, Drill, and Mount a regular Guard I feel he does it 
simply as a spite. The Dist Comdg ought to be satisfied when one 
Compy garrison 3 Posts where originally it always took two Compys 
without asking men to Drill. Again there has been more extra work 
done and less pay received by this Co than any other. Besides 8 
months has passed and no paymaster yet. 


JUNE 1, 1864, Clear. King comes in, charges Espy with stealing his 
Meerchaum pipe some time since. Espy denies the soft impeachment. 
After a long and tedious trial Espy was confined. 


JUNE 2, 1864. Clear. Espy was released, for what reason I can not 
tell. Certain it was, circumstances were against him. From time to 
time many little articles have been missed by different parties. This 
is bad when we consider the “Quarters” is a “Soldiers House.” Capt 
Hicks, wife, & Daughter, and Surg E. Y. Chase, wife, & Indian 
servant came out on a pleasure excursion, all except the Doc mounted 
on U. Sams Mules. Pvt Wilson sent in several days ago to get his gun 
(which Scott promised to have sent out) had [to] walk back. This 
Hicks is a civilian and has no business with Gov property. This re- 
minds of Davison’s refusing Thompson a Mule to attend a funeral of 
a brother O. O. F.’s and at the same time permitted Trotter to ride 
a Gov animal two weeks. Such things are sickening. 


JUNE 3, 1864. Clear. King & Lowe go into Hoskins. I am ordered 
to take care of Hills Sub Agency® while that gentleman goes out to 
vote. Lt Davison refuses to recognize Carpenters appointment of 


8 The comedy of the situation is increased by the fact that, though Bensell 
claims that he observed “all the rules,” he overlooked one regulation—the old 
guard was supposed to march at shouldered arms along the front of the new 
guard. “The detachment and sentinels from the old guard having come in, it will 
be marched, at shouldered arms, along the front of the new guard, in quick 
time, the new guard standing at presented arms...” Revised Regulations for 
the Army, 1861, p. 61. 

® Robert Hill, farmer to the Rogue River Indians, operated the Upper or 
Rogue River Farm on the Siletz Reservation. Reports on Indians A ffairs, Ore- 
gon Superintendency, 1862, p. 283 ; 1863, p. 73. 
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P. R. Redd as Hosp’l Steward, a man regularly educated as a phy- 
sician. The position would have entitled Redd to $22 per Month but 
Davison was never known to give a Soldier the slightest chance to 
make a cent or feel like a free man. 


June 4, 1864. Cloudy. Started for Hills. Got there by dinner time. 
Two Squaws act as Cooks. Hill has two half breed children, means 
to educate them if possible. About dark, G. Megginson,!° Jim Briggs, 
& G. W. Collins (Alsea Agent) arrive and after Supper all hands 
sit around the fire and these men (all old Employees) tell or relate 
many incidents of early Oregon history. All Keep Squaws and have 
children by the same. As they were going out to vote!! and would see 
“civil folks,’ Bob said [it] would be necessary to wear a “biled 
_ shirt,” the sight of which created much mirth. 


June 5, 1864. Clear. All hands gone, even the dusky cooks could 
be persuaded to stay with the “Sulicks Tyee.” 

JUNE 6, 1864. Rains some. Cooked my breakfast, sit down, and 
wrote a few letters. This a lonesome place. 


JUNE 7, 1864. Rains all night and still coming. This is good. Sev- 
eral Indians taking advantage of Hill’s absence left last night. Old 
Man “Bill” paid me a visit. This is the oldest Indian on the Reserve, 
supposed to be over One Hundred years old. 


JuNE 8, 1864. Cleared off, fine day. Neither of the Employees re- 
turned yet. I am getting tired of this place. 


JuNE 9, 1864. Clear. Megginson, Collins, Harvey, & Briggs came 
in. The State has done nobly, gone Union.!? “Hurrah.” After pre- 


10 George Megginson, chief farmer, was in charge of the Lower Farm on the 
Siletz Reservation. [bid., 1862, p. 279 ; 1863, p. 72. 

11 On Monday, June 6, 1864, Oregon chose state, judicial, district, and county 
officials in a general election. 

12 The outcome of the election is summed up in the first paragraph of the 
Statesman’s editorial on June 13, 1864. “The Union Forever. A Well-Fought 
Battle and a Complete Victory. The copperheads are not only routed, they are 
well nigh annihilated: Horse and foot, infantry and artillery—all alike beaten 
and demoralized. The contest was sharp, the field well contested, but their 
forces, whether regular divisions of old line democracy, or independent brigades 
of mongrel soreheads, all have surrendered. They still hold a fortified position 
in the Southern part of the State, but it is of no strategic importance, and will 
be reduced easily when our forces are a little rested—say in 1866.” The Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, James H. D. Henderson, was victorious over 
Democrat James K. Kelly by a majority of 2,643 votes, Kelly carrying Jack- 
son, Josephine, Umatilla, and Columbia counties. 
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paring Supper for all hands I started home. Overtook Hannum & 
Tucker coming in from Hoskins with the Pack train. 


JUNE 10, 1864. Clear. Dunn & Jordan in from Hoskins. Pay master 
(Francis) paid off at Yamhill & Hoskins. Tucker & Hannum go 
in with teams. Hannum’s pay was stopt $40 to satisfy an amount 
overpaid while he was Hosptl Steward and before the Order came 
suspending payment of Etxra Duty Men. This, to say the least, looks 
suspicious, and to me it seems some Official has made a mistake and 
now takes this method of getting even. 


June 11, 1864. Clear. Dunn & Jordan in from Hoskins. News 
reached us to-day of Lieut Davison having refused some Oregon Vols 
to vote. He acts under instructions from that old granny Alvord. 
Citizen conversant with the case unhesitatingly pronounce Davison 
a Copperhead. 


JUNE 12, 1864. Clear. Dunn & Jordan gone back to Hoskins. No 
news, dull times. 


JUNE 13, 1864. Clear. Dunn & Jordan gone back. Everything 
quiet. 


June 14, 1864, Clear. Hammund back with news of Jo Curless 
being sick with the “Small Pox.”’ Doc Chase establishes a quarantine 
(one small tent). The Boys say Joe has the “‘itch.’’™4 


13 Simeon Francis (1796-1872) worked as printer and newspaper publisher 
in his native Connecticut and in upstate New York. He edited a Whig paper in 
Springfield, Illinois from 1831 to 1855, and was a friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and Edward D. Baker. Francis, who was supposed to have 
declined an appointment as Indian agent for Oregon by President William H. 
Harrison, came to Portland in 1859 and edited the Oregon Farmer and the Ore- 
gontan. Commissioned a major in the army, he served as paymaster in Oregon 
from 1861 to 1867. “Maj. Francis has gone to Forts Hoskins and Yamhill,” 
the Statesman reported on June 13, 1864, “to pay off the troops stationed at 
those posts.” In the same issue the Statesman informed its readers that it “had 
the pleasure of a visit from Major Francis, last Saturday [June 11]. He is on 
his return from Forts Yamhill and Hoskins, where he has been to pay off the 
troops stationed at those places.” 

14 “Small Pox. The newspapers east of the Cascades, following in our judge- 
ment a very mistaken policy, have very carefully avoided mention of the preval- 
ence of small-pox in that region, or when they have alluded to it, the impression 
has been sedulously conveyed that the disease was of mild form and had not 
extensively spread. We are forced to believe by undoubted evidence that this is 
not the case. There have been a very large number of cases at the Dalles, many 
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JuNE 15, 1864. Clear. As all hands expected, we are vaccinated, a 
Hospital built, beds fixed, and other preparations to receive the 
“great epidemic.” Herzer issued a characteristic Order, postively 
forbidding any member of the Det coming in “Contact with any 
person Whatsoever.” This is rather heavy on some of the Boys. Case 
comes in from Hoskins. Nothing new, except Scott thinks our time 
will expire three years from the time the 4th Rgt was mustered in 
an[d] excepted as a full Regiment. As this did not take place until 
Jany 4/61 we would have to stay in the service 3 years and 4 
months. Very convenient, no doubt, but lacks a good deal of Justice 
or Right. 


JUNE 16, 1864. Clear. Start early this morning with three men. 
Travel 8 miles and capture 4 Indians who came direct from the Umi- 
litla [Umatillas] where the Smallpox is raging. I brought these In- 
dian to the Fort where the Lieut had a tent fixed for them. Issued 
Orders against their using our tubs or water out of our well bucket. 
Yet men are expected to stand guard over them. Mark the contrast 
of this proceeding with yesterdays. Capt Scott arrives and pays us 
off, having retained payment 8 days. McPherson, another Hospital 
Employee, has his Extra Duty pay deducted. Singular proceeding. 


JUNE 17, 1864. Clear. Capt Scott & Hicks go to Hoskins. Boys 
gamble as usual. Kaiser gets “broke” and several more totter. 


JUNE 18, 1864. Clear. Lieut Herzer exhibits great concern for us. 
Wants all the men to Keep clear of Indians & Whites while he brings 
Indians supposed to be infected with Small Pox under our very nose. 
How consistant! 


JuNE 19, 1864. Clear and Warm. “Dull.” 


och a la PIN SER Ee De TL Roe Na A ee hn eer 
of which have resulted fatally... Notwithstanding the current reports to the 
contrary, we are confident that no cases have yet occurred west of the Cascade 
Mountains, but we cannot hope for this exemption long. Large numbers of 
persons are continually coming from the Dalles to the Willamette Valley, and 
it is impossible that all of them can escape contamination. We regard it as cer- 
tain therefore that the disease will visit Western Oregon, and it behooves every 
one to take such precautions as will lessen the danger from it.” Statesman, June 
13, 1864. One week later, on June 20, the Salem paper reported a case of small- 
pox at Fort Hoskins. ‘Small Pox—lIts Spread. We have reports and rumors 
that cases of this disease have occurred in various parts of the Willamette 
valley... It is... reported that a case has occurred at Fort Hoskins, in Benton 
county—our informant had it directly from the surgeon at the post.” 
15 Bensell recorded the wrong year ; the correct date is Jan. 4, 1862. 
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June 20, 1864. Clear. I start for Hoskins and a Keg of Whiskey 
for the Commissary, trail in excellant condition. Boys at the Fort all 
well and hearty. Curless, the (small pox patient), brought in fine 
large Buck at Sundown. Doc Chase is a “gut.” 


June 21, 1864. Clear. I run around Hoskins this afternoon. One 
Outhouse,!* recent candidate for Co Clerk of Polk Co on the ‘‘Secesh” 
Ticket, visited the Post. He is acknowledged to be the Governments 
bitterest enemy. Calls Soldiers hirelings, &c., &c. Some of the Boys 
took occasion to give vent to their feelings. Nothing complimentary 
to Outhouse or his politics was said and great indignation expressed 
at his audacity in visiting a Post, the property of the Gov he hated. 
Capt Scott hearing of what was going on sent Corp] Dunn to inform 
the Compy that he (Capt Scott) would do the talking and that a 
repetition of the above (just) act would result disasterously to the 
parties concerned. Here is Union, Liberty of Speech as exhibited by 
Cal Officers generally. 


JUNE 22, 1864. Clear. Depy Or Mr Genl & Inspecter Genl Col 
E. B. Babbitt U.S. A.1" arrives and goes thro’ the farce of Inspecting 


16 John T. Outhouse was one of the controversial political figures in Polk 
County during the election year of 1864. A letter to the editor of the Statesman, 
written by County Judge Charles E. Moor on Apr. 27 and published under the 
heading “The Outhouse Letter” on May 2, 1864, furnished the public with Out- 
house’s political credo. It quoted portions of a letter which had previously been 
maneuvered into the hands of Indian Agent Condon at Grand Ronde, and had 
caused Outhouse’s resignation as agency clerk. Outhouse’s letter claimed that 
“the Democrats are all united against the Administration, and the prospects 
are we will clean them out at the next election. All I have to say is, damn such 
an Administration and such a party. Such a set of thieves never got possession 
of the Government. Their program is the abolition of slavery and colonization 
in the southern States, driving out the southern men, giving their lands to nig- 
gers with Yankee overseers, and then cry Union and the Constitution. To hell 
with all such Union men. If the Government is ruined it will be ruined by aboli- 
tionism and secession, but I think the Union loving conservative democrats will 
yet save this nation. So mote it be.” Outhouse’s answer to Moor’s attack was 
published on May 14 in the Albany Democrat, a paper suppressed twice during 
the Civil War for its criticism of the conduct of the war. Moor substantiated his 
charges with a series of sworn affidavits published in the Salem paper on May 
23, under the heading “The Outhouse Letter Again!” In the election on June 
6, John T. Outhouse, running for county clerk of Polk County, received 311 
votes to 450 for the incumbent, W. C. Whitson, who had furnished Moor with 
one of the affidavits. 

17 Edwin Burr Babbitt( 1803-81), a native of Connecticut and West Point 
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Or. Mr. Stores. He is a very polite Old Man, nearly 70 years of age. 
Seemed well satisfied with all things. A large sale of Or. Mr. Stores 
takes place on the 29th. One thing worthy of mention is that a part 
of any property in this Dept counts a whole. The handle of Spade is 
counted a Spade, an Axe minus an eye is an Axe. Thus great piles of 
rubbish is advertised for sale, really worthless. Scott sends a train 
out here for articles, the transportation of which will cost ten times 
what they will bring under the Hammer. So much for the observance 
of a form! Further, Scott will thro’ his silent partner, Stanbery, buy 
in all these Stores. 


JuNE 23, 1864. Clear. Several weeks ago Herzer informed Scott 
that Megginson would take the wood contract at $4.50 so that the 
men of the Detachment could derive all the benefits of said contract. 
But Scott permitted Stanbery to take the contract at $5.50 where- 
upon Scott tells the Boys out here, they can cut the wood for $1.50 in 
GreenBacks. This nobody choose to do, and then Scott orders two 
drills per day. Tyranny. Cut would at his price or drill, is the alter- 
native. 


June 24, 1864. Clear. Start with pack. 5 Gallens of Whiskey. 
Grimsley and I have a great time. Knew nothing of packing. 


JuNE 25, 1864. Clear. Boys try a Gall of Whiskey. On Guard. 


JUNE 26, 1864. Clear. “Inspection.” Grimsley & True go out to 
Hoskins. 


JUNE 27, 1864. Clear. Jaguan goes back to Hoskins. Turpin gets 
three days pass. 


JUNE 28, 1864. Clear. Certainly the Dullest day I ever experienced. 


JuNE 29, 1864. Clear. True & Turpin came in, bringing news of 
Private James Plunkett’s marriage to a Kings Valley Webfoot. This 
is the Co’s third wedding. Good Boys. Gold 2.35. 


JuNE 30, 1864. Clear. McCarthy & Howard go in to Hoskins for 
a Drunk. Will undoubtedly succeed. 


graduate of 1826, was deputy quartermaster general of the Department of the 
Pacific. On July 1, 1864 he was succeeded by Major Ralph W. Kirkham when 
General McDowell assumed command; but in August the inspector general in 
Washington assigned Colonel Babbitt to duty as chief quartermaster in the 
Department of the Pacific. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 886, 945. 
Babbitt became brigadier general in Mar. 1865 and retired the next year. 
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Jury 1, 1864. Clear. As expected Mac & Johnny comes in, hugely 
intoxicated. The Capt evidently pumped Johnny, for Scott wrote a 
letter to Herzer charging the Lieut with selling rations to citizens 
out of the Commissary. Scott wants to get rid of Herzer. I procured 
a 6 days pass and will visit Old Yamhill once more. 


Jury 2, 1864. Clear. I start for Yamhill. Found Genl P. H. Sheri- 
dan’s Military Road’® as usual tolerable muddy. Hoskins presents 
a dull appearance. Capt Scott told the Boys, any of those who de- 
sired to cut wood for Sutler Stansbourreugh might do so and be ex- 


18 “T undertook to make a road across the coast mountains from King’s Val- 
ley to the Siletz,” Philip Sheridan relates in his Memoirs, I, 95-97, “to shorten 
the haul between the two points [Fort Hoskins and Siletz Blockhouse] by a 
route I had explored. I knew there were many obstacles in the way, but the 
gain would be great if we could overcome them, so I set to work with the en- 
thusiasm of a young path-finder. The point at which the road was to cross the 
range was rough and precipitous, but the principal difficulty in making it would 
be from heavy timber on the mountains that had been burned over years and 
years before, until nothing was left but limbless trunks of dead trees—firs and 
pines—that had fallen from time to time until the ground was matted with 
huge logs from five to eight feet in diameter. These could not be chopped with 
axes nor sawed by any ordinary means, therefore we had to burn them into 
suitable lengths, and drag the sections to either side of the roadway with from 
four to six yoke of oxen. 

“The work was both tedious and laborious, but in time perseverance sur- 
mounted all obstacles and the road was finished, though its grades were very 
steep. As soon as it was completed, I wished to demonstrate its value prac- 
tically, so I started a Government wagon over it loaded with about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of freight drawn by six yoke of oxen, and escorted by a small de- 
tachment of soldiers. When it had gone about seven miles the sergeant in 
charge came back to the post and reported his inability to get any further. Going 
out to the scene of difficulty I found the wagon at the base of a steep hill, stalled. 
Taking up a whip myself, I directed the men to lay on their gads, for each man 
had supplied himself with a flexible hickory withe in the early stages of the 
trip, to start the team, but this course did not move the wagon nor have much 
effect on the demoralized oxen; but following as a last resort an example I 
heard of on a former occasion, that brought into use the rough language of the 
country, I induced the oxen to move with alacrity, and the wagon and contents 
were speedily carried to the summit. The whole trouble was at once revealed: 
the oxen had been broken and trained by a man who, when they were in a pinch, 
had encouraged them by his frontier vocabulary, and they could not realize 
what was expected of them under extraordinary conditions until they heard 
familiar and possible profanely urgent phrases. I took the wagon to its destina- 
tion, but as it was not brought back, even in all the time I was stationed in that 
country [1856-61], I think comment on the success of my road is unnecessary.” 
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cused from all garrison duty, those who would not must drill twice 
per day. Capt would grant nay pass for the 4th. Boys mad. 


JuLy 3, 1864. Clear. Get an early start. The grain fields look 
poorly. Saw some familiar faces. Got to the Fort by 4 and had a 
hearty welcome from the Boys. I find plenty to tell and we passed 
half the night canvassing the past & present. Copeland, Wall, Pilcher, 
Parlin, Thompson gone to Salem for the 4th. So mote it Be. 


Jury 4, 1864. Clear. Independence Day. Pvt Lewee purchased a 
pig and a mutton. Bowery, Moran, & Doc Getzendanner attempted 
to cook the same. All got gloriously fuddled. Just before dinner 
“Bowery” went to the rear and lost the Kitchen Key down the privy 
hole. He went outside and tried to crawl down where he could see 
the Key, but being a little too Drunk he lost his balance and found 
himself in a nice fix. Finally he got out, cleaning his clothes with a 
bunch of grass. He reported for duty as waiter just as several Ladies 
got seated. The curiosity that followed defies discription. Everybody 
was seen to examine the soles of their Boots carefully. All to no 
purpose. “Bowery” was discovered and hustled out in “Double 
Quick.” Of course much fun followed, and the 4th passed by jollily 
aiter all. The Dinner was a “lifter,” you may depend. 


JuLy 5, 1864. Clear. Dull, and Whiskey nearly gone. Nearly all 
the Boys in from Salem. Huse and I visit our old friends. I bid sev- 
eral a last Good-Bye as I am here for the last time. 


JuLy 6, 1864. Clear. Start early this morning for home. Bid all 
hands good Bye. Stop at several neighbers houses and do the same. 
As I crossed the Yamhill I turned in my saddle and gazed perhaps 
for the last time on the place where I saw so much of human nature, 
some good and some bad. Altho’ I regret to part with so many friends, 
I feel proud to know I earned their friendship by respecting myself, 
and am happy to feel that if ever I am tossed to this part of the world 
again it will be to find true friends. 

Arrived at Hoskins by 4. Coulter is made 1st Sergt, Corpl Gilling- 
ham a Sergt, and Pvt Hatch a Corporal.!® All the above are “Vet- 


19 “The following promotions and appointments of N. C. Officers in Compy 
‘D’... are hereby made... Sergt. E. C. Coulter to be Ist Sergt. Vice 1st Sergt 
J.S. Rathbun discharged to enable him to accept a commission as 2nd Lieut... 
Corpl. E. A. Gillingham to be a Sergt. Vice Coulter promoted... Private 
Oliver S. Hatch to be a Corpl. Vice Gillingham promoted.” Fort Hoskins Post 
Orders, July 1, 1864. 
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erans” and are in fact Privates. King who by rank was really en- 
titled to the Orderly birth feels bad. I cannot pity him. He Knew 
Scott. 


Jury 7, 1864. Clear. Arrive at Block house. All well. Boys had a 
good time on the 4th. Scott refused us powder, and I sent an article 
to the “Statesman” concerning him and the celebration.2° Expect to 
have a muss and really don’t care a d—d. Scott has informed the men 
at Hoskins that they could chop the Sutlers wood or drill twice per 
day. The same rule hold good out here. Oh, how my faith in Officers 
decreases daily. Day & Sergt Gillingham in from Hoskins. 


Jury 8, 1864. Clear. Gillingham & Day return. Hospt’l Steward 
Edward Colmache receives commission as Surgeon in the Ist O. S. 
Cayv.*1 He is an old Soldier, an excellent Doctor, but a most indolent 
men. Has kept a Squaw for the last seven years. His system is so 
thoroughly impregnated with syphilitic disease as to show itself in 
its most loathsome form in his face, on his neck, &c., &c., yet this man 
will soon dictate etiquette, manners, &c. to his moral superiors. 


Jury 9, 1864. Clear. A warm debate was had in quarters to-day 


20 “Celebration At Siletz. Ep. StatesMAN: I take pleasure in informing the 
public generally that, notwithstanding our repeated demands on the command- 
ing officer at Fort Hoskins for sufficient powder wherewith to celebrate the 
glorious Fourth, we managed, by soliciting a contribution from each of the 
boys, liberally headed by our commander, Lieut. Herzer, to raise money suffi- 
cient to purchase all the powder hereabouts. With this, we loaded our little 
brass 12-pounder, and fired thirteen bully rounds for the thirteen original States. 
The Indians were somewhat perplexed and greatly amused to see us handle the 
‘chick-chick calapeen [cannon].’ Every report rolled around the mountains 
encircling the Agency with grand and beautiful effect. As the last report died 
away, Lieut. Herzer proposed three times three for the Union, which were 
given with a will. Uncle Abe and Andy received three rousing cheers. Every 
man in this detachment means to support this ticket next November. Through 
the liberality and usual kindness of Lieut. Herzer, we had an excellent dinner, 
to which we did ample justice. Thus you see that, although shut out from the 
rest of mankind, we never mean to let Independence Day go by unobserved. 
AVALO.” Statesman, July 18, 1864. The use of a pseudonym is not surprising, 
but the significance of the name Avalo is uncertain. To consider the pseudonym 
of Spanish origin and translate it “earthquake” appears rather melodramatic. 
The simplest explanation is that Bensell borrowed the first name of his cousin, 
Avalo Price, a Union soldier, who was killed during the Civil War. In his 
later life he frequently used the pseudonyom “Rialto” for newspaper articles. 

21“Edward Colmache has been commissioned Assistant Surgeon in the 
Oregon cavalry.” Statesman, July 11, 1864. 
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regarding the suppression of certain publications, “Life of Stonewall 
Jackson’? for instance. Ed Colmache goes out to Hoskins to-day. 


Jury 10, 1864. Clear. Kill a Beef. The “Old Lamies” had a tussel 
for the “Tripe” as usual and one old curmudgun got badly cut across 
the hand. Colmache comes in having received his commission from 


Gov. A. C. Gibbs. 


Jury 11, 1864. Clear. Dull. No Drill. Good ; Scott simply drills the 
Det from spite. 


Jury 12, 1864. Clear. Clark goes to Hoskins to-day. 


Jury 13, 1864. Clear and warm. Clark returns. No news. A re- 
lapse into sulleness is the consequence. 


“22 The Life of Stonewall Jackson from Official Papers, Contemporary 
Narratives, and Personal Acquaintance. By a Virginian (Richmond, 1863) was 
among the first of several biographies of Lieutenant General Thomas J. Jack- 
son which appeared shortly after his death on May 10, 1863. Major John Esten 
Cooke (1830-86), poet, novelist, and officer in the staff of Lieutenant General 
James E. B. Stuart, wrote this immensely popular sketch. It was immediately 
pirated in New York and London and reissued in New York in 1864 and 1866. 
Richard Barksdale Harwell, Cornerstones of Confederate Collecting (2nd ed., 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1953), pp. 16-18. General Orders No. 39, Head- 
quarters District of Kentucky, May 2, 1864, interdicted circulation of the book. 
“In obedience to orders from headquarters Department of the Ohio, the 
circulation of a book entitled “Life, services, and campaigns of Stonewall Jack- 
son, from official papers, contemporary narratives and acquaintance, by a Vir- 
ginian,” is interdicted within the limits of this command, and the publication and 
circulation of all other books of a similar character, put forth for similar pur- 
poses, are likewise interdicted ... The object of such books is not to afford the 
people correct information regarding the history of the rebellion and its leaders, 
but are put forth by the traitors themselves, and republished in the loyal States 
for the purpose of stirring up discontent and sedition, and encouraging treason- 
able practices and treasonable conversation by representing the crime of treason 
in false and alluring colors, and should no more be tolerated than an emissary 
sent direct by the revolted States to advocate the justice of the rebellion publicly 
before the people. Any one found with copies of such books in his possession, 
offering or intending to offer them for sale, is either a traitor or one who loves 
money better than his country, and his right to the book is declared forfeited, 
and the same is ordered to be seized and destroyed.... Any one found selling 
or attempting to sell said book after the publication of this order, besides having 
his stock confiscated, will be arrested and reported to these headquarters, to be 
dealt with for uttering treasonable publications... All officers of this command, 
the provost-marshal-general, provost-marshals, and deputy provost-marshals 
are enjoined to permit no violation of this order, and are stringently in all cases 
to enforce it.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XX XIX, Pt. 2, 7. 
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Jury 14, 1864. Clear. B. Simpson, Ind Agt, after a 4 weeks ab- 
scence come in to find nearly every “Siwash” gone.?* His place is here 
instead of dabbling in politics outside. 


Jury 15, 1864. Clear. Some rain after Dinner. Dull, O God! 


Juty 16, 1864. Clear. Case & Jordan arrive from Hoskins with 8 
Siwash. Neither of the Boys had any arms and yet, as soon as the 
prisoners came, Lieut ordered extreme vigilance as the Indian were 
very dangerous. But an Officer must say something, or we would call 
him a f—l. Some Clothing came in. I asked Scott some time ago for 
two pr. of Drawers. He said he could not spare so many, could let me 
have 1 pair. Since that time he issued every man two pr. of Drawers 
who desired them. Devil! 


Jury 17, 1864. Clear. Inspection as usual a HumBug! 
Jury 18, 1864. Clear. Case & Jordan gone back to Hoskins. 


Jury 19, 1864. Clear. McPherson and Wright go out to the “Tum- 
Tum Valley” in search for a Ranch. 


Jury 20, 1864. Clear. Boys gather Black Huckle, Blue Salmon, 
Salal, and nice variety of red & purple Berries in abundance. We have 
Cobblers every day. 


Jury 21, 1864. Clear. On Guard. Six men out to Drill. Oh what a 
d—d farce. 


JuLy 22, 1864. Clear. Corp] Melro in from Hoskins. Det of 15 men 
under Lieut Rathbun go to Rogue River. B. Simpson goes along.”4 


Juty 23, 1864. Clear. McCarthy & Reynolds go to mouth of Siletz 


23 “Indians In Curry County.—A correspondent in Curry County states that 
a number of Indians from the Coast reservation have returned to their old 
haunts, and apprehends that they will commit outrages on the white settlers. 
We hope they will give less trouble than is anticipated, and will be removed to 
the reservation where they belong without delay. Straggling Indians are a 
nuisance in any white settlement, and are especially so in a district so sparsely 
populated as are Curry and adjoining counties.” Statesman, July 11, 1864. See 
also “Indian Outrage,” ibid., May 2, and Amos Harvey’s letter to J. W. Perit 
Huntington, June 24, 1864, Records of the Oregon Superintendency, letters 
received, 1864. 

24 “Lieut. J. S. Rathbun and fifteen men of ‘D’ Compy ... will proceed to 
morrow morning with Indian Agent B. Simpson after a band of Indians in 
Southern Oregon. The Expedition will take Forty-two days Rations.” Fort 
Hoskins Post Orders, July 20, 1864. 
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River, catch one “Siwash.”’ Wright & McPherson came in having 
secured a ranch in “Tum-Tum” (Heart) Valley. Corp] Melro goes 
home. 


Juty 24, 1864. Clear. Pvt Wall came in from Yamhill to-day, 
brings news of Lieut Davison & Sergeant Whittall arresting one 
Gantt, a rebel, and letting him go again. Nice business. 


Jury 25, 1864. Clear. Another prisoner had his head shaved to-day. 
This is a direful punishment to most Indians as they lose caste by 
losing their “tipsul.’’5 


JuLy 26, 1864. Clear. Wall goes out, having purchased Wilson’s 
Cal Bounty for 150 in Green Backs now selling at 40c. The certificate 
calls for $145 cash!! Good investment. 


Jury 27, 1864. Clear. Indian Frank fights the Steward who in turn 
cowhides Frank and then sends him to the Guard house. One thing 
noticeable was the readiness to justify Colmache. Not one question 
was asked whether the Indian was right or not, nor would it have 
made any difference if so. 


JULY 28, 1864. Clear and cool. Wilson comes in from Hoskins. No 
news. Legal Tender Notes (to Soldiers) are almost worthless at this 
time, bringing 38c in trade and without demand for cash!26 This 
depreciation is hard on Government employees. 


Jury 29, 1864. Clear. Nothing Of Interest. 


Jury 30, 1864. Clear. On Guard. 9 prisoners making Hay. 
Weather very warm indeed. 


Jury 31, 1864.27 Clear. Lieut Herzer goes to Vancouver, W. T. 
Several Ladies visit the quarters. Boys beat the “General Assembly” 
for the mustering of Reddings Hair. 


Aua. 1, 1864. Clear. Nothing Of Interest To-Day. 


25 Tipso, or tupso, Chinook jargon for leaf, grass, fringe feather, or fur, 
was often but incorrectly employed for yakso, hair. 

26 “Greenbacks were worth 39 and 40 cents in San Francisco at latest dates. 
They are scarce here and a few have been sold during the last week at 50 
cents.” Statesman, July 18, 1864. Within ten days the value of greenbacks in 
Oregon evidently fell below the San Francisco quotation. 

27 The entry for Sunday, July 31, 1864, reads “Sunday Aug. 31st.” Since 
the notebook does not have printed headings for Sunday, Bensell wrote the 
date himself, then realized the error and crossed out “Aug.” 
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Ava. 2, 1864. J. B. Clark’s family move outside. Clark has been 
Teacher of the Manual Labor School. Was a good Loyal citizen. 
McPherson & Wilson go along as assistants. 


Aua. 3, 1864. Clear. No News. Dull, O’Lord! 


Aue. 4, 1864. Clear. McPherson & Wilson returned. Rec’d $20 
for their services. No News. 


AuG. 5 ,1864, Clear. News of Rebel Raid, sacking & burning of 
Chambersburg, Pa.?8 


Avg. 6, 1864. Clear. Lieut Herzer returns. It seems our petition 
to Genl Alvord for our Discharges in this State has never left the 
hands of Capt. L. S. Scott.2® However, Herzer done what we re- 
quired. McCarthy gone to Hoskins. 


28 “Burning of Chambersburg by the Rebels. Chambersburg, July 31.—On 
Saturday morning [July 30] 500 rebels, under McCausland, entered Chambers- 
burg and demanded half a million dollars from the citizens. If not complied with 
they threatened to burn the town. The requisition was in writing and signed 
by Gen. Early. It is now an established fact that the demand was a pretext to 
cover the purpose of the marauders, which was fixed before reaching the town, 
to burn it without giving any time to remove private property. Scarcely time 
enough was given for the citizens to remove their families. They fired the town 
in nearly fifty places. Two-thirds of the city is consumed, including all the 
public buildings, stores and hotels. A large portion of the citizens are reduced 
from comparative wealth to poverty. The loss is nearly a million of dollars.” 
Statesman, Aug. 8, 1864. 

29 One of the pages of the third notebook which the diarist did not use for 
his entries contains a copy of the petition to General Alvord. It appears prob- 
able that Bensell wrote the letter and made the copy for his own record. “The 
following Letter was addressed Genl Alvord, having been put in Capt. Scott’s 
hands, for forwarding as the Law directs, this letter was intentionally delayed. 

“Fort Yamhill, Oregon. July 25, 1864. Respected Sir: If consonant with the 
ideas of propriety with Government, We, the Undersigned Cal Vols, in the 
Service of the United States, when our term of service expires wish to be dis- 
charged in this State, and respectfully request an order to that effect. Signed: 
L. A. Sands, J. B. Hannum, Jaguan Clestine, Joseph Moran, John Lowee, 
Felix Munday, John Wright, Chas S. Baird, Alfred Lemercier, J. S. Clark, 
Milton Redding, Wm. H. Hammond, Frank True, R. A. Bensell, Jackson Mc- 
Pherson, James Brown, John Howard, Samual Case, M. V. B. Grimsley, P. R. 
Redd, J. Fleehart, Sumner Carr, N. B. Huse, Harlow Parlin, Lewis Pilcher, 
Lewis Ash, C. W. Grubb, Jas McWilliams, J. W. Simmons, J. S. Copeland. 
Goodrich, Reynolds, & Lowe not signing.” 

The Fort Hoskins Letter Book shows that Captain Scott transmitted the 
petition of the men to the adjutant general in San Francisco on Aug. 6, 1864, 
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Aue. 7, 1864. Clear. Bob Hill brought in a “Siwash,” left him in 
charge of Kaiser. The wily savage not liking certain indications 
sloped. This Kaiser was nearly blind and quite deaf when he en- 
listed. Had the examining Surgeon studied the Gov interest as much 
as he did Scotts he never would have passed Him! 


Ava. 8, 1864. Cloudy. Nothing of Interest. “Lines Down.” “Legal 
Tenders 40.” 


Auge. 9, 1864. Clear. Corp] Redding and 3 men detailed for a four 
days tramp down the coast to Alsea. 


Aug. 10, 1864. Clear. For future refference I herewith append Gov 
prices of Clothing: Forage Caps 58c, Uniform Coat $7.30, Blouse 
or Fatague Coat $2.35, Trousers $2.50, Flannel Shirts $1.53, Cotton 
‘Flannel Drawers 90c, Stockings 32c, Bootees (pegged) $1.48, 
(sewed) $2.05, Great Coats $7.50, Blankets $3.35, Garrison Flags 
$43.00, Storm Flags $15.00, Wall Tents $50.38, Sibley Tents $63.71, 
(with Stove) $66.33 ($2.62), Common Tents $22.46. 


Aug. 11, 1864. Clear. One “Siwash” discharged. Hosp’l Steward 
gone to Hoskins. 


Aue. 12, 1864. Cloudy. Munday gone to Hoskins. 


Aua. 13, 1864. Clear. General Drought of News and “tenas Snas 
[little rain ].” 


AuG. 14, 1864. Clear. “Inspection.” Sergt Lowe being sick, I was 
elected to parade the Det, and done so happily without a mistake. 
One “Siwash”’ discharged to make room for another prisoner. 


Auge. 15, 1864. Clear. Mundy comes in with news of Grants send- 


recommending “that their request be granted, unless the balance of the Com- 
pany should be ordered away from this state, in which event I think it would 
be better for all to go to Cal’a together. If the balance of the Company is to re- 
main in the District of Oregon this winter, it would be better for these men 
to be discharged here. Should they be discharged here or in Cal’a I believe 
quite a number would re-enlist again in this Compy within a short time after 
their discharge, provided they were near enough to do so. 

“This Compy is now composed of Ninety-six (96) enlisted men, Fifty-eight 
(58) Veterans and Recruits, and Thirty-eight (38) whose term of service will 
expire this fall. Under Circular No. 36 A. G. O. Washington D. C., May 2, 1864, 
Their term of service will expire on the 14th day of October nex. Should the 
balance of the Company remain at this Post until that date I would recommend 
that they be discharged here, otherwise that they should go with the rest of 
the Compy.” 
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ing a force to protect Washington.?° Gloomy. The people had sup- 
posed this unnecessary with the Draft in working operation. 


Aue. 16, 1864. Clear. Capt Scott sends in word that the Sutler 
will pay $2.00 per cords instead of $1.50 as originally proposed for 
the Wood Contract at this “Station.”” Our “chee [new] prisoner 
received 20 lashes on the “Stennum [back]” and had his “lateet 
[head]” shaved. 


Aue. 17, 1864. Clear and Warm. On Guard. Steward in, reports 
Legal Tenders 35c. No other news of importance. 


Aue. 18, 1864. Clear. Two prisoners, Frank and Little Charly, 
“skeeddled” to-day. A general search resulted in “nix,” 


Aua. 19, 1864. Clear. The Prisoners Charly & Frank returned, 
having cut off their chains. Are now safe in confinement. Kaiser, the 
Guard who let them escape, gave each 15 on the Bare Back. Hard 
sight. 


Aug. 20, 1864. Clear and Dull. 


Aue. 21, 1864. Clear. Indian run some miserable looking Horses. 
Afforded a little amusement. The days pleasure wound up in a small 
Digger fight. Not serious. 


Ave. 22, 1864. Clear. Heavy fogs every morning. Colds common. 


Aue. 23, 1864. Clear. Baird goes outside. Coquille Bill deserted 
the Guard to-day. Sup’t Huntington®! sent one Fred Cooper from 


30 “Telegraphic News. Special Dispatches for the Oregon Statesman. A 
letter dated City Point, August 2d, says: Before this reaches you about a third 
of this army will be en route for Harper’s Ferry to oppose the rebel raiding 
force. The remainder will remain in front of Petersburg and this Point. At the 
interview between Lincoln and Grant, the latter obtained reliable information 
that from one third to one half of rebel army are now north of the Potomac or 
marching in that direction, and the balance holding intrenchments at Peters- 
burg and Richmond.” Statesman, Aug. 15, 1864. 

31 John Webster Perit Huntington (1831-69), a native of Connecticut, came 
west by way of Cape Horn. He mined in California and took a land claim in 
Oregon, in Douglas County, in 1852. He married Mary Applegate in 1857. 
Huntington taught school, practiced law, and served in the State Legislature. 
He was superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon from Apr. 1, 1863 to May 
19, 1869. Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1863, p. 48; 1869, 
Dello 
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the Santiam Gold Mines** to secure the services of some 40 Indians. 
Agrees to pay each man $1.00 per day. Some 20 Indians went out 
and, depend on it, in less than 2 months Soldiers will have to bring 
the Devils back at an additional cost to U. S. 


Aue. 24, 1864. Clear. Baird in. Pvts Drew & Recruit Gillman in 
Conft at Yamhill, charged with stealing from the Commissary. 
Heavy. No other news of interest, particularly “Eastern.” 


Aue. 25, 1864. Clear. Hammond gone to Hoskins. 
Ava. 26, 1864. Clear. Hammond returned. No news. 
Aue. 27, 1864. Clear. Very warm, &c., &c. 


AuG. 28, 1864. Clear. “Sunday Inspection.” Indians run their 
horses as usual. 


AuG. 29, 1864. Cloudy. On Guard. 


Aug. 30, 1864. Cloudy. Cutnose Jim “gets.” After a sufficient 
lapse of time to preclude the possibility of catching him, the Lt 
ordered 6 men to search the neighboring hills. “Halo,” of course. 


Aue. 31, 1864. Clear. Turpin goes to Hoskins. 
Sept. 1, 1864. Clear. Turpin comes in. No news. 
SEPT. 2, 1864. Clear. Herzer goes to the Bay. 
SEPT. 3, 1864. Clear. Nothing of interest, &c., &c. 
Sept. 4, 1864. Rains. Another Digger in G. house. 
Sept. 5, 1864. Clear. Dull as Hell. 

SEPT. 6, 1864. Clear. Baird goes to Hoskins. 


°2 Gold was found in the Santiam River about 1857. Three years later, 
quartz lodes were discovered in the Cascades on the north fork of the Santiam 
and the Molalla. In the fall of 1863 Quartzville was established about sixty 
miles southeast of Salem. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Oregon, 2 vols. 
(San Francisco, 1888), II, 738-739. “The ‘Santiam’ Company,” the Statesman 
reported on June 13, 1864, “have been for about two months at work in their 
claim upon the ‘White Bull’ lode, and last week, at the depth of about twelve 
feet, came upon the richest prospects yet found in the Cascade range, and per- 
haps equal to any ever found north of Gold Hill in Jackson county. The gold 
which is distributed very evenly through the rock is of very fine quality. The 
company will commence active operations in their mine (not on paper) as soon 
as machinery can be procured. The prospect already found on the South place 
the richness of the district beyond cavil or question.” 
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Sept. 7, 1864. Clear. Baird in. “Atlanta ours.’’33 Good times a 
coming. 


SEPT, 8, 1864. Cloudy. Nothin’. O Hell. 
SEPT. 9, 1864. Cloudy & snas [rain]. Howell goes to Hoskins. 


Sept. 10, 1864. Clear. On Guard. I go out to meet the returning 
Detachment. Dunn, Case, Jordan, & Moran, with 78 Indians, 
camped at Hills to-night. 


Sept. 11, 1864. Clear. By 10 o’clock the train came in. Made a 
very fine appearance. Distance lent enchantment, &c., &c. 


33 “The telegraph reports the capture of Atlanta, by Sherman. Should this 
prove correct, it is the most important point gained this year.” Statesman, Sept. 
5, 1864. The XX Corps, Army of the Cumberland, occupied Atlanta on Sept . 2. 

34 Indian Agent Simpson’s report to Superintendent Huntington gives de- 
tails of the expedition. “In obedience to your instructions of July 12, directing 
me to proceed to the southern counties of this State and collect and bring to 
the reservation certain bands of Indians, I called upon Captain Scott, com- 
manding troops at Fort Hoskins, and was promptly furnished with a detach- 
ment of fifteen men, under command of Lieutenant James Rathburn, to accom- 
pany me in the expedition ... We arrived at the Big Bend of Rogue river about 
the Ist day of August. We here found a small camp of the Indians that we were 
in search of, and succeeded in capturing them all, numbering fifteen souls. Leav- 
ing these with a sufficient guard, we pushed on to the mouth of Chitcoe [Chetco] 
river, distant about one hundred and twenty miles by the route travelled, where, 
I was informed, a number of Indians had been seen. We arrived at the mouth 
of Chitcoe about the 10th day of August, having performed most of the latter 
part of the journey in the night, to avoid being seen by the Indians, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the whole number there, thirty-five in all. We then re- 
turned to Big Bend, where we had left the first party... I took a portion of 
the command and started to the point designated in your instructions, about 
twenty miles east of Roseburg. Proceeding cautiously, we reached there in the 
night, but found only the smouldering camp-fires of the Indians, they having 
started that morning on a hunting expedition into the mountains, where it 
would have been impossible to find them. Returning once more to the camp, I 
directed Lieutenant Rathburn to proceed with his detachment, in charge of all 
the Indians collected, to the reservation, making slow marches, in order that 
none might give out on the road... We arrived here [Siletz Agency] on the 
9th instant [Sept.], after an absence of fifty-four days, bringing with us about 
one hundred Indians, having travelled in the expedition over twelve hundred 
miles.” Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1864, pp. 105-106; 
see also Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 957; Simpson to Huntington, 
July 26, 1864, Records of the Oregon Superintendency, letters received, 1864; 
Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Sept. 9, 1864. 
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SEPT. 12, 1864. Clear. General talk, all about the Southern trip. I 
get ready to go to Hoskins. 


Sept. 13, 1864. Clear. Dunn, Case, Jordan, Moran, and myself 
go to Hoskins. Found all hands well, living rather poor. 


Sept. 14, 1864. Clear. Stay at Hoskins to-day. Capt wants me to 
go South as far as Garnier’s and ascertain if Lieut Herzer did not 
get certain Vouchers signed for incorrect amounts. This is no duty 
of Scotts unless authorized by some higher power. 


SEPT. 15, 1864. Clear. Made Siletz by 12. Hard riding. Hatch who 
goes with me presented his papers to Herzer who could not conceive 
why a repitition of the trip was necessary. Nor could I. Howell & 
,Reynolds gone to mouth of Siletz. 


SEPT. 16, 1864. Clear. Start with Hatch to Yaquina Bay, taking 
a canoe at the Depot, and sending our mules around by the trail. 
Reach Oysterville by 4 and stay all night. The little steamer Pioneer 
and a skiff of Capt Dodges convey passengers, principaly pleasure 
seekers, to and from the Mouth of Elk Creek.?® 


Sept. 17, 1864. Clear. Dodge landed us at mouth of the River, and 
we soon found our mules, mounted and tore along the Beach to the 
Alsea where we found a large Whale which had drifted ashore. Sev- 
eral hundred Indians were cutting and slashing at this salt water 
monster. Great chunks of Blubber was sliced of and dragged thro’ 
the surf and safely deposited on the sandy beach emitting an awful 
smell. Anything but pleasant. We found Jim Starr of the Agency 


35 “Parties ranging in number from three to twenty are almost daily going 
out [from Corvallis] to the coast to see the sights and feast upon the fishes and 
fowls that are found in such abundance in Yaquina Bay, and the adjacent coun- 
try. They all return looking hale and healthy.” Statesman, July 18, 1864. “Ya- 
quina Bay.—The [Corvallis] Gazette says quite a large party would leave 
Corvallis last Saturday for Yaquina Bay. Some of our citizens would like to 
visit that ‘sea-port,’ but they don’t know how to get there. They cannot ascer- 
tain whether wagons can be taken down the Bay, or whether it is necessary to 
‘pack’ a part of the distance ; whether there is any feed for horses, or anything 
about the road or accommodations. If some of these parties who ‘go out daily,’ 
from Corvallis, will state to the public how they manage to get to Yaquina 
Bay, they will oblige many persons in this county [Lane].” Eugene Oregon 
State Journal, July 30, 1864. “Yaquina Bay.—The steamer which left Port- 
land some time since in charge of Capt. Bohan for Yaquina Bay, has arrived 
in safety, and is now ready to accommodate those who desire a trip to the 
seaside.” Statesman, Aug. 15, 1864. 
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here, ready to prevent any disturbance, likely to occur among the 
tribes, regarding the equal distribution of Blubber.*® Together we 
crossed the Alsea and gained the Agency by 4. 


36 Fifty-six years later, Bensell’s recollections of the incident were published 
in the Portland Oregonian, Apr. 4, 1920: “Newport Resident Known As ‘Solo- 
mon’ To Indian Trouble. R. A. Bensell Averts Fight Between Two Tribes 
Over Possession of Whale in Early ’60s by Dividing Dead Mammal for a 
Free-for-All. Newport, Or., April 3—(Special.)—Diplomacy by R. A. Ben- 
sell, Newport’s oldest resident, in handling a delicate situation, the situation in 
question being a dead whale, once averted a bloody Indian battle at Alsea bay, 
in the early ’60’s. Bensell at the time was a corporal, but was filling a sergeant’s 
job with wisdom bordering on that of the great King Solomon. A 90-foot whale, 
so the story goes, drifted ashore on the north side of Alsea bay and after several 
days was discovered by Umpqua Indians whose sense of smell was probably 
keener than that of the Alsea Indians, in whose territory the whale landed. 

“Whale in Dispute. The Umpqua Indians claimed the whale for its oil by 
right of discovery and to substantiate their claim invited the Coos Indians to 
share in the distribution of the delicacy, thus winning their moral support. The 
Alsea Indians held that as the whale was on the land allotted to them it was 
their possession. George Collins was sub-agent of the Alsea division of the 
Siletz reservation and the only other white man near him was Edward Clark. 
Collins and Clark were afraid to decide for either tribe, fearing the result of 
the other’s fury, so they called upon the garrison at Fort Hoskins. The com- 
manding officer sent Corporal Bensell in charge of 15 soldiers to do the work of 
a Colonel House, unquestionably being influenced by his knowledge of dead 
whales, and Bensell and the men set out with rations for 10 days. 

“Division Decided On. When they arrived they found the Indians assembled 
in groups and well armed, ready to tear loose when either side commenced to 
claim any part of the whale. In the meantime Agent Collins had moved his 
headquarters about half a mile to the leeward of the whale and Clark had gone 
with him. Corporal Bensell had a talk with the agent and it was finally decided 
to give the Alsea Indians half of the whale and the Umpquas the other half. 
The Indians were satisfied providing the division were even and it was up to 
Bensell to decide just where to cut the whale in half. 

“Soldiers Disobey Orders. Taking the soldiers down to the whale, he 
ordered one to stick a knife in where he thought would be the middle and was 
astonished to have the man refuse to obey the command. He decided to punish 
the soldier later, and he ordered another man to divide the whale, but this one 
and all the other soldiers refused to obey the command. The Indians, fearing a 
trick on the part of the soldiers, became nervous and Corporal Bensell saw that 
he must act himself. He took his knife and made a marke and invited the Indians 
to do the cutting. The Indians were more than pleased and a merry party 
followed, all parting best friends. The oil boiled from the blubber was put into 
sea-lion bladders for containers and was preserved by the Indians until it was 
needed for cooking purposes. Corporal Bensell and his troops returned to the 
fort and the diplomatist was congratulated on his sagacity.” 
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SEPT. 18, 1864. Clear. Collins sends a Siwash to Syusla for Garnier, 
thus saving us a long and tedious trip. Put in the day shooting at 
Seal. Plenty of muck-a-muck [food] raised here this year. 


Sept. 19, 1864. Clear. We stay another day at Georges. Old Gar- 
nier arrives at sundown. He is a fair representative of the frontier 
man. After Supper I took the occasion to ask the Old Man how much 
Lieut Herzer paid him for his ferriage. “$40 Dollars, Sir.” I asked 
Hatch if that was satisfactory. Of course, it was. Thus Capt Scott 
was foiled again, but who pays the expenses here incurred? Scott? 
No. Gov? No. But the Company Fund does! 


SEPT. 20, 1864. Clear. We start home across the Alsea and got to 
Yaquina Bay by 3 o’clock. Find Capt Hilyer and the Schooner 
“Terry” with a picked crew of roughs at Oysterville. Trouble in 
perspective. The Winant firm appeal to the Agent for protection. 
Must have it and by all the justice of contracts should have it. 


Sept. 21, 1864. Clear. This morning, the “Doyle” is reported of 
the bar. 13 days from San Francisco.37 We obtain a canoe with sev- 
eral squaws to row and start down to meet her. Which we did, oppo- 
site the Coquille Ranch. Capt Winant with a good force of Oyster- 
man looks well. After Dinner we try the new sail boat. Arrive at the 
Depot and find our mules all O. K. Got home by sunset. News of all 
hands going in to Hoskins the 1st of Oct. 


SEPT. 22, 1864. Clear. Home again. Hatch goes to Hoskins. 
Nothing of interest. 


SEPT. 23, 1864. Clear. On Guard. Some new Siwash placed in 
Confinement. Good deal of talk and hard feeling on account of the 
Capt’s retecence regarding our time. 


Sept. 24, 1864. Clear. Still Grumbling. 


SEPT. 25, 1864. Clear. Miller, Pike, and Turpin gone to Hoskins. 
Dull. 


SEPT. 26, 1864. Clear. Siwash Jim gone. Lieut says this Det is a 
Humbug. 


Sa vEREEEIAC SERRE SLs | Malatacpamanememrencra teneren ee ce ee eee Hat ica eA eae RT ee By 


37 Some months later the schooner needed ten days less for the passage. 
“Quick Voyage.—The schooner Doyle of San F rancisco, Capt. J. J. Winant, re- 
cently made the passage from that port to Yaquina Bay in three days and six 
hours. The latter place is about eighty miles south of the mouth of Columbia 
river. So short a passage is very uncommon at aily season, and in the Winter is 
quite remarkable.” Statesman, Mar. 6, 1865. 
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SEPT. 27, 1864. Clear, and real autumnal weather. Still talking and 
speculating on the probability of getting our Discharge to-morrow. 


SEPT. 28, 1864. Clear. Three years ago, to-day, I was mustered 
into the Service by Capt H. M. Judah U. S. A.38 After “guard 
mount” I went to Lieut Herzer and demanded my Discharge. He 
said he could not give it nor had Capt Scott ever furnished him with 
our Discriptive Lists,®® further that he, Lieut Herzer, could not talk 
our word as to the expiration of our time. I told Lieut Herzer my 
contract with Gov ceased this day and that I should hold someone 
personally responsible for detaining me over my time, that I did not 
refuse to do duty but did duty under protest, disallowing my re- 
sponsibility for anything after this day. Herzer sent for a List of the 
names whose time expires to-day, eight in number. Who is it that 
thus violates a solemn contract made with Loyal men? By all Law 
and justice I claim to be a citizen and yet I am informed that maybe 
I will get out on the 15th of Oct, all this while Scott and his “pet 
Lambs” are enjoying themselves at the State Fair*° instead of being 
gratified at our prospect of a speedy release from this profitless and 
thankless business. Every man seems soured in temper.*! Lieut sends 


88 Henry Moses Judah (1821-66), a native of Maryland, graduated from 
West Point in 1843. He joined the Fourth Infantry, participated in the Mexican 
War, and served as captain on the Pacific Coast from 1853 to 1861. He held a 
colonelcy in the Fourth California Infantry from Sept. to Nov. 1861, and be- 
came brigadier general of volunteers in 1862. Martin F. Schmitt (ed.), General 
George Crook; His Autobiography (Norman Okla., 1946), p. 17. 

39 A complete descriptive roll which accompanied a transferred soldier 
embraced “an account of his pay, clothing, and other allowances; also, all 
“ stoppages to be made on account of the government, and debts due the laundress, 
as well as such other facts as may be necessary to show his character and mili- 
tary history.” Revised Regulations for the Army, 1861, p. 28. 

40 A review of the Oregon Volunteer Militia was one of the military spec- 
tacles at the State Fair in Salem, Sept. 27-30, 1864. Captain Scott and Lieu- 
tenant Davison were members of the committee that awarded prizes for the best 
drilled companies. Report of the Oregon Adjutant General for 1865, p. 5. 

41 On a blank page in the third volume of his Journal, Bensell copied a letter 
to General Alvord from Private John Wright, written on this same day: “Siletz 
Block House, Oregon, Sept. 28th, 1864. Respected Sir: I, John Wright, of ‘D’ 
Comp’y 4th Infy Cal. Vols., being duly mustered into the service of the United 
States on the 28th day of Sept. 1861, and having served faithfully until the 28th 
day of aforesaid month 1864, do respectfully request to know by what Law or 
authority I am held to service for a longer period than three years, and believ- 
ing that an appeal to your well known sense of Honor will meet with some 
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Colmache to Hoskins with letter to L. S. Scott demanding a reason 
for our detainase.*” 


Sept. 29, 1864. Clear. On Guard. I consider myself to all intents 
and purposes a Citizen and do duty under protest. Why men who 
have faithfully served U. S. are thus detained is a mystery to us all 
and certainly speaks ill for “Official promptness”’ and less for the in- 
terest and feelings of the “countries defenders.” I rec’d an offer of 
$1200 per annum but will in all probably lose it because my discharge 
is not ready. By leaving the service without my papers is to lose all. 
Gov and Cal owe me near $500, and the pecuniary interest is just 
what holds many of us who could get employment if Gov Agents done 
their duty. Pvt True whose time is out still remains a prisoner in 
Conft, another nice piece of business. Lieut Herzer said, if we re- 
fused to do duty he would have to place us under arrest. By what 
right am I held to service when my time of three Years ceased on 
the 28th of this month! !#* My opinion is, it is a vain attempt to se- 


attention. Iam Sir Very Respectfully Your Obt Sert, John Wright, “‘D’ Co 4th 
Infy, Cal. Vols.” As has been conjectured concerning the letters of Nov. 21, 
1862 and July 25, 1864, also copied into this Journal book, Bensell may have 
written this letter for his comrade. 

42 Captain Scott informed the acting assistant adjutant general at Fort Van- 
couver “that there are thirty-eight enlisted men in this Compy whose term of 
service expires some-time this fall. Part of them were enrolled on the 17th and 
mustered into Service on the 28th of Sept. 1861, but the Compy was not full 
until the 14th of Oct. at which time all who had not been previously mustered 
in, were. Those that were mustered in on the 28th of Sept. 1861, Claim their 
discharge on the 28th of this month. I would most respectfully ask for instruc- 
tions in their case. Some of these men are at this Post, Some at Yamhill, and 
the rest at the Siletz Block House. 

“There are also in this Compy thirty-seven Veterans, a part of whom, if not 
all, wish a furlough (Application heretofore made and forwarded through 
your Office). I would therefore recommend that the enlisted men of this Compy 
at Ft. Yamhill be relieved and sent to this Post by the close of the present 
Month in order that I may have sufficient time to settle their acct’s, make out 
their discharge papers, and also to relieve those now on duty at the Siletz 
Block House. I think by the time my furloughed Veterans return, I shall have 
enlisted enough to Garrison all three of the Posts again.” Fort Hoskins Letter 
Book, Sept. 17, 1864. 

43 A report about “the expiration of term of service of the volunteer troops 
serving in this district, and of the necessity of timely steps being taken to re- 
place them” was submitted by General Alvord to the Department of the Pacific 
on July 11, 1864. “Capt. L. S. Scott’s company ...is distributed between Forts 
Hoskins, Yamhill, and the Siletz Block-House, on the Indian Reservation west 
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cure our re-enlistment by keeping us in the service until mid-winter 
when all chances to get work are cut off and nothing remains but 
starve or soldier! ! 

Sept. 30, 1864. Rains. News reaches us of the abandonment of 
Fort Hoskins.44 A very wise stroke of public economy. Pvt True 
released. Every hour seems a week in length now. When will those 
tardy Officials come! 


Oct. 1, 1864. Clear. Last night, I attended a “Siwash Dance.” 
Seen a great deal of human nature, and a just regard for the modesty 
of those who may read this forbids my giving a detailed account of a 
ball that beat the Russian Sanitary* or any other Ball. Nothing new 
from Hd Ors. Anxiety and a general nervous movement ruled the 
Day. 

Oct. 2, 1864. Clear. Sam Case on his way to Alsea. Tells us we 
are to be discharged at Vancouver on the 14th of Oct. “This is the 
winter of our discontent mad[e] glorious summer.” By “Who,” that 
is the question.*® 


of the Willamette Valley. The three years for which the company was raised 
expire on the 18th of September next, but only twenty-two men of the company 
remain to be discharged on that day and thirteen in October, 1864. Thirty-five 
have re-enlisted in the company and fourteen enlisted... since lst of Novem- 
ber last. The company is ninety-five strong. Captain Scott gets a good many re- 
cruits, and I recommend that special authority be given for Captain Scott and 
his officers to be remustered under their existing commissions into the service 
for three years...” Official Records Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 897. 

44 Special Orders No. 121, Headquarters District of Oregon, Sept. 23, 1864, 
ordered the end of Fort Hoskins. “Pursuant to instructions of this date from 
Department Head Quarters, Fort Hoskins will be abandoned. a Non Commis- 
sioned Officer and two Privates of ‘D’ Company... being left as a Guard... 
2nd Lieut J. S. Rathbun... will be sent to the Siletz Block House to relieve 
2nd Lieut L. Herzer... Lieut Herzer as soon as relieved will repair without 
delay to Fort Yamhill for Court Martial duty.” Captain Scott and Company 
D left Fort Hoskins on Oct. 8, 1864. 

45 In the fall of 1863, New York and San Francisco greeted the visit of the 
Czar’s Atlantic and Pacific squadrons with a flood of Soirée Russes. The Grand 
Ball for the Muscovite naval officers at the New York Academy of Music on 
Nov. 5 was “undoubtedly the greatest ball ever given in this country, without 
excepting the ball to the Prince of Wales.” Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 21, 1863. 
This “indescribable phantasmagoria of humanity” probably inspired Bensell to 
coin the term “Russian Sanitary”’—even if the proceeds of this ball did not 
benefit the Sanitary Commission. 

46 See the opening lines of Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, “Now is the 
winter of our discontent Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 
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Oct. 3, 1864. Clear. Colmache & Grimsley in from Hoskins. The 
Capt rec’d money to pay the men and desired the men to pay the 
Sutlers Bill at 50¢ on the Dollar. Chas Frank refused to settle his 
acc't unless allowed 51%, whereupon Scott ordered Grimsley, Norton, 
and Lowee to take Franks money from him. The men, thus ordered, 
to their credit declined to obey such an illegal Order. To-morrow the 
relieving Detcht will be here. 


Oct. 4, 1864. Clear. Corp] Dunn & Pvts Hooley, Norton, Hamer, 
Shawk, Miller, Pike, Tucker, King, Morrow, & Jordan 2nd came in 
to relieve us. General packing up, hiring horses, and settling old 
scores. Most of Boys attend a Siwash Dance, it being our last night 
on this Reserve. 


Oct. 5, 1864. Clear. Sergt Lowe, Corp! Redding & Bensell, 
P[rivates] Clark, Brown, McPherson, Munday, Lemercier, True, 
McCarthy, Wilson, Hammond, Baird, Reynolds, & Wright, & Haw- 
ard start for Hoskins. Good times in perspective. Arrive at Hoskins 
at 4a.m. Find Boys all well. 


Oct. 6, 1864. Clear. I start with Litchfield, arrive at Yamhill 3 
a.m. Sergt King goes to Hoskins to take charge of the Stores at that 
place. 


Oct. 7, 1864. Clear. All the “Guerillas,” or men that did not Re- 
enlist, arrive this evening. Band playing and everything betokened 
merriment. Very little drinking among the Boys, a thing I certainly 
desired to see. 


Oct. 8, 1864. Clear. Capt Scott got in. Expect to turn in our Arms 
to-morrow. We spend the evening dancing & singing. 


Oct. 9, 1864. Clear, a Day long to be remembered. We assembled 
at 10, and the Capt received our Guns & Accoutrements. There was 
many a happy face with those who had honorably served U. S. and 
some very sorry faces among those who are yet to serve a while 
longer. For disguise the fact as we may, a Soldier is a Slave. Preach- 
ing in the quarters to-day, many old friends present. Clark detailed 
on Mess Room Duty. Refused, and Coulter placed him in Conft. I 
saw the Capt and got hin released with the understanding no more 
men should go in Conft unless Scott wanted a muss. 


Oct. 10, 1864. Clear. Capt. Scott goes to Vancouver. The long 
talked of Co Fund was divided, amounting to $3.82. Alas for human 
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expectations, this money has caused us great trouble. At one time 
there was $800 in the fund, yet expenses have absorbed it all. To- 
morrow we leave this place. 


Oct. 11, 1864. Ciear. All day preparing to “git,” engaging a team, 
packing our trunks, &c., &c. Lieut Herzer arrives drunk, as usual 
for Officers. 


Oct. 12, 1864. Clear. The Vets came out with music after a gen- 
eral handshaking and a parting goodBye. Lieut Davison very mad 
in consequence of failing to furnish us a parting Whiskey for which 
we thanked him. After a long, dusty ride of 30 miles we arrive at 
Dayton where we got a good Supper, and some young ladies sang a 
few patriotic company. God Bless ’em. 

Oct. 13, 1864. Clear. Leave Dayton on the little “Yamhill,” a 
very small Boat on a very small River. The Hon. J. R. McBride‘? 
was aboard. Johnny Howard gave the Oregon Rep a blowing up. All 
took in good part. At mouth of the Yamhill we changed Boats for 
the “Union.” On this we got Dinner and arrived at Oregon City by 
1 o'clock. Rode around the Fall on a Jackass Car where we got aboard 
the “Rival.” From here to Portland we spent several hours landing 
for a Box of Apples here and a bag of Potatoes there. This delay 
brought us to Portland late. We here took the little “Vancouver.” 
Was just 3 hours making “Vancouver” Fort. The Capt who was 
aboard didn’t know whether we could get grub at the garrison or not. 
So we all went to the Alta & Union Hotel. 

Oct. 14, 1864, Clear. After Breakfast we marched up to the Fort 
only to learn that the Mustering Out Officer Wm Spencer*® was not 
47 John R. McBride (1832-1904), a native of Missouri, came with his par- 
ents to Lafayette in 1846. He was superintendent of schools in Yamhill County, 
member of the State Constitutional Convention, and a state legislator. Elected 
Congressman from Oregon on the Republican ticket in June, 1862, he took his 
seat in Washington on Mar. 4, 1863. Having failed to gain renomination, his 
term expired on Mar. 3, 1865. When the 38th Congress adjourned on July 4, 
1864, McBride returned to Oregon and “arrived at Portland on the steamer 
Pacific, last Thursday morning [Aug. 18, 1864]. He went directly from 
Portland to Lafayette where his family reside.” Statesman, Apr. 4, Aug. 22, 
1864. McBride was appointed chief justice of Idaho Territory in 1865. He later 
practiced law in Salt Lake City and Spokane. 

48 William Valentine Spencer served as captain in the Washington Terri- 
tory Infantry from Sept. 1862 to Mar. 1865, and was assistant commissary of 


musters for the District of Oregon. He held a first lieutenancy in the Thirteenth 
Infantry from Jan. 1867 to Jan. 1872. 
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here to give us our discharge. We cursed and damed everything with 
Straps. Finally found an Officer who supposed Spencer might return 
in a few Days. Cheering indeed. Went back to town for Dinner, a 
sour, dissatisfied lot of men. When in the name of justice will this 
Humbuggery cease? To-day, by Genl Alvord’s own acknowledge- 
ment, our term of Service expires and yet we find the proper Officer, 
on whom we waited for 4 weeks, absent, full well knowing that we 
were to be here to-day. Rations were issued for 3 days. Most of the 
men would rather Board where Beds can be had, and do so. 


Oct. 15, 1864. Clear. More delay. Case & I worked on Scotts 
Papers for 4 hours, and it is rumored we are will [sic] get out by 
noon. Such tardiness is discouraging. Co B Ogn Cay arrived last 
night ; have had a very rough time.*® Maj Francis send an Orderly 
down, demanding our immediate presence. Paid our respects and 
rec'd our Discharge and Pay.®® We then chartered the Vancouver 
and arrived at Portland by 10 at night. Hotels crowded. 


Oct. 16, 1864. Boys all in citizen suits. Some have left, and by to- 
morrow night our association will be in some cases forever severed. 
To-day closes the Journal of three years devoted to Uncle Sam. May 
the Union sustain itself, is our prayer. 

R. A. BENSELL 
Te ee ee te) EY el Ato Ne 9 

429 In the spring and summer of 1864 a detachment of twenty-five men of 
Company B, First Oregon Cavalry, under command of Second Lieutenant 
Stephen Watson, participated in Captain John M. Drake’s “long and ardous” 
expedition against marauding Snake Indians in central Oregon. Attacking a 
camp of Po-li-ni’s band “at one of the crossings of Crooked River,” at daylight 
on the morning of May 18, Lieutenant Watson and two privates were killed 
and five men wounded. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 335-345. The 
main force of Company B formed part of Captain Richard S. Caldwell’s 
equally unsuccessful Canon City Road Expedition and participated in Drake’s 
abortive attempt to capture Po-li-ni’s band. Ibid., 348-349. Captain Caldwell 
and Company B were called back to Fort Vancouver on Sept. 13, 1864. Ibid., 
Serr LyVoli) PE 2977, 

50“Tieut. Davison informs us,” the Statesman notes on Oct. 17, 1864, “that 
thirty-eight men of Company D... were discharged at Vancouver yesterday. 
A few of the same will re-enlist.” 
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AppENpix | 
ALL ABOUT INDIANS 


There is on this Agency (Siletz), including Sub Agencies Alsea, 
Hill’s, & Meckerson’s [Megginson’s], 800 Indians, great and small. 
The Siletz Agent plants about 75 acres of Wheat and 5 of Potatoes. 
From this meagre amount of poorly tilled land the Agent realizes 
about 600 bushels Wheat & 200 Bushels Potatoes. This produce 
is supposed [to] supply all demands for Subsistance. Meat, if they 
receive any, is obtained by hunting. Fish are plenty in the Spring 
only. Teams are scarce and for want of forage unserviceable. Farm- 
ing implements, there is not enough, tho’ Government has annual 
appropriations sufficient [to] stock every farm well in all respects, 
and pays annually a Carpenter & Blacksmith good wages to keep 
things in repair! Wagons there are none, but two old carts are used 
in lieu. 

A Saw Mill costing an extravagant sum is unable or has so far 
been unable to furnish sufficient lumber to keep the Agency Build- 
ings in repair. This mill built in the heart of a forest on excellent 
water-power is useless, yet Government hires and pays a mill-wright. 
The poor Indians were to receive lumber for building comfortable 
houses, but a log or “Shake” hut answers their purpose at present. 

Fences are old, rotten, and broken down in many places. Not a 
single improvement of any kind can we find to illustrate energy or 
interest in the Indians welfare. A Flouring Mill, built several years 
ago, stands unkeept, molding, and moss-covered, the bolting sieves 
rotten and rat-eaten. The whole affairs betokens neglect. This mill is 
supposed to grind Wheat for the Indians, sad supposition indeed! 

Indian issues: Amount to a few “Spuds” and a little Wheat is- 
sued every Monday to each head of family. Just now, and for some 
time to come, the Agent will answer a supplication for ‘‘Muck-a- 
muck [food]” after this style, “Nika halo Muck-a-Muck [I have no 
food].’’ Poor Indians, this is your reward for trusting the “Boston 
man.” 

Clothing : Of this necessary article each Indian is allowed so much, 
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and on paper gets it, but in reality he obtains just such things as 
the Agent can not dispose off. Each chief gets a red Blanket. The 
other members of a tribe, such as are patient and ask but few ques- 
tions, receive maybe a pair of Shoes, or a pair of miserable pants, or 
an old hat. Each Squaw, on last ‘‘annuity day,” got a pair of pot 
mettle Shears, worthless (and useless if good). It is a pitiful sight to 
see the poor devils step forward, when called, and suffer the mock- 
ery of a payment. I do not wonder at the frequency of Indian out- 
breaks. All these issues are remarkable for one thing: When each 
tribe has (on paper) got its portion there remains ‘““On Hand” whole 
bolts of Calico, Needles, Thred, Buttons, Shoes, Blankets, Hats, 
ribbon, &c. Simpson, Agent here, has a Store. On the shelves of this 
dead fall the above mentioned articles bear a prominent part. Indians 
go there and buy what U. Sam payed for. This the chiefs believe 
and complain to Simpson of it! | 

Indian Commissioners or Inspectors, sent annually from Wash- 
ington to examine the condition of Indian Affairs, are deceived by 
supposing well-dressed Squaws and Bucks received the same from 
Uncle Sam when such in not the case. Employees and Soldiers gen- 
erally spend all their wages on the Squaws for a slight compensa- 
tion. Clothing will buy as much as gold. The Sutler will credit when 
a Soldiers money is gone. ““D”’ Compy is considered a moral com- 
pany of Soldiers, and I am safely on the side of truth when saying 
this 80 men have spent in cash, clothing, grub, &c. $6,000 annually, 
more by several thousand Dollars then the Indians receive from 
payment of annuities. Again, Government allows an Indian one 
Dollar per day for any work the Agent in his discretion may employ 
Indians at do. Instead of paying this $1.00 the Agent simply gives 
an order on his Store for the amount. Thus, in reality, he sells goods 
for three times their value, and Uncle Sam pays the Bill. In a few 
words, Indian Agencies are a curse to the Indians and likewise the 
country. 


CUSTOMS 


These are peculiar. If one Indian visits another, no matter how 
near the relationship or long the absence, and the house should be 
full, our visitor glides in, seats himself while the inmates scrutinize 
his every movement. Not a word is spoken to him nor is the con- 
versation going on at the time of our visitors entry interrupted. Only 
after a given time, strictly proper, our visitor is accosted! 
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Here, as elsewhere, the women do all the hard work and are really 
the “hewers of wood & drawers of water,” and old Squaws will cary 
an uncredible load. Last winter, Litchfield & Co. hired Squaws to 
pack flour to this place from Kings valley, distant 35 miles, over an 
awful road. Each Squaw carried her two sacks (100 lbs.) When 
loaded heavily, whether in numbers or singly, they chant a monotin- 
ous or melancholy tune, really sadding to hear. 

A murderer or criminal of any kind, either male or female, can 
pay a specified remuneration and lose nothing in standing. If the 
culprit is poor and unable to pay, then his or her tribe foots the Bill. 
If a married women is cuaght in an act of impropriety and she ac- 
knowledges the same, the outraged husband must be paid damages, 
and if the gay lady denies any charges against her character, the 
tribe assemble, have a trial, and if circumstances are against our 
lady she is burned with coals until she confesses, divulging the name 
of her paramour. Women are marketable article. In case an Indian 
buys a wife and the buyer dies leaving a Brother, the brother has a 
claim on the wife. 


All these tribes are strongly imbued with superstitious ideas. 
Believe some of their soothsayers capable of controling the weather 
by a species of dancing and also curing the sick. This mode of treat- 
ing sick Indians is common. Every tribe has from two to three 
“Medicine Men.” An unusual number of Births portends bad 
weather and the reverse good “‘illehee [ground]” or “close [good] 
Sun.” All the property an Indian possesses at the time of his death, 
it is buried with him, horses, money, clothing, &c., &c. At all fu- 
nerals a certain amount of noise is deemed necessary to detract the 
Devils attention until the dead Siwash reaches the “Sackelee ty-he’s 
illehee [God’s land, a term introduced by missionaries].’”’ All In- 
dians are “quash [afraid]”’ when near a burying ground after night- 
fall. Spirits are supposed to stalk abroad singing mournful ditties, 


&c., &c., &c. 


When a girl arrives at that natural period, common to all females 
between girl-hood and woman-hood, the fact is one of great rejoic- 
ing, feasting, and dancing. This evidence (to them) of virginity, 
productiveness, &c. Strongly resembls the old “Jewish custom.” 
They women generally posses very small feet and hands. Many 
American ladies would feel proud to display as neat ankles. If an 
Indian runs away with anothers wife and is unable to pay for the 
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same, the widowers friends catch the wifes paramour and cuts his 
nose and ears off. I have seen several whose nose and ears had paid 
this penalty. When Indians catch Salmon in the Spring, the first 
Salmon caught can not be purchased by any one. The Indian takes 
his (the Salmons) heart out and buries it. The heart is extracted 
with a Stone Knife, a few of which yet remain as having once be- 
longed to the “Age of Stone.” 
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APPENDIX II 
ROYAL AUGUSTUS BENSELL 


The life of Royal Augustus Bensell is in the tradition of the pio- 
neer. Published accounts of his career underline such attributes as 
his generation delighted to glorify—the young student in the log 
school house, the intrepid homesteader, the farsighted railroad 
builder, the faithful public official, and the associate of celebrities. 
But, ironically, no reference is made to what is probably Bensell’s 
most original and permanent contribution to the new America in 
the West—his Journal. Though it records the activities of only 
thirty-one months from a life of eighty-three years, it illuminates 
a facet of western history otherwise known only through a clouded 
confusion of newspaper accounts, latter-day reminiscences, and 
scanty official records. - 

Royal A. Bensell, the Hon. R. A. Bensell or Captain Bensell as 
the chronicles of his time liked to call him, was born in Cassville, 
Wisconsin Territory, on June 4, 1838. This date, from the Portrait 
and Biographical Record of Western Oregon,’ confirmed for the 
year by Bensell’s obituary in the Newport Yaquina Bay News,’ 
appears acceptable. It agrees with the information furnished to the 
enumerator of the census of 1870, the first Oregon census in which 
Bensell’s name appears. But to fix 1838 as the year of his birth is to 
question the convenient legend (created probably during one of the 
election campaigns in the 1870s).that Bensell was born in 1835 and 


1 Portrait and Biographical Record of Western Oregon (Chicago, 1904), 
p. 841. 

2 Newport Yaquina Bay News, Dec. 15, 1921. “Born on the 4th of June 1838 
at Cassville W. T. fifty minutes after 5 A. M. Royal Augustus Bensell,” reads 
an entry in the “Records,” a family register in the possession of Bensell’s 
relatives. 

3 The Original Schedule of the Ninth Census of Population, for Oregon, 
“Tnhabitants in Sub. Div. No. 5, in the County of Benton... enumerated... 
on the 18th day of July, 1870. Post Office: Toledo,” lists “Bensell, R. A., 31, 
White], M[ale], Lumberman, Value of Real Estate, $2,000, Value of Per- 
sonal Estate, $450, born in Iowa.” 
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“voted first vote for Fremont.’’* Of course, if one recalls Bayard 
Taylor’s allusions to the voting procedures in California mining 
camps,” the eighteen-year-old Royal A. Bensell might well have 
voted for “The Pathfinder” in 1856. 

Dr. Charles E. Bensell, his father, looked back on an eventful 
life in 1837 when he married Juliet Cottle in Cassville, Grant County, 
Wisconsin®—or Belmont, Lafayette County, if one trusts his obitu- 
ary.’ He was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania on July 4, 1800. He 
sailed for some years on a whaling vessel, and saw the Pacific Coast. 
He then studied medicine (following the example of his father, an 
Englishman, who lived in Philadelphia and served in the Revolu- 
tionary army as a surgeon), and may have earned a medical degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania.§ 

The New Jersey town where Dr. Bensell started to practice his 
profession could not hold the restless sailor. He migrated to St. 
Louis and joined General William H. Ashley’s expedition into the 
Rocky Mountains to the mouth of the Yellowstone River in 1822. 
After sailing the seas again for four years, he served in the Black 
Hawk War and fought with the Illinois militia under General 
Henry Atkinson at the battle of Bad Axe.® For a number of years 
he was engaged in lead mining in northwestern Illinois at Galena. 


4 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell (University of Oregon Library), p. 15. 

5 Bayard Taylor, Eldorado or Adventures in the Path of Empire (New 
York, 1894), pp. 237-238, 245-246, 252-254. This is the revised “household 
edition” of the travelogue which first appeared in 1850. 

6 Western Oregon, p. 841. 

7 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, p. 14. Charles E. Bensell’s obituary shows 
the familiar shortcomings of such biographical sketches. Certain statements can 
hardly be verified. Some details that have been checked proved to be erroneous. 
The obituary is, however, the only source for portions of Dr. Bensell’s life. 

8 Western Oregon, p. 841. The General Catalogue of the Medical Graduates 
of the University of Pennsylvania; With an Historical Sketch of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of the Medical Department (3rd ed., Philadelphia, 
1845) and the General Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates in the Depart- 
ment of Arts of the University of Pennsylvania: From 1749 until 1849 (Phila- 
delphia, 1849) do not show Charles E. Bensell’s name. The obituary, published 
after his death on June 22, 1875, passes over the source of the medical degree, 
but alludes to a “liberal education, under the tuition of the eminent Dr. Dick .. .” 

9 If Charles E. Bensell participated in the engagement, he might have con- 
tributed in annihilating parts of the Sauk and Fox Indians but not the Winne- 
bagoes as his obituary claims—unless he fought also five years earlier in the 
Winnebago War of 1827. Dictionary of American History, V, 471-472. 
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In 1839 Dr. Bensell moved with his family from Cassville across 
the Mississippi River into the adjacent part of Wisconsin Territory, 
and located on a claim in the newly established Clayton County, in 
what became the state of Iowa in December 1846. His farm was in 
the vicinity of Prairie La Porte, six miles south of Jacksonville, 
county seat after 1843, and six miles north of the Turkey River.1° 
Prairie La Porte, one of the villages hugging the western bank of 
the Mississippi, sheltered by high bluffs from the cold winds that 
sweep the prairies, had its name changed to Guttenberg by a pre- 
dominantly German population in 1847. 

Royal A. Bensell proudly related his hard life on the farm in a 
series of nostalgic articles which he wrote for the Newport Yaquina 
Mail half a century later. His “Reminiscence of Happy Youthful 
Days Gone By”™ describes boyhood incidents, enchanted by dis- 
tance, in the northeastern portion of the Hawkeye State, a section 
he mistakenly refers to as northwestern or western Iowa. Barefoot, 
he planted corn all day for ten cents, and on one occasion plowed and 
harrowed behind his neighbor’s oxen two long weeks in exchange 
for “a new chip hat worth 37 cents.” He was “thick” with a little, 
freckle-faced girl, and in his reminiscences expressed a doubt that 
“anything since has given me more pleasure than I enjoyed eating 
a piece of ‘her folk’s’ corn-bread after she had licked the maple sugar 
away.’ 

In these “Good Old Times,” corn meal mush in milk was Ben- 
sell’s regular diet. “Two coon skins, two dozen eggs, pound of but- 
ter, and a few twists of wool” were traded for groceries in Gutten- 
berg. “Cash and Barter” were the favorite modes of exchange, “and 
the hogs driven to Dubuque and sold was the only way to get money 
to pay taxes.” 

Young Bensell attended school in Garnavillo, the county seat, 


10 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, pp. 38-39, 42-43. 

11 [bid., pp. 42-43. Bensell’s attachment to the state where he spent his boy- 
hood was so strong that he gave Iowa as his birthplace until 1880, when Wis- 
consin appears for the first time in the Original Schedule of the Tenth Census 
of Population, for Oregon, “Inhabitants in Newport-Town, in the County of 
Benton...enumerated...on the 23rd day of June, 1880.” The Register of 
Officers and Agents, Civil, Military, and Naval, in the Service of the United 
States on the Thirtieth of September, 1877 (Washington, 1878), p. 162, listing 
R. A. Bensell as deputy collector of customs at Yaquina Bay, gives Ohio as his 
native state. 
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which had changed its designation from Jacksonville to honor the 
Irish village of that name. “Garnavillo is ...a lovely village of about 
three hundred inhabitants,” Editor Jesse Clement informed the 
readers of the Dubuque Weekly Times in the early spring of 1859, 
“and is dotted all over with farm houses, many of which are sur- 
rounded by a profusion of shade trees and other indices of enter- 
prise and taste.”!* Clement mentions three schools in Garnavillo; 
and it appears doubtful that Bensell went to school in a log school- 
house as the Portrait chronicled. At the end of the second term he 
was in the highest class, in “Websters 4th reader,” and could “spell 
down the whole school. . .’”’!4 

However limited his formal education might have been, Bensell 
had a good chance to broaden it while working as printer’s devil for 
the Garnavillo Clayton County Herald, the first newspaper in Clay- 
ton County. It is very unlikely that he started this career in 1851, as 
the Portrait states. The first number of the Herald, an independent 
weekly published by Henry S. Granger, did not appear before Janu- 
ary 28, 1853.6 Bensell’s connection with the paper ended in 1854. 
In that year, Dr. Bensell, whose wife had died in 1849, emigrated to 
California with his son Royal and daughters Mary and Marguerite. 

Bensell’s reminiscences contain no allusion to the crossing of the 
plains, though they were written in a period when all settlers were 
eager to be recognized as members of the elite who had actually lived 
the saga of the covered wagons and the western trails. His obituary 
in the Newport paper refers briefly to “six long weary months” dur- 
ing which the family was “enroute from Independence, Mo., to San 
Jose, California.”!" A typewritten copy of the “Reminiscences of 
Margaret Bensell” in the University of Oregon Library adds a few 
details. At the age of ninety-six, the diarist’s youngest sister dic- 
tated these reminiscences to a relative. In April 1854, she recalled 
eighty-six years later, the Bensells left Iowa for “Capa Gray, Mis- 
souri,” where they formed a traveling company with other members 


12 Jesse Clement, “Gleanings from the Note Book of the Itinerating Editor,” 
Lowa Journal of History and Politics, XXXVIII (July 1940), 299. 

13 Western Oregon, p. 842. 

14 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, p. 43. 

15 Western Oregon, p. 842. 

16 David C. Mott, “Early Iowa Newspapers,” Annals of Iowa, XVI (Jan. 
1928), 169. 

17 Vaquina Bay News, Dec. 15, 1921. 
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of the family under the leadership of John Cottle, a cousin of Dr. 
Bensell’s wife. On a stern wheeler, the group went down the Mis- 
souri to St. Joseph, sixty-three miles north-northwest of Kansas 
City. In May, forty-one men, women, and children were on their way 
to California. 

During the next two years the Bensells lived on John Cottle’s 
ranch near San Jose in the Santa Clara Valley, about forty miles 
southeast of San Francisco. Father and son worked on farms until 
they had earned enough money to follow the lure of the gold fields 
to Amador County in the foothills of the Sierras east-southeast of 
Sacramento. Volcano, the gold-rush town, was their home for a dec- 
ade. The men folk toiled in the hot ravines at gulch or placer mining, 
the girls washed for storekeepers and got a “good reputation as seam- 
stresses.” The chapter on “Volcano and Vicinity” in the History of 
Amador County, with its scattered references to physicians, does 
not mention the Bensells.18 

Father and son probably shared the dreams of all miners during 
these years; they certainly shared the misfortune of most of them. 
The decline of placer mining which came soon in Amador County— 
as everywhere—may have been one of the incentives which made 
the elder Bensell remember his medical training and the younger 
responsive to the call for volunteers after the firing at Fort Sumter. 
Royal A. Bensell was sixteen years old when the family arrived in 
the Golden State; he left Eldorado at the age of twenty-three, a 
Union soldier. During these seven years he seems to have acquired 
the foundation of his political and economic credo, and formed the 
opinions that made him the “stanch Republican” so conspicuous in 
the Oregon election campaigns of the 1870s and 1880s. His contempt 
for “bosses” may have been the outgrowth of impressions he gained 
while seeing the California Democracy in operation. At the age of 
eighteen he could have followed at close range the reign of the Second 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco and listened to the reports 
about scandals in the bay city, which no doubt reached the mining 
settlements as distorted as rumors concerning new gold discoveries 
reached the bay. 

The years in California also shaped his social conscience. An un- 


18 [Jesse Dimond Mason], History of Amador County, California, With 
Illustrations and Biographical Sketches of its Prominent Men and Pioneers 
(Oakland, 1881), pp. 202-218. 
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successful miner, Bensell was surely aware of the disdain in which 
the merchants held his class, and the contempt and fear which the 
farming population felt for the entire mining society. A sense of his 
inferior social position in California may underlie the statement 
about the “palpatable [palpable] extravagance ever noticeable” in 
California girls,1® and may have influenced his decision not to return 
o “the very small house” in California at the end of his military 
service. It probably explains the outspoken contempt for superiors 
which he showed all his life and displayed so often in the army. 

Bensell’s class consciousness apparently fed his insatiable desire 
to rise and be the first in the limited field which life had reserved 
for him—a character trait anos evident in the young farm lad in 
northeastern Lowa who was “nettled” by the “fling of inferority’’2° 
before entering grammar school. The remnant of the collections of 
the short-lived Miners’ Library Association at Volcano?! would have 
been a greater attraction for Bensell than saloons and fandango 
halls. Yearning for self-improvement was reflected also in a high 
standard for “penmanship.” In noting the receipt of a letter from his 
sister Maggie, he took immense satisfaction in her improved hand.?2 
The thespian societies flourishing in the town?? and in Amador 
County among the miners may have awakened his interest in the 
stage and may have influenced him to join the “Nouvelle troupe,” 
the group of performers entertaining the soldiers of Company D 
and the Oregon settlers. 

The mining-camp environment—Bensell’s high school and col- 

19 Journal of Royal A. Bensell, Mar. 20, 1862. 

20 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, p. 43. 

21 The Miners’ Library Association, with admission fees of one dollar and 
monthly dues of twenty-five cents, was formed at Volcano in the fall of 1854. 
The members assembled for weekly discussion meetings and occasional lectures 
in the Baptist church. After four months a series of revival meetings in the 
Methodist church drew away the audience. A grab for the books followed, 
marking the end of the Library Association. History of Amador County, p. 214. 

22 Journal of Royal A. Bensell, Aug. 26, 1862. 

23 The Volcano Thespian Society was established in the winter of 1854- $5; 


About the same time, the gamblers started to open their games for the “benefit 


of the Baptist church,” mocking the announcement of a second theatrical society 
which embraced some musical talent and once performed for the benefit of the 
Baptist church. History of Amador County, p. 214. “As I became older,” the 
younger sister of the diarist relates, “I attended the theatre when traveling 
troups put on good shows, such as the ‘Marble Heart,’ [by Charles Selby 
(1802-63) ] put on by a Miss Jones and her troup.” 
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lege—evidently increased his understanding of and his ability to 
judge human nature. The lessons he learned during these years 
formed his outlook on life. The scenes he viewed made him an 
opinionated adversary of liquor and tobacco. Since he never hid 
his convictions, this meant for him three years of constant battling 
against the excesses of alcohol among his hard-drinking army com- 
rades. “Bold and decided in his manner,’ was the verdict of a 
political writer in an Oregon newspaper during the 1870s, “‘swerv- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left from his convictions of duty. 
What he lacks in beauty is made up by habits of industry and schol- 
arly attainments.’** The only extant photograph of Bensell from 
the Civil War period, taken at Albany in the summer of 1863, shows 
a young man, of medium height, in his mid-twenties, whose features 
are dominated by a well-developed nose. His pose and civilian attire 
may be well-described as conveying something of the “steady arm of 
Agricultural politeness’? which he regarded so highly in some 
members of his company. With his remarkable sense of sly humor, 
his insight into human affairs, his intelligence and learning, he ef- 
fectively underlined in his own manners the peculiar charm which 
rustic ways have for a society that worships rugged individuals. 
Four months after the beginning of the Civil War, Bensell en- 
rolled as a volunteer in Company D, Fourth California Infantry. 
He was mustered into the service by Captain Henry Moses Judah 
at Placerville in Eldorado County on September 28, 1861. Sixty-six 
men had enlisted with him at Volcano in Captain Lyman S. Scott’s 
company ten days earlier.?® General Orders No. 25, Headquarters, 
Department of the Pacific, October 9, 1861, called on “Judah’s Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry” to be “in readiness to embark” for Fort 
Vancouver, Washington Territory, at San Francisco on October 
17.27 The company marched twenty-five miles from Placerville to 
Auburn on October 13 and reached Camp Sigel on the next day. 
Fifteen days later, on October 29,78 Company D passed the Golden 


24 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, p. 15. 

25 Journal of Royal A. Bensell, Mar. 25, 1862. 

26 Muster-in Roll of Company D; Muster Roll [2]. 

27 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 652. 

28 Muster Roll [2]. Major Richard C. Drum, assistant adjutant general, 
Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, in a communication to Lieutenant 
Colonel Albermarle Cady, commanding the District of Oregon, announced the 
date as Oct. 26, 1861. Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. L, Pt. 1, 673. 
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Gate on the steamer Cortes and arrived at Fort Vancouver on No- 
vember 1. On the following day Captain Scott’s company was as- 
signed to garrison Fort Yamhill in the Oregon Coast Range.2® Com- 
pany D relieved Company I, Ninth Infantry, which had been ordered 
east with the units of the regular army.®° For the next three years 
Bensell served as corporal*! at Fort Yamhill, Fort Hoskins, and 
Siletz Blockhouse, and kept a daily journal reporting the life of 
Company D until October 16, 1864, when he and thirty-seven mem- 
bers of his company were discharged at Fort Vancouver.®? 

After his discharge, the former corporal laid the foundation for 
his business activities and public career as Indian farmer on the 
Coast Reservation. For fifty-seven years he lived and worked close 
to the scenes so frequently scorned in his war journal. The “Farmer 
to Chasta Scoton and Superintendent of Farming’? at the Siletz 
Agency under Indian Agent Benjamin Simpson quickly established 
himself in western Oregon. His father joined him at the Coast 
Reservation and was for four years resident physician at Siletz.34 
His sisters, married to Joseph Skaggs and William J. Dunn, moved 
to Benton County. 

On January 8, 1866, the same day on which Senator James W. 
Nesmith succeeded in his efforts to open the Indian land of the Coast 
Reservation between Cape Foulweather and the Alsea River for 
settlement, Royal A. Bensell, George R. Megginson, and Josiah 
Copeland (the last a former member of Company D) located the 
first claim at Yaquina Bay, at Depot Slough, where they built a 
steam sawmill.*° Two years later Bensell and Magginson acquired 


29 [bid., 698, 701. 

30 At the beginning of Sept. 1861, Captain Philip H. Sheridan had left Fort 
Yamhill and Oregon to join his regiment in the East. Sheridan, Memoirs, I, 121. 
Sheridan’s departure did not deter Professor John B. Horner of Oregon Agri- 
cultural College in a 1921 panegyric on Bensell from suggesting that Bensell 
associated “intimately” with “Lieutenant Phil Sheridan.” Yaquina Bay N ews, 
Dec. 22, 1921. 

31 Royal A. Bensell was appointed corporal on Nov. 29, 1861. Muster 
Roll [4]. 

32 Tbid., [21]. 

33 Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1865, pp. 493-495. 

34 Tbid., 1868, p. 121. 

35 History of Benton County, pp. 479, 482. Yaquina Bay subsequently 
attracted additional members of Company D; the census of 1870 for the post 
office at Toledo reads like a muster roll of the Volcano Blues. 
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the Premier Steam Mills, and shipped lumber directly to San Fran- 
cisco ; the census of 1870 registers Bensell as a lumberman. In 1870, 
at the Yaquina shipyard, he started building the three-masted 
schooner Elinorah, two hundred tons, named for Benjamin Simp- 
son’s daughter, which was sold by Simpson at San Francisco for 
$10,000 in 1874.°° 

Yaquina Bay and the town of Newport—located partly on the 
land claim of Samuel Case, at one time first sergeant in Company D 
—formed the center of Bensell’s enterprises. He was one of the 
first to urge the construction of the Yaquina railroad, the Willam- 
ette Valley and Coast. The section of the road connecting Corvallis 
and Newport was completed on December 31, 1884. The trains (the 
first locomotive did not succeed in making a trip over the whole 
line before March of 1885) gradually replaced the stage that had 
run through the Coast Range along the Yaquina River since May 
1866. Bensell’s contributions to the W. V. & C. R. R. seems to have 
been restricted to publicity articles written for the Corvallis Gazette, 
the Portland Oregonian, the Newport Yaquina Post and Yaquina 
Mail, and newspapers in San Francisco.*’ The History of Benton 
County, based partly on Bensell’s information, does not mention his 
name in the chapter on the building of the Yaquina railroad.3® 
Randall V. Mills’s caustic report of the construction and operation 
of the “Frustration Route” reviews dreams and unpleasant reali- 
ties connected with the impractical idea, reveals dubious schemes, 
and lists the men behind the scene—without any reference to Ben- 
sell.29 Hand in hand with his campaign for the railroad went the 
advertising of Yaquina Bay as “harbor of refuge’ for boats operat- 
ing between San Francisco and Puget Sound and as ocean outlet for 
the agricultural wealth of the Willamette Valley. 

The Hon. R. A. Bensell held his first elective office for seven days. 
He was a member of the Oregon Legislature as Representative from 

. 482. 

: 37 The editor of the Corvallis Gazette supported dutifully the “monumental 
fiasco in railroad finance,” while the Portland papers hardly concealed their 
delight over the failure of the enterprise. 

38 History of Benton County, pp. 413-419. 

39 Randall V. Mills, Railroads Down The Valleys; Some Short Lines of the 
Oregon Country (Palo Alto, Calif., 1950), pp. 32-70. See also Leslie M. Scott, 


“The Yaquina Railroad. The Tale of a Great Fiasco,” Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, XVI (Sept. 1915), 228-245. 
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Benton County from September 15 to 22, 1868, when he was ousted 
by the Democratic majority, which decided a dispute over the 
legality of contested votes in Benton County in favor of his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Charles B. Bellinger.#° In 1876 he served a full 
term as Representative from Benton County in the new, uncom- 
pleted Capitol, having been elected as a Republican with Demo- 
cratic support on purely local issues ; he was the candidate identified 
with improvements at Yaquina Bay.*! Bensell was a member of the 
Committee on Federal Relations, submitted memorials advocating 
the further development of Yaquina Bay, and cast his vote with 
his Republican colleagues for Jesse Applegate in the “Old Roman’s” 
unsuccessful attempt to succeed James K. Kelly in the United 
States Senate.*? In 1882 he ran as Republican candidate for the 
State Senate in the district composed of Polk and Benton counties, 
but failed by a narrow margin. He was justice of the peace at New- 
port and collector of customs for the Yaquina District under the 
Hayes and Harrison administrations. 

In Newport, in 1868, Royal A. Bensell married Mary Elizabeth 
Fall Sturtevant, who had come from Illinois to Oregon with her 
first husband, Clark M. Sturtevant, in the spring of 1865. For two 
years she was “the only white woman living on Yaquina bay.’’48 
Bensell supported his wife as counsel in law suits and as a real-estate 
agent ; he is thus listed in the census of 1880. He served his commu- 
nity as school director and member of the City Council. Four times 
he held the office of mayor of Newport. He was agent for the steamer 
Alexander Duncan, had a captain’s commission for seventeen years 
(and a title for life), and at one time owned a steamboat which plied 
between Elk City and Newport. In the course of fifty-seven years 
he became an integral part of the Yaquina Bay community. For 
some days after his death, on December 9, 1921, the local news- 
paper still carried his old familiar advertisement: “R. A. Bensell, 
Notary Public, A resident of the Bay since 1866. Deeds, Mortgages, 
etc, carefully prepared.’’44 


40 Journal of the House Proceedings of the Fifth Regular Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 1868, pp. 6, 81-84. 

41 Gazette, June 2, 1876. 

42 Journal of the House Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, Ninth Regular Session, 1876, pp. 137-138, 143-144, 199, 

43 Scrap Book of Royal A. Bensell, p. 80, 

44 Vaquina Bay News, Dec. 22, 1921. 
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AppENpIx III 
FOUR FORGOTTEN FORTS 


Even during their most active days, Fort Yamhill, Fort Hoskins, 
Siletz Blockhouse, and Fort Umpqua in the Oregon Coast Range 
could not be described accurately as forts, though three of them ac- 
quired the designation officially. Only bored soldiers embellished 
the Siletz Blockhouse with the compliment. General Orders No. 19, 
Head Quarters, Military Division of the Pacific, August 3, 1866, 
“discontinued” the practice: “This term will be applied only to 
places which are in some manner fortified,’ Major General Henry 
Wager Halleck ordered. But the new policy did not injure the gar- 
risons’ pride. The first paragraph of the same order, “‘breaking up” 
Fort Yamhill, Fort Hoskins, and the Siletz Blockhouse, affected 
only empty barracks and desolate parade grounds; the posts had 
been abandoned some months before. Fort Umpqua had ceased to 
exist four years earlier. 

The posts were established in the spring and summer of 1856 in 
conjunction with the formation of the Coast Reservation. Intended 
to police Indians, three of the four were built in locations which 
made their strategic value doubtful. However, they were tested by 
no Indian uprising, and the Civil War only postponed their death 
for a few years. In the end the buildings were auctioned off, and 
hauled away, or disintegrated. One hundred years later there are 
no visible remains of their peaceful past. The nostalgic interest for 
Oregon’s pioneer history has never really embraced this heritage, 
though a few legends which grew up around the sites’ during the 
1920s found expression in shortlived markers memoralizing Fort 
Hoskins and Fort Yamhill—placed about the same time that the 
Coast Reservation was discontinued and the Indian agencies at 
Grand Ronde and Siletz were closed.? 


1 Brief versions of the legends can be found conveniently in Howard Mc- 
Kinley Corning (ed.), Dictionary of Oregon History (Portland, 1956). The 
compilation lends its editor’s preface poignancy. History not only “has suffered 
much at many hands,” as he points out in his Foreword; obviously it still does. 

2 Reports of the ceremonies at Fort Hoskins appeared in the Oregonian and 
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The Coast Reservation was the creation of Joel Palmer, superin- 
tendent of Oregon Indian affairs, who through a series of treaties, 
negotiated between 1853 and 1856, extinguished the Indians’ title 
to their land. With the establishment of the Grand Ronde and Siletz 
agencies in January and August 1856,3 Palmer put into effect his 
reservation policy. During the Civil War the Coast Reservation 
lay between Tillamook Bay and the Umpqua River, from the crest 
of the Coast Range to the Pacific.* After the removal of the southern 


Oregon Journal, June 4, 1922. Both papers recorded the dedication of the Fort 
Yamhill marker near Butler on Oct. 21, 1926. The news stories are mostly 
glossed versions of the legends. The Grand Ronde Reservation was administered 
by its own agency office until 1908, when the superintendent was transferred to 
Siletz and the two agencies were combined. Ten-Year Program, 1946-1955, 
Grand Ronde, Oregon (microfilm, University of Oregon Library), p. 1. The 
Siletz Agency was closed in the fall of 1925; the Oregonian, Nov. 18, 1925, 
commented editorially. 

3 The beginnings of the Grand Ronde Agency go back to Nov. 26, 1855, when 
Joel Palmer asked Joseph Jeffers to assist the Willamette Valley Indians in 
their new abode and to supervise farming on the land recently acquired from 
settlers. Palmer to Jeffers, Nov. 26, 1855, Records of the Oregon Superin- 
tendency, letters received, 1856. At Grande Ronde an array of subagents, among 
them William W. Raymond, Robert B. Metcalfe, and George H. Ambrose, 
dabbled in Indian affairs until Nov. 25, 1856, when Indian Agent John F. Miller 
took charge. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1857, p. 361. 
Following instructions by Superintendent Absalom F. Hedges, Indian Agent 
Robert B. Metcalfe started his work at Siletz on Aug. 20, 1856. Metcalfe to 
Hedges, Aug. 20, 1856, Record of the Oregon Superintendency of Indian 
Affairs, letters received, 1856. Other employees of the superintendency had 
previously administered Indian affairs at the “Coast Station.” 

* The area of the Grand Ronde and Siletz agencies was commonly called 
the Coast Reservation during the 1850s and 1860s. Only the western boundary 
can be defined with certainty. In the south the Alsea subagency extended “from 
the mouth of the Yaquina bay down the coast to within eight miles of the 
Umpqua river.” Reports on Indian Affairs, Oregon Superintendency, 1864, p. 
106. In the north Indian Agent Charles Lafollett, during his first year at Grand 
Ronde, included Tillamook Bay in his jurisdiction, but the territory never 
belonged to the agency. Ibid., 1869, p. 168. The eastern boundary was vague 
until the remnants of the Coast Reservation, the Siletz and Grand Ronde 
agencies, became clearly defined areas after the opening of Yaquina Bay to 
white settlers in 1866 and the closing of the Alsea subagency in 1876. The Ten- 
Year Program, 1946-1955, Siletz, Oregon (microfilm, University of Oregon 
Library), p. 1, in a brief review gives the following boundaries for approxi- 
mately 1,382,400 acres: west of the eighth range of townships, west of the 
Willamette Meridian, from T 3 S (not included) in the north to and including 
T 16 S in the south. 
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tribes to the reservation following the Rogue River Wars, three 
thousand Indians® were controlled by two agents, one at Grand 
Ronde and the other at Siletz, plus a subagent at Alsea. The agents 
acted upon the promises of the treaties, the desires of the chiefs, the 
instructions of the superintendent in Salem, the demands of the 
settlers, and their own ambitions. The result apparently profited 
each party without ever endangering the “idealism” of the agents’ 
annual reports, enthusiastically proclaiming the welfare of the In- 
dians, the ultimate goal of all activities. 

The army formed the uneasy center of this circle. General John E. 
Wool’s well-advertised contempt for profit-seeking settlers and 
General William S. Harney’s far-flung concept of manifest destiny 
suggest the extremes of army sentiment. It appeared even to the sub- 
altern officers at the posts that there might be not only the duty to 
police Indians and to protect settlers, but also an obligation to guard 
Indians against exploitation by settlers, agents, traders, lumbermen, 
miners, and fishermen.® 

During their brief existence none of the forts in the Oregon Coast 
Range had an opportunity to join the ranks of the Ticonderogas and 
Laramies of military fame. But a merciful ninety years have com- 
pensated for the loss and attached to each of the four forts a few 
unique features, making their brief chronicle entertaining as well 
as edifying. 

The most important of the posts was Fort Yamhill; and, by a 
perverse quirk of history, Fort Yamhill has in all printed sources 
been incorrectly located. Established on March 25, 1856 by Second 
Lieutenant William B. Hazen, commander of a detachment of Com- 
pany B, Fourth Infantry, the camp was one-half mile within the 


5 Robert B. Metcalfe’s “Census List of Indians to be Supplied at the Coast 
Station,” Aug. 20, 1856, enumerates “twelve hundred and eighty five souls... 
not including...the Indians who have formerly resided in this country.” 
Metcalfe to Hedges, Aug. 20, 1856, Records of the Oregon Superintendency, 
letters received, 1856. A report of Dr. Anson G. Henry, resident physician at 
Grand Ronde, records 1,940 Indians for the same month. Henry to Hedges, 
ibid., Aug. [31?], 1856. Eight years later, Dec. 12, 1864, a “Letter of Super- 
intendent Huntington, relative to Coast Range Indians” registers 4,164 Indians 
on the Coast Reservation, distributed as follows: Grand Ronde, 1,322; Siletz, 
2,312; and Alsea, 530. House Ex. Doc. 1, Pt. 2, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 274. 

6 Captain Oliver Hazard Perry Taylor, Troop C, First Dragoons, expresses 
this view in a letter to the adjutant general in Benicia, California. Fort Yamhill 
Letter Book, Mar. 28, 1857. 
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northern boundary of Polk County. The only existing plan of Fort 
Yamhill, drawn in 1856, and the only census which enumerated the 
garrison, 1860, support this view.’ A letter written by Captain An- 
drew Jackson Smith furnishes another clue: ‘““The Post is located,” 
he stated in 1856, “just within the Ind Reservation on the road from 
the Settlements at the only point of ingress & egress on this portion 
of the Reservation for teams & horsemen.’’® The route of this road 
from the Grand Ronde Agency to Willamina has changed. It is now 
Highway 22, winding through the gorge of Cosper Creek to the 
Yamhill River. When Fort Yambhill flourished, the road crossed 
the range of hills between the Grand Ronde and the Yamhill Valley 
one-half mile northeast of Valley Junction. General Oliver Otis 
Howard traveled the road in 1876 from Willamina to the Grand 
Ronde Agency; his “strong, high, two-seated wagon” reached the 
site of Fort Yamhill “by a mile of ascent at the close of a long and 
hard road...”® The map of the Grand Ronde Agency in the An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1879 shows 
this old route. Remnants of it are preserved on the Spirit Mountain 
quadrangle map of 1941, in the form of a dry weather road in two 
unconnected sections. 

The old route of the road establishes the site of Fort Yamhill, A 
marker placed on Highway 22 in 1926 located the site through a 
liberal display of imagination. Nothing is left of this attempt of the 
Yamhill chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution ex- 
cept “Kissin Rock,” a seven-ton boulder one-half mile north of 
Valley Junction. The monument once bore a bronze tablet with 
the inscription: “Fort Yamhill and the home of General Phil Sheri- 
dan from 1855 to 1861, 300 yards east. Erected by Yamhill chapter, 
D. A. R., McMinnville, October 20, 1926.’19 The disappearance of 


* Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Mar. 1856; Plan of Fort Yamhill and Letter 
of Transmittal, National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon Library), 
Dec. 5, 1856; Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Ore- 
gon, “Free Inhabitants in Douglas Precinct in the County of Polk... enum- 
erated...on the 17th day of July 1860... Post Office Salt Creek.” 

8 Fort Yamhill Letter Book, Dec. 5, 1856. 

9 General O. O. Howard described his visit to the Grand Ronde Agency in 
1876 in the Chicago Advance, a Congregational church paper. His letter was 
partly republished in the Annals of the Catholic Indian Missions of America, 
and is cited here from Van Der Heyden, “Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet,” 
Records of the American Catholic Society, XVII, 87. 

10 Oregonian, Oct. 17, Oct. 21, 1926. 
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the tablet may have been a blessing in disguise. Philip H. Sheridan 
did not arrive at Fort Yamhill before April 25, 1856.11 To reach 
the site, which is indeed three hundred yards east from the marker, 
it is necessary to descend into the gorge, cross Cosper Creek, and 
climb two hundred feet up the steep, densely covered eastern side 
of the gorge. Obviously Cosper Creek gorge was not the route from 
the Grand Ronde Agency to the Yamhill Valley until modern con- 
struction methods opened a path for the highway. 

Valley Junction, on Highway 18, is the best point of departure 
from which to locate the site. Twelve hundred yards north an un- 
improved road enters Highway 22 from the right. It is the remnant 
of the old road formerly connecting the agency and the settlements. 
Two hundred yards east-southeast on this dry-weather road two 
houses and several farm buildings occupy the approximate area 
where the sutler’s store stood. The “gentle western slope’’!? which 
the fort commanded has not changed. The old road, roughly the 
northern boundary of the camp, crosses the mountain ridge in the 
form of a cow path. The highest point offers a magnificent view 
into “a small, somewhat circular valley, called the Grande Ronde’”’!2 
(northwest) and into.the Yamhill Valley in the direction of Willa- 
mina and Sheridan (east-southeast). Philip Sheridan might have 
stood here when he went “‘out early in the morning to a commanding 
point above the post,” from which he “could see a long distance down 
the road as it ran through the valley of the Yamhill .. .”14 

The plan of 1856, with the help of a few landmarks, locates the 
various buildings. The officers’ quarters occupied the most desirable 
site, far from the noisy blacksmith shop. Hospital, guardhouse, 
laundress’ quarters, bakery, stable, and granary were scattered over 
an area of approximately 1,300 feet square. Three hundred and fifty 
feet below the officers’ quarters, the barracks were set appropriately 
on the edge of the parade ground. This area is now a grain field. 
The poles of a power line traversing it are numbered “S T 27 2 A, 


11 Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Apr. 1856. Sheridan was stationed at the fort 
Apr. 25-July 20, 1856, June 26, 1857-Feb. 28, 1860, Mar. 5, 1860-Sept. 1, 1861. 
He commanded Fort Yamhill from June 26 to July 31, 1857 and from June 26 
to Sept. 1, 1861. While at the post he was promoted captain, May 14, 1861. He 
served as quartermaster at Fort Hoskins from July 27, 1856 to May 19, 1857. 

12 Glisan, Journal of Army Life, p. 371. 

13 [bid. 

14 Sheridan, Memoirs, I, 123. 
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B” and “S T 267 A, B.” The rim above the grain field is—for eyes 
accustomed to waste and pillage of natural resources—still “thickly 
timbered.” Maple, wild cherry, alder, and white oak are “to be found 
at a few points.’’° Grass and thistles, five feet high during the sum- 
mer, gently veil the remnants of logging operations. In the distance 
stumps and fallen logs are hidden from view by underbrush and 
scrub trees. 

No sketches or photographs of Fort Yamhill have been found, and 
the few reports of eyewitnesses fail to convey a clear picture of the 
post. One description, combining imagination with reality, embedded 
in a saccharine love tale of the 1890s by Samuel Leonidas Simpson,1® 
testifies to the “ante-bellum gaity and folly” at Fort Yamhill. Sam, 
the son of sutler Benjamin Simpson, clerked as a youth in his father’s 
store at the post. “The fort,” Sam Simpson recalled, “occupied the 
sloping top of a great hill which, standing at the gateway of the 
Grande Ronde valley, was naturally adapted for military occupation. 
The crest of the hill made a semi-circular sweep in the east and 
south, the ground falling away abruptly from its clear-cut rim to the 
winding course of the Yamhill river, far below. On the east, too, a 
phalanx of firs, scaling the rugged heights, waved their green plumes 
over the row of neat white cottages occupied by the officers and 
threw their morning shadows across the smooth plateau of the pa- 
rade ground. The other buildings of the post, soldiers’ quarters, 
mess-room, hospital, commissary, guard-room, etc., occupied the 
remaining sides of the quadrangle, all marvelously white in their 
constantly-refreshed coats of whitewash. On the western side of the 
quadrangle, with fine oaks flanking it on the north, stood the regu- 
lation block-house, strong, dark, menacing. A stately flagstaff, sup- 
ported by two gleaming brass field pieces, stood in the center of the 
parade ground.” 

15 Glisan, Journal of Army Life, p. 371. 

16 Sam L. Simpson, “Maya, The Medicine Girl. A Story of Fort Yamhill, 
in Sheridan’s Time,” Pacific Monthly, II (Oct. 1899), 248-252; III (Nov. 
1899), 14-18; III (Dec. 1899), 63-64. “The Pacific Monthly begins... an un- 
published story by Oregon’s greatest and sweetest singer—the late Sam. L. 
Simpson,” the magazine heralded the beginning of the serial. “The story derives 
interest not only because it is one of the few unpublished manuscript left by 
the Poet, but also from the fact that it is unusually interesting, and treats of a 
period when Generals Sheridan and Grant, and other notable men lived in 


Oregon—the ‘pioneer’ period in the life of the great West, and one rich in 
poetry and romance.” 
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With the prosaic facts about Fort Yamhill buried in military 
archives, the memories of the survivors grew richer with the passing 
years. Simpson’s “regulation block-house” became a symbol. Today, 
the ‘‘old stockade”, preserved in the Dayton City Park, possesses 
all the requisites of a venerable historic relic. Its structure is, in fact, 
unique among the blockhouses on the Pacific Coast. “The upper 
block is of the same size as the lower, but turned on a true diagonal, 
with small hipped roofs on three corners of the lower part and the 
entrance platform ...on the fourth.”?” 


Even before it became a museum piece, the blockhouse accumu- 
lated legends. Phil Sheridan once received exclusive credit for the 
structure. He lost ground subsequently to pioneers and settlers who 
supposedly built “Fort Hill” as protection against the Tillamook 
Indians in the winter of 1855, on the western slope of the mountain 
range between Grand Ronde and Yamhill Valley.1® Both stories 
are highly suggestive, but neither is persuasive. 


There is no evidence to support the old view; Sheridan himself 
never claimed any credit for a blockhouse at Grand Ronde. And 
there is no evidence to support the new view; settlers built strong- 
holds against Indians in the winter of 1855, but hardly at Grand 
Ronde, though Warren Vaughn locates a blockhouse on Elbridge 
Trask’s land in Tillamook County, about twenty miles north-north- 
east of the agency.!® Superintendent Palmer’s employees, who estab- 
lished the agency at Grand Ronde in the winter of 1855-56, did not 
mention a blockhouse in their reports. And the settlers of Yamhill 
County did not mention a blockhouse as their defense contribution 
when they protested against the locating of Indians at Grand Ronde 
and demanded protection.”° 

The evidence indicates that Second Lieutenant Hazen and his 
detachment erected the structure. “I shall proceed at once to built a 


17 Jamieson Parker, “Historic American Building Survey,” Oregon Hts- 
torical Quarterly, XXXV (Mar. 1934), 38. 

18 Harold Hamstreet, “Phil Sheridan’s Oregon Home at Grand Ronde 
Agency Is Razed,” Oregonian, Aug. 29, 1915. See also Feb. 5, 1911. No con- 
temporary evidence of this claim has been discovered. 

19 Warren Vaughn, “Early Settlement of Tillamook Co. Oregon” (typed 
copy, 1890, University of Oregon Library), p. 73. 

20 James A. Campbell, and others, to Palmer, Mar. 28, 1856, Records of the 
Oregon Superintendency, letters received, 1856; Oregon Statesman, Apr. 8, 
1856. 
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Block House,” he informed the Adjutant General in Washington 
on March 31, 1856, six days after establishing the camp at Grand 
Ronde, “as cases are now of frequent occasion Showing the treach- 
ery of Indian character and the necessity of such works of defense.”24 
The memories of the Indian war in southern Oregon were fresh in 
his mind. At Star Gulch on Applegate Creek he had observed the 
advantages of blockhouses when his mountain howitzer failed to 
subdue “three heavy log-houses” fortified by Indians.?? He found 
no blockhouse at Grand Ronde; he built one. But this achievement 
was not sufficiently warlike to command inclusion in the eight-page 
appendix of his Civil War memoirs, “Service in Indian Warfare.” 
The accounts of Fort Yamhill in the memoirs of Philip Sheridan and 
Dr. Rodney Glisan also ignore the blockhouse. Had its origin been 
unusual, these officers would probably have commented on the fact. 
Even Sam Simpson, with his vested interest in pioneers, saw in this 
structure no object of historic veneration. Fort Hill Junction re- 
mains, less than one mile east of Valley Junction on Highway 18, 
but it seems to direct the traveler to the hill where Fort Yamhill 
was located rather than to the site of a “Fort Hill’ blockhouse. 

For ten years the dark handhewn logs of the bulwark presented a 
striking contrast to the whitewashed cottages of the army post. At 
noon, August 20, 1866, seven weeks after the last man of Captain 
Charles Lafollett’s company of the First Oregon Infantry had left 
Fort Yamhill, Gilbert Litchfield, the last post sutler, auctioned the 
government property, netting $1,260 in greenbacks.?* He person- 
ally “bid in the old blockhouse, paying $2.50 for it.”25 A few years 
later he passed the building on to the Indian Agency at Grand Ronde. 
The blockhouse was taken apart, the logs transported two and a 
quarter miles east-northeast to the agency, and re-assembled there. 
The building was first used as a jail for unruly Indians and served 
later as a storage house. For forty years it was occasionally men- 


21 Second Lieutenant William B. Hazen to Colonel Samuel Cooper, Mar. 31, 
1856, National Archives (microfilm, University of Oregon Library). 

22 General W. B. Hazen, A Narrative of Military Service (Boston, 1885), 
p. 429. 

23 Tbid., pp. 429-436. 

24 The chief quartermaster of the Department of the Columbia advertised 
the auction in the Statesman, Aug. 13, 1866. Fourteen days later, Aug. 27, the 
paper reported the result. 

25 “Journal Man,” Oregon Journal, Aug. 22, 1922. 
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tioned in the reports of the Grand Ronde agents.2® Now and then 
rotten logs were replaced. In December 1910 the Secretary of the 
Interior gave the blockhouse to the city of Dayton, whose interest 
in it was supported by the influence of Senator George Earle Cham- 
berlain.2* The townsfolk of Willamina and Sheridan and the In- 
dians at Grand Ronde now became concerned about the “‘treasure,”’?* 
but were too late. A long procession of teamsters carried the dis- 
mantled relic into Dayton on June 9, 1911, unmolested by citizens 
of Sheridan who, a few weeks earlier, were determined to prevent 
the disgrace.?® 

Inevitably, because of his brilliant military career, the name of 
Philip H. Sheridan dominates the legend of Fort Yamhill.3° He was 
the most illustrious of a group of young officers who, through their 
service at the post in Polk County, helped to further the slogan of 
Yamhill County, “Where all great men get their start.’’ The gallery 
of legitimate heroes includes also Hazen, A. J. Smith, and David A. 
Russell. But in its diligent acquisition of suitable celebrities, the 
legend of Fort Yamhill has also usurped two “Fighting Joes,’ Joseph 


Hooker and Joseph Wheeler, who never served at the fort.34 The 


26 “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” House Ex. Doc. 1, Pt. 5, 
43 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 625; House Ex. Doc. 1, Pt. 5, 49 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 427; 
House Ex. Doc. 1, Pt. 5, 50 Cong., 2 Sess., II, 205. 

27 Oregonian, Feb. 5, 1911. 

28 [bid., Apr. 1, May 26, 1911. 

29 Tbid., Oct. 16, 1911. See also, with precautions, J. G. Lewis, History of 
the Grand Ronde Military Blockhouse (Dayton, 1911). 

30 An example for this nostalgia is an address by Ellen J. Chamberlin, 
“Early Recollections of Yamhill County and Pioneer Days Here,” McMinn- 
ville Telephone Register, June 12, 1914. As a young girl she lived in the vicinity 
of the fort. Fifty years later she had a “picture in her mind” and remembered 
Sheridan riding to the Civil War at the head of a column of soldiers; “flags 
were flying, drums beating, bands playing.” Sheridan Memoirs, I, 124, tells 
a different story. His description of his deeds in the Coast Range is modest 
compared with Joseph Faulkner, The Life of Philip Henry Sheridan; The 
Dashing, Brave and Successful Soldier (New York, 1888), a eulogy published 
in the same year as the Memoirs. According to Faulkner, p. 11, “The fatigues 
and hardships incidental” to the life in the Coast Range “hardened” Sheridan 
“until he became as tough as a hickory sapling and hardy as a Northern pine.” 
“Friends have heard” the hero of Cedar Creek “tell of living on grasshoppers 
for days together—a light diet which might fitly train a man for the long 
cavalry raids which were afterward characteristic of Sheridan’s operations.” 

81 Jacob]. C[alvin]. Cooper, Military History Yamhill County [McMinn- 
ville, n.d.], an unpaged illustrated souvenir of a Grand Army of the Republic 
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post returns do not mention any officer named Hooker; Joseph 
Hooker resigned his commission as lieutenant colonel on February 
21, 1853, and did not return to the army until May 17, 1861, with 
the opening of the Civil War.®? He did, however, work as superin- 
tendent of military roads in Oregon from 1858 to 1859. Joseph 
Wheeler certainly never saw Fort Yamhill; the legend evidently 
substitutes him for Second Lieutenant James Wheeler, Company C, 
First Dragoons, who served from August 1856 to March 1857 and 
from April to June 1857 as post adjutant; but James Wheeler is 
not heroic material, having been cashiered on May 20, 1862.33 


A legend is necessary if the ten painfully plain years of Fort Yam- 
hill are to acquire glamor. The establishment of the camp by Lieu- 
tenant Hazen on March 25, 1856 received little attention. In Sep- 
tember Captain Smith, following custom, chose the name because 
“the post is on the south fork of Yamhill river.’’?+ Lieutenant Hazen 
supervised the erection of quarters and barracks.25 Three months 
later the commanding officer submitted a plan of the fort to the De- 
partment of the Pacific. “The buildings are frame,’ Captain Smith 
wrote, “weatherboarded vertically with projecting roof, cottage 
style. It is intended that the Kitchens, Mess rooms, etc. in the Sol- 
diers’ quarters shall be in the basement... Owing to the lateness 
of the season the quarters could not be finished inside this fall.’’36 
Completion of the company quarters and the hospital was not re- 
ported until more than a year later. ‘““To Lieut Sheridan,” Captain 
Russell informed San Francisco on January 22, 1858, “in bringing 
the work at this Post to this Early Completion, great credit is due, 
and I hardly know which is the more commendable, the energy, zeal, 


reunion, recites the fable in its most embellished version: “The saying that 
Yamhill county is the place ‘where all great men get their start’ is of more than 
ordinary significance... Gens. Phil H. Sheridan, David A. Russell, A. J. Smith, 
Fighting Joe Hooker, Wm. B. Hazen, Joe Wheeler, Commodore [Charles] 
Wilkes, and our own native Commodore Roswell H. Lamson, the hero of Fort 
Fisher, make it very plain that the fighting fame of the heroes of the county 
also justifies the common saying, ‘Yamhill against the world.’ ” 

32 DAB, IX, 196. 

33 Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Aug. 1856, Mar., Apr., June 1857; Heitman, 
Historical Register, I, 1024. 

34 Fort Yamhill Letter Book, Sept. 3, 1856. 

35 Tbid., Oct. 30, 1856. 

36 Tbid., Dec. 5, 1856. 
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and uniform good judgment with which he has carried on his work 
or the rigid economy he has exercised in all his expenditures.’’37 


That summer the garrison consisted of seventy-five men.?® The 
census of 1860 enumerated two commissioned officers and sixty 
men stationed at Fort Yamhill. During the Civil War the fort re- 
tained its character as a one-company post. Three months after Ap- 
pomattox it quartered its largest number of soldiers, one hundred 
and twenty-eight men of Company D, Fourth California Infantry 
and Company A, First Oregon Infantry.®® Eleven months later, in 
June 1866, Fort Yamhill ceased to exist. 


The history of Fort Hoskins is not always as pedestrian as that 
of Fort Yamhill. During the first six months of its existence, the 
post commanded an amount of attention which seemed to justify 
hopes for a glamorous future. The post was established by Company 
G, Fourth Infantry on July 26, 1856, “in Kings Valley, O. T. where 
the trail from Indian Reservation through the ‘Central Pass’ opens 
into the Settlements.”4° The early weeks were filled with a lengthy 
dispute between General John E. Wool and Captain Christopher 
Colon Augur over its location. The Fort Hoskins Letter Book 
records faithfully the captain’s eloquent arguments against removal 
to a site which the general favored, on the upper prairie of the Siletz 
River. 

While Captain Augur’s military record during the early days of 
Fort Hoskins does not always match his later achivements in the 
battle of Cedar Mountain or the capture of Port Hudson, Louisi- 
ana,*1 his official correspondence is a compensation. His letters pos- 
sess literary qualities which place them far above the routine reports 
of any officer stationed on the Coast Reservation. In his moment of 
triumph, when General Wool capitulated and approved “what I had 
done up to that time,” and authorized “me to determine whether the 
post should be changed from its present location or not,” his style 
is at its best. “I am gratified at this expression of the General’s satis- 
faction and confidence,” he informed his headquarters, ‘“‘and he may 
rest assured that in doing so I shall be guided entirely by what I 


37 [bid., Jan. 22, 1858. 

38 Fort Yamhill Post Returns, June, July, Aug., Sept. 1858. 
39 Tbid., July 1865. 

40 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, July 1856 

41 Heitman, Official Register, I, 175. 
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conceive to be the best interests of the service.’4* Such locutions, 
for which military etiquette usually allows only limited scope, 
reached even the Surgeon General in Washington, when the Captain 
attempted to justify “an account of Dr. D. G. Campbell of Corvallis 
O. T. for medical services and medicines, furnished to the troops at 
this post” in August and September 1856. “When my command 
arrived here,” he explained to Brigadier General Thomas Lawson, 
they had returned “from an arduous campaign in the Rogue River 
country ...and many of the men were very much broken down. A 
too familiar intercourse with some of the friendly Indians during a 
brief stay at the Grand Round had disabled others—so that medical 
attendance was imperatively required.’’** 

The argument over the location of Fort Hoskins evidently did 
less harm to the captain’s career than to the practical value of the 
fort. Christopher C. Augur lived to be major general during the 
Civil War, though the public criticism of his decision as a captain 
remained a constant irritation for the army. In October 1862 B. R. 
Biddle, Indian agent at Siletz, still cited arguments against the loca- 
tion of the fort in Kings Valley** almost identical with some that 
seasoned the earlier quarrel. “Ill-advised and unfortunate,” J. Ross 
Browne, special agent for the Department of the Interior, called the 
choice. He “made diligent inquiry of the principal settlers” and 
found, “without exception, they regard it as a nuisance, and are 
opposed to its continuance there... As to any practical protection, 
they consider such an idea simply preposterous. Expensive quarters 
for the officers and men are now being built near the present site, 
which is upon a private claim. I beg most earnestly, in behalf of 
common sense, that this unnecessary expense may be discontinued, 
if it be in any way designed to benefit the Indian reservation. Each 
soul at the agency might be murdered a week before the tidings 
could reach Fort Hoskins.’’*° Subsequently, Captain Augur con- 
ducted a more thorough investigation and found that Browne had 
interviewed the only one settler opposed to the fort.*® 


42 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Dec. 16, 1856. 

43 Tbid., Nov. 22, 1856. 

44 Indian Agent B. R. Biddle to Superintendent William H. Rector, Oct. 1, 
1862, Records of the Oregon Superintendency, letters received, 1862. 

45 “Indian Affairs in the Territories of Oregon and Washington,” House 
Ex. Doc. 39, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., IX, 39. 

46 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Apr. 27, 1858. 
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Captain Augur’s literary virtues are unacknowledged in Colonel 
Oscar Winslow Hoop’s “History of Fort Hoskins.” 47 Though 
based on letters and post orders, Hoop’s account lacks the color of 
the originals. Source material that he evidently did not use furnishes 
further details of the life at Fort Hoskins. Lieutenant Sheridan, 
president of the Council of Administration, recorded in August 1856 
the appropiation of $22 for subscriptions to the “Daily New York 
Herald, Weekly Washington Star, Harper’s Magazine, [and] 
Blackwood’s Magazine & Reviews.”’48 The mutilated minutes of 
the Council of Administration do not indicate how long these sub- 
scriptions were maintained. Among the sources of revenue for the 
post treasury, the records mention “the proceeds from the Sale of 
the Effects of Corporal Bartholemew Boland Company G 4th In- 
fantry, deceased,” and of “Pvt. Conrad Harper Late of Co B 2nd 
Infy Cal. Vol.” The auctions brought $30.25 and $14.90.49 

Generally, Colonel Hoop’s history, the only chronicle that rescues 
one of the forgotten forts from oblivion, is acceptable, though it in- 
cludes a handful of errors. It records the events down to April 10, 
1865, when the fort was abandoned, “this morning at 10 a.m.,” 
according to the note of Captain Ephriam Palmer, Company B, First 
Oregon Infantry, on the last post return.5° A rather amusing mis- 
take, in view of the legend which keeps Philip Sheridan occupied 
for twenty-four hours a day in the Coast Range between 1855 and 
1861, sends Lieutenant Sheridan to Fort Jones, California on May 
19, 1857, and adds: ‘“‘This is the last we hear of Sheridan in the 
valley of the Willamette and on the Siletz.’”®+ Colonel Hoop ob- 
viously places too much confidence in Captain Augur’s letter of the 
same date.°? Sheridan’s Memoirs? and the Post Returns of Fort 
Yamhill tell a different story. The colonel’s chronicle pays dutiful 
homage to Captain Frederick T. Dent, who was “casually at Post 
with his company” in April 1857 and commanded it from July to 


47 Hoop, “History of Fort Hoskins,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX 
(Dec. 1929), 346-361. 

48 Proceedings of the Council of Administration Convened at Fort Hos- 
kins, Aug. 31, 1856-Apr. 9, 1865 (University of Oregon Library), Aug. 31, 1856. 

49 Tbid., Mar. 1, 1858, Jan. 6, 1862. 

50 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Apr. 1865. 

51 Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX (Dec. 1929), 355. 

52 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, May 19, 1857. 

53 Sheridan, Memoirs, I, 105. 
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November 1861.°* Though a brother of Mrs. Julia Grant and aide- 
de-camp and military secretary to Ulysses S. Grant,55 Dent’s role 
in the story of Oregon forts is rather fleeting. 

Fort Hoskins was named after a young lieutenant of Captain 
Augur’s regiment who was killed during the Mexican War.®® The 
heritage of Captain Augur’s fight over the site has obscured its 
location. In his first post return the captain gives “12 miles west & 
6 miles north of ‘Corvallis’ on the Willamette River’’5? as the posi- 
tion, yet for many years the fort was supposed to be west of the 
Coast Range. Captain Augur’s post return of September 1856 
registers the removal of the camp to the Siletz.58 Since no other re- 
port corrected this wise stroke of subaltern diplomacy, it is not 
surprising that Heitman’s Historical Register incorrectly lists a 
Fort Hoskins on the Siletz River, “40 miles west of Corvallis,” and 
carelessly places Old Fort Hoskins on the Willamette River, “6 
miles north of Corvallis.”5® It was 1922 before Professor John B. 
Horner of Oregon Agricultural College established the site of Fort 
Hoskins on the Luckiamute River near the mouth of Bonner Creek 
—but with the expected misleading reference to Philip Sheri- 
dan,®° the young lieutenant who erected neither Fort Yamhill 
nor Fort Hoskins, but only served at these army posts as a subaltern 
officer. 

If a military structure is needed to link Lieutenant Sheridan to 
the Coast Range, the Siletz Blockhouse should serve the purpose. 
The “gloomy place... 40 feet square, lighted by 4 small windows, 
22 inches square ...an excellent place to ‘fat Turkeys,’ ” as one of 
Royal A. Bensell’s comrades sums up the fortalice,64 came into 
existence through Sheridan’s initiative. Under his command, as 


54 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Apr., May, 1857, July-Oct. 1861. 

55 DAB, V, 242. 

56 “T have called it Fort Hoskins in memory of the gallant officer of that 
name of my regiment who was killed at Monterey,” Captain Augur reported. 
Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Aug. 1, 1856. 

57 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, July 1856. 

58 “The location of Fort Hoskins having been changed to the Indian Reser- 
vation. Its present location is on the Siletz River forty miles north west from 
Corvallis which still remains its Post Office address.” Ibid., Sept. 1856. 

59 Heitman, Official Register, II, 510. 

69 Oregonian, Oregon Journal, June 4, 1922. 

61 Journal of Royal A. Bensell, Mar. 7, 1864. 
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acting assistant quartermaster, Sergeant Hunter and eleven privates 
began building it at the end of August 1856, while Corporal Cox 
with nine privates set out to cut a road from Fort Hoskins to the 
Siletz.” “About the last of August,” Captain Augur reported to 
Benicia, “I learned” that the Indian superintendent “had abandoned 
the idea of locating the Indians on the Siletz for the present” and 
declined “to furnish any assistance towards making” the road. “I 
determined .. . to push it through and therefore put the entire force 
of the company upon it the first day of September and hired the 
necessary mechanics and workmen to put up the Block House and 
temporary quarters.”®? The Post Returns for September 1856 list 
twenty-three workmen as “Civilians employed.” Besides daily ra- 
tions, five carpenters earned $4.60 per day, eight hurriers and scur- 
riers got $2.40, six packers received between $50 and $75 per month, 
and two teamsters earned $50.°* Two guides, “cutting trail & road 
from Depot to the Post” received $5 per day. 


“If pleasant weather had continued this month,” Captain Augur 
wrote in October, “I should have had everything completed over 
there [Siletz] for the winter. But the rains commenced here about 
the seventh of the present month and have continued most of the 
time up to the date [October 21] and by raising the mountain 
streams, washing away portion of the road already made and de- 
laying the making of other portions, has effectually put a Stop to our 
getting over the mountains this fall. All the lumber we started is 
left on the road and it is impossible to get it either way. But the 
Block House is completed except the roof and floors, and whip 
sawyers are employed there to get sufficient plank for these pur- 
poses. Shingles are already made... There are ample Stores there 
for a portion of the command all winter so that I shall keep a small 
party there permanently... but I shall do no more digging [on the 
road] as one day’s rain will wash away more than twenty men can 
do in a week,’’6 


Erected as byproduct of the struggle over the location of Fort 
Hoskins, the Siletz Blockhouse in less than a year became a minor 
cause célébre in itself—as the subject of one of the frequent squabbles 


62 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Aug. 1856. 
63 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Oct. 21, 1856. 
64 Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Sept. 1856. 
65 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Oct. 21, 1856. 
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between civil and military authorities in the territory. Intended for 
the protection of the employees on the Siletz Reservation before 
the agency buildings were permanently located, the blockhouse 
stood six miles from the spot where it was needed—until the army 
took the structure apart, floated the logs down the Siletz River, and 
assembled them “within two or three hundred yards of the Agency 
& completely commanding & protecting it.”®* This calamity re- 
sulted from the changes in the Indian superintendency at Salem.§? 
Yet J. Ross Browne, the special agent of the Indian Commissioner, 
pinned the blame on the military authorities in his report to the 
Secretary of the Interior,°* ignoring completely, Captain Augur 
caustically remarked in a detailed reply, that ‘at the very moment” 
of his inspection at the Siletz Agency in September 1857, “at an 
expence of between a thousand and fifteen hundred dollars .. . it was 
being rebuilt under his very nose.’’®? 

Siletz Blockhouse was garrisoned by a detachment from Fort 
Hoskins and supplied by means of mule teams over a trail which 
Philip Sheridan optimistically called a road.7° The map of the Siletz 
Agency in the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1879 shows the trail from Kings Valley, along South Fork Rock 
Creek, to the upper prairie of the Siletz River. The change of the 
headquarters of Company D, Fourth California Infantry to the 
camp at Grand Ronde linked the blockhouse with Fort Yamhill in 
October 1864.7 

After the departure of Captain Lyman S. Scott’s company from 
Fort Yamhill on August 2, 1865, Captain Charles Lafollett’s com- 
pany detached Second Lieutenant William R. Dunbar with seven- 
teen men to the Siletz.’* On May 26, 1866, a letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia to the commanding officer at Fort Yamhill 
directed “the withdrawal of Troops and the removal of the Gov- 
ernment property from Siletz Block House.’’*3 When Lieutenant 
Dunbar’s detachment rejoined its company at Fort Yamhill on June 


66 Tbid., June 20, July 18, Aug. 17, Oct. 23, 1857; Apr. 27, 1858. 

67 Tbid., Apr. 27, 1857. 

68 “Indian Affairs in Oregon,” House Ex. Doc. 39, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., IX, 39. 
69 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Apr. 27, 1858. 

70 Sheridan, Memoirs, I, 95. 

71 Fort Yamhill Post Returns, Oct. 1864. 

72 Tbid., Aug. 1865. 

73 Tbid., May 1866. 
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23, 1866,"* the history of Siletz Block house, the only army post in 
the Coast Range that actually saw a few Indian brawls?7® had come 
quietly to an end. 

Bensell stands alone in the color he has contributed to the frag- 
mentary picture of army life at Siletz. Philip Ritz, one of the in- 
veterate “letters to the editor” writers of his day, visited the Siletz 
agency in May 1862, and wrote the usual letter about his excursion, 
this time to the Oregonian. He exhausted his pen, and probably his 
readers also, in recording the “heroism of Mrs. Biddle [the agent’s 
wife] in leaving the comforts of a refined and happy fireside to dwell 
for a time amongst the rude savages, twenty-five miles from the 
nearest white woman.’’*® Neither blockhouse nor soldiers are men- 
tioned. When Wallis Nash visited the Siletz Agency in 1876, the 
memory of the Siletz Blockhouse had faded. Locating the site of an 
Indian burial ground Nash placed the graves “not far from the spot 
where the barracks of the troops stood, in the early days of the 
reservation." 

Fort Umpqua is the only post among the four forgotten forts 
which accomplished what the others failed to achieve—a spectacu- 
lar finale. Its site is sometimes confused with one of the various 
locations of the Hudson’s Bay Company trading post of the same 
name. Though all four forts had brief histories, Fort Umpqua had 
the shortest. Erected on July 28, 1856 by Captain Joseph Stewart 
and a company of the Third Artillery to guard the southern exit of 
the Coast Reservation,’ its end came in 1862. 


The reason for the abandonment, as told in the History of South- 
ern Oregon, cannot be confirmed. George Vincent, “who has resided 


74 Tbid., June 1866. 

7 Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Feb. 3, 16, Mar. 9, 10, 17, 20, 22, Apr. 5, 13, 
15, 20, June 19, Oct. 7, 12, 17, 1857; “Indian Affairs in Oregon,” House Ex. 
Doc. 39, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., [X, 47-48; Sheridan, Memoirs, I, 97-99. The arrest 
of Chief John of the Rogue River Indians and his son Adam by Second Lieuten- 
ant William Thomas Gentry in Apr. 1858 and their deportation to Alcatraz 
quieted affairs at the Siletz Agency. Fort Hoskins Letter Book, Apr. 17, 20, 
30, 1858. But the spring of 1860 brought again a brief period of turmoil. [bid., 
Mar. 2, 1860; Fort Hoskins Post Returns, Feb. 1860. 

- 76 Oregonian, May 22, 1862. 

7% Nash, Oregon: There and Back in 1877, p. 176. 

78 “Statement Showing the Military Forts Occupied &c. in the Last Ten 
Years Ending June 30, 1858,” House Ex. Doc. 93, Pt. D, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 
TXF 22: 
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in the vicinity [of Fort Umpqua] since 1852,” relates the story.” 
( His presence near the army post can be determined ; he is listed as a 
farmer in the 1860 census of Umpqua County, along with his wife, a 
twenty-two year old Indian girl.®° But the story is entirely his own.) 
“In the summer of 1862, when the paymaster arrived to pay the 
troops, he found all the officers, even to the sergeants and corporals, 
away ona hunting trip. There were no Indians requiring a post here, 
and when the department commander learned of the paymaster’s 
experience, he ordered the fort abandoned....An effort to re- 
establish it was so far successful that Captain J. B. Leeds was on the 
point of leaving San Francisco with troops and supplies for that 
purpose when the order was countermanded. The old block house 
and the soldiers’ quarters were removed to Gardiner ...” 

There is ample independent evidence for the efforts for re-estab- 
lishment. Immediately after the army had abandoned the post, Joseph 
W. Drew, who had bought a claim at Umpqua City from Amos E. 
Rogers in 1851,8! induced William H. Rector to ‘exercise’ his 
influence “to have this post reoccupied with U. S. troops.’’®? After 
some hesitation the superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon ap- 
proached General Benjamin Alvord with the request “that a de- 
tachment of troops be permanently stationed at Fort Umpqua.” 
In his answer the shrewd diplomat at Fort Vancouver proved to be 
a match for all political manipulators. He first reminded the super- 
intendent that Umpqua and Rogue River did not belong in ‘‘the 
District of Oregon, and thus General Wright, at San Francisco, 
was the proper authority to whom your application should have 
been addressed.’”’8* The general also had a few arguments at his 


79 History of Southern Oregon, p. 438. 

80 Original Schedule of the Eighth Census of Population, for Oregon, “Free 
Inhabitants in Fifth District in the County of Umpqua... enumerated... on 
the 30th day of June 1860... Post Office Locust Grove.” Umpqua County, 
created in 1851, ceased to exist in Oct. 1862. 

81 Verne Bright, “The Lost County, Umpqua, Oregon, and Its Early Settle- 
ment,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, LI (June 1950), 121. 

82 O ficial Records, Ser. I, Vol. L, Pt. 2, 87. 

83 Tbid., 86. 

84 [bid., 92-93. Special Orders No. 23, Headquarters, District of Oregon, 
June 27, 1862, repudiates Alvord’s counsel. In it Colonel Justus Steinberger, 
Alvord’s predecessor at Fort Vancouver, ordered Fort Umpqua to be aban- 
doned. If Fort Umpqua belonged in the District of California, the order should 
have come from Sacramento. 
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disposal which he contributed to the dispute. “When I was at Fort 
Umpqua, on the 14th of April last,” he told Rector, “Mr. E. P. 
Drew [J. W. Drew’s brother], who was formerly Indian agent, said 
that the detachment of troops there was of no use; that there was 
no danger of the Indians returning via that route down the coast.’’ 
In a postscript in his own handwriting* the general expressed his 
suspicion that E. P. Drew tried to play both ends against the middle. 
“A gentleman from Fort Umpqua, who left when the troops left 
there, said that Mr. E. P. Drew asserted that he would make a two- 
company post of it ere long.” 

“Immediate consideration” for the reoccupation of Fort Umpqua 
was also urged by Indian Agent B. R. Biddle in a letter to Super- 
intendent Rector on October 1, 1862.86 The Indian agent at Siletz 
was unable to halt groups of Indians who left the Coast Reservation 
and headed south to their old hunting grounds. “Had the Fort 
[Umpqua] been garrisoned,” he argued, the Indians “could not 
thus have made their escape for the reason that this Fort guards the 
only road leading from this Agency to the Country South of the 
Umpqua River.” Twenty-eight days later politicians and Indian 
agents almost had it their way. “I have given the orders for the re- 
occupation of Fort Umpqua,” General Wright wrote from San 
Francisco to Superintendent Rector, “and a company of U. S. 
Troops will reach that station within a few days.”®* They never did. 

“Umpqua City ...is entirely deserted,” reported the Oregonian 
on August 18, 1868, “unless the cormorant and the bittern possess 
it... Several buildings still grace the site of the town, but no human 
being is there to occupy them.” One week later a correspondent from 
the mouth of the Umpqua River predicted that “the site... bids 
fair soon to be covered with a mountain of sand.”8* 


85 The original letter, Alvord to Rector, Aug. 28, 1862, is part of the Records 


of the Oregon Superintendency, letters received, 1862. 

86 Biddle to Rector, Oct. 1, 1862, Records of the Oregon Superintendency, 
letters received, 1862. 

87 Wright to Rector, Oct. 28, 1862, ibid. 

88 Oregonian, Aug. 25, 1868. 
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APpPENDIx IV 
MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY D 


Given below is a transcript of Muster Roll [7] of Company D, 
Fourth Infantry Regiment, California Volunteers, from June 30, 
1862 to August 31, 1862, with the addition of ages based on the 
Muster-in Roll. When the spelling of names in the Muster Roll dif- 
fers from that in Brig.-Gen. Richard H. Orton (ed.), Records of 
California Men in the War of the Rebellion (Sacramento, 1890), 
pp. 624-629, the spelling in Orton is noted in square brackets. 


No. NAME AGE RANK 
¥ Scott, Lyman S. 31 Captain 
z. Garden, James of Ist Lieut. 
3: Davison, James 34 2nd Lieut. 
1% Rathbun [Rathburn], James S. 30 lst Sergeant 
Zz. Coulter, Edward C. 30 Sergeant 
a King, John R. 30 “ 

4. Lowe, Augustus H. 30 # 
5. Whittall, William C. 26 
Le Dunn, William J. rH Corporal 
fs Melro, Walter F. 25 at 
J Redding, Milton 27 f 
4, Gillingham, Edward N. 23 = 
5S Bensell [Bensel], Royal A. 24 ¥ 
6. Erwin, George W. 24 y 
7 Fleehart, Erwin 20 i 
8. Pickett, James L. 31 i 
1. Frank, Charles H. 24 Drummer 
2: Loutsenhizer [Loutzenhizer], John C. Zs Fifer 

i Ash, Lewis 25 Private 
of Baird, Charles S. 34 is 
ay Baker, Wentworth 30 ‘ 
4, Brown, James [?] x 
a Curless, Joseph 34 I 
6. Copeland, Josiah S. 26 ‘ 
fp Courtright, Alson B. 31 A 
8. Carr, Sumner Zo ‘s 
9. Clark, John[athan] S. 23 

10. Cook, Nelson m Za) ¥ 

GE: Case, Samuel 30 u 

tZ: Day, Charles 28 es 
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No. NAME AGE RANK 


13. Day, Henry 33 Private 
14. Espy, Thomas C. 28 . 
15. Fassett, Mortimer S. 31 3 
16. Goodrich, Marco B. 33 ri 
17; Grimsley, Martin V. B. 24 ‘ 
18. Gregg, Chancy S. 45 y 
19. Gilleck [ Gillick], Owen 32 Ss 
20. Getzendenner, Ezra T. 37 “ 
ra Grubb, Caswell W. 25 46 
22. Hatch, Oliver S. 27 ti 
23. Huse [ Hase], Nelson B. 27 i 
24. Hunsucker, John 21 i 
da Hammond, William 30 on 
26. Hannum, John B. 30 4 
27. Howell, Samuel 33 “ 
28. Howard, John 28 4 
29. Hooley, John 35 " 
30. Jordan, Richard F. 42 ds 
Bl Jordan, John 26 u 
32. Jaguan [Jaquan], Clestine 36 a 
Jan Lowee, John 30 ‘J 
34. Lamelcier | Lamercier}], Alfred a7 4 
Soe Moran, Joseph 33 " 
36. Miller, David fae! 4 
BT; McPherson, Jackson 28 - 
38. McDermott, Charles 28 if 
39, McWilliams, James 40 i 
40. Munday, Felix 30 a 
41, Morrow, Francis M. ed, i 
42. McCarthy, John 32 i‘ 
43. Paddock, James L. 21 ” 
44. Plunkett, James 24 . 
45. Prow, John 29 i 
46. Pilcher, Lewis 26 * 
47. Parlin, Harlow 35 th 
48. Reed, Zachariah T.1 — oe 
49. Radford, Robert 31 4 
50. Redd, Patrick R. 30 y 
Bis Reynolds, Abraham eo ” 
52. Rodgers, | Rogers], Louis 23 y 
SBE Shawk, William B. fat Ween " 
54. Sands, Lloyd A. 31 7 


1 Zachariah T. Reed’s name appears neither on the Muster-in Roll nor on 
the Muster-out Roll of Company D. He enlisted at Fort Yamhill on Dec. 7, 
1861. Muster Roll [5]. He deserted on Dec. 11, 1862. Fort Yamhill Post Re- 
turns, Dec. 1862. Bensell gives Dec. 13 as the date of his desertion. 
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NAME 
Simmons, John W. 
Siemans, Augustine [Augustus ] 
Stockwell, Aaron F. 
Thompson, James 
True, Frank 
Tucker, John 
Tassero, Ernest 
Wilson, Andrew J. 
Wright, John 
Wheeler, James 
Wall, John 


Discharged 
Buckner, William C. 
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RANK 
Private 
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“Abraham’s Daughter” (song), 156 
Albany, Ore., 105 
Alert Hook and Ladder Co., 
Salem, Ore., 18 
Alsea Indian Agency, 50, 141,175, 198 
Alsea River, 140, 150 
Alvord, Benjamin, 13, 42, 44, 66, 159, 
169, 177, 178, 214 
Alvord, Charles, 110 
Ann G. Doyle (schooner), 125, 150 
Antietam, Md., Battle of, 55 
Apperson, John T., 115 
Applegate, Jesse, 196 
Armstrong, Ambrose, 150 
Ash, Lewis, 41, 72 
Ashley, William H., 188 
Atlanta, Ga., capture of, 173 
Augur, Christopher C., 207-211 


Babbitt, Edwin Burr, 161 

Babcock, Averis D., 91 

Baird, Charles S., 65, 78, 127, 130, 136, 
138, 171-173, 180 

Baker, Wentworth, 44, 52, 60, 69, 71, 
117,120 

Barnard, A. D., 40 

Bell, John Colgate, 63 

Bell & Brown, firm, Salem, Ore., 70, 
75 

Bellinger, Charles B., 196 

Ben (Indian), 135 

Benicia Barracks, Calif., 17 

Bensell, Charles E., 188 

Bensell, Margaret, 47, 190 

Bensell, Mary, 190 

Bensell, Royal A., goes to Salem, 3, 
4, 9-10, 15, 18, 27, 29, 82-83, 91, 94, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 107, 109, 111; goes 
hunting, 14, 98; describes Indian 
burial customs, 22-23, 137; attends 
political meeting, 23; visits Grand 
Ronde Agency, 24-25; celebrates 
4th of July, 29-31; hears mysterious 
sounds, 39-40; describes singing 
school, 44, 46, 50; pays social call, 
48, 58, 69; in general muster, 48; 
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Bensell, Royal A. (cont.) : 
on extra duty, 51; attends camp 
meeting, 56, 93; goes to McMinn- 
ville, 63; teased by soldiers, 76 ; wit- 
nesses cat fight, 78; has mumps, 81; 
goes to Dayton, 90; visits Ft. Hos- 
kins, 90, 94; visits Buell’s Mill, 96; 
serves as pallbearer, 96-97; attends 
school exhibition, 97; assigned to 
Ft. Hoskins, 101; votes California 
election, 101; visits Ft. Yamhill, 
102, 103; finds captain reading his 
diary, 103; chases Indians, 106; 
celebrates Thanksgiving, 111; es- 
corts Mrs. Smith to Eugene, 113- 
116; goes to Ft. Hoskins, 122; goes 
to Siletz Blockhouse, 123; sent to 
Yaquina Bay, 125-127; served writ, 
132; attends wake, 133; visits 
school, 134; visits Old Man mill, 
138; on expedition to Coos Bay, 
140-151 ; detailed to subagency, 158; 
vaccinated, 160; visits Ft. Hoskins, 
161; visits Ft. Yamhill, 163-164; 
writes letter to Salem, Ore., States- 
man, 165; detailed to Yaquina Bay, 
174-176; discharged, 180-182; on 
army life, 30,:42,.45..53, 55; 57, 60, 
119, 177, 180; on army officers, 12, 
SaNOZ2 17 2.00295 nt 2U tL O35, 105 ss0n 
army rations, 11. 5475526) 70075:; 
77, 86, 135; on close order drill, 4, 
21, 27-28, 29, 35, 37, 39, 47, 64, 86, 
157; on loyalty oath, 39-40; on mili- 
tary justice, 8-9, 14-15, 16-17, 19, 
20, 26, 33, 43, 44, 62, 65-66, 70, 72- 
74, 77-78, 99-100, 108, 156, 178 

Biddle, B. R., 208, 215 

Booth, Robert, 31 

Briggs, Jim, 158 

Brin, Ed, 144 

Brown, James, 5, 110, 122, 124, 127, 
130, 180 

Brown, William, 95 

Browne, J. Ross, 208, 212 

Buckner, William C., 16, 41 


Buell’s Mill, Ore., 46, 87, 96 

Bull Run, Va., Second Battle of, 49 
Burden, Job, 92 

Burne, William, 105 


Cady, Albemarle, 14 

Caldwell, Richard S., 182 

California Militia, 2d Infantry, Co. 
B, 34 

Camp Sigel, Calif., 36 

Campbell, D. G., 208 

Campbell, Inspector, 120 

Cape Perpetua, 141 

Carpenter, Horace, 112, 118 

Carr, Sumner, 41, 44, 87, 92, 95, 96, 104 

Case, Samuel, 10, 14, 20, 26, 30, 31, 
36, 38, 39, 43, 44, 49, 52455; 61, 69, 
ele 82, 91, 102, 134, 154, 160, 167, 
173, 174, 179 

Cedar Mountain Va., Battle of, 44 

Chambersburg, Pa., sack of, 169 

Chancellorsville, Va., Battle of, 89 

Chase, Elmore Yocum, 118, 139, 155, 
157, 159, 161 

Chetco River, 173 

Clark, J. B., 169 

Clark, John S., 22, 80, 124, 130, 134, 
136, 153, 154, 166, 180 

Clark, Joseph E., 143 

Clingman, Bill, 109 

Coffee, James, 47 

Coho (Indian game), 26, 123, 129, 
132, 156 

Collins, George W., 140, 141, 158, 176 

Colmache, Edward, 165, 166, 168, 
178, 180 

Condon, James B., 8, 41, 45, 51, 79, 
87, 90 

Cook, Nelson, 16, 24, 30, 70, 74 

Coombs, Jacob L., 27 

Cooper, Fred, 171 

Coos River, 145 

Copeland, Josiah S., 22, 38, 39, 40, 45, 
69, 71, 81, 82, 87, 97, 100, 109, 110, 
164, 194 

Coquille Bill (Indian), 146, 149, 150, 
eit A | 

Coquille River, 146 

Corinth, Miss., Battle of, 27 

Cornelia Terry (schooner), 125ff., 176 

Corvallis, Ore., 114, 116, 174 

Cottle, John, 191 

Cottle, Juliet, 188 
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Coulter, Edward C., 18, 43, 64, 69, 70, 
80, 85, 96, 111, 118, 120, 164, 180 

Courtright, Alson B., 10, 16, 82, 86 

Croquet, Adrian J., 24 

Curless, Joseph, 82, 103, 117, 129, 130, 
139, 149, 153, 159, 161 

Cutnose Jim (Indian), 172 


Dave (Indian), 107, 108 

Davison, James, 19, 23, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
33, 35, 38, 41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 
51, 55, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 86, 88, 91, 
92, 97, 99, 100, 102, 107, 108, 110, 
113, 117, 119, 120, 124, 157, 158, 159, 
168, 181 

Day, Charles, 63, 69, 71, 80 

Day, Charles or Henry, 10, 52, 60, 61, 
67, 69, 74, 123;°129, 130; 134,139 
154, 165 

Dallas, Ore., 104 

Dayton, Cine. 17, 24, 39, 60, 79, 181 

DeCuis, A. P,, 145 

Dent, Predorick T., 209 

Deere [Deree], Sliven Y., JA c3%e 
50, 76, 83 

Doane, Nehemiah, 99 

Dodge, Solomon, 125ff., 151, 174 

Doyle (schooner), 127, 176 

Drew, Edwin P., 143, 215 

Drew, Joseph, 143, 214 

Drew, Private, 172 

Dunbar, William R., 212 

Dunn, William S., 16, 29, 30, 37, 38, 
41, 44, 67, 69, 70, 123, 124, 134, 159, 
161, 173, 174, 180, 194 


Eades, Moses, 61 

Eades, Solomon, 61 
Edmunds, A. C., 115 
Elinorah (steamboat), 195 
Elk Creek, 174 


Emancipation Proclamation, 57 


Empire City, Ore., 144, 145 


English, Thomas Cooper, 83 

Enterprise (schooner), 146 

Eola, Ore., 91 

Erwin, George W., 17, 20, 21, 26, 43, 
50, 71, 87, 89, 90, 107 

Espy, Thomas C., 41, 44, 67, 71, 74, 
129, 137, 157 

Eugene, Ore., 114 

Eugene City Review (newspaper), 
115 


Fanny (sloop), 125 

Fassett, Mortimer S., 52, 65, 71, 73 

Fearless (tugboat), 146 

Filbrook, George, 95, 121 

Fleehart, Erwin, 45, 56, 63, 69, 79, 87, 
88, 96, 97, 98, 110, 112 

Forman, Ferris, 97 

Fort Hoskins, 24, 38, 30, 34, 66, 84, 90, 
93, 94, 96, 101, 116, 122, 161, 174, 
207-210 

Fort Lafayette, 79, 83, 84 

Fort Umpqua, 143, 213-215 

Fort Vancouver, 181 

Fort Yamhill, 102, 103, 163, 180, 
199-207 

Francis, Simeon, 159, 182 

Frank (Indian), 168, 171 

Frank, Charles H., 16, 63, 83, 98 

Frazer, J. B.,. 153 

Fredricksburg, Va., Battle of, 75 

Funk, Herman E., 43, 44, 72 


Gabriel (Indian), 153 

Gagnier, John, 142 

Gagnier, John Baptiste, 142, 149, 176 

Garden, James, 10, 11, 16, 21, 22, 24, 
28, 29, 35, 37, 43, 50, 52, 56, 66, 70, 
82, 84, 98, 102, 122, 124 

George (Indian), 137 

Gettysburgh, Pa., Battle of, 95 

Getzendenner, Ezra T., 5, 46, 80, 83, 
97, 111, 164 > 

Gilleck, Owen, 62, 65, 90, 110, 121 

Gillingham, Edward N., 19, 33, 70, 79, 
107, 108, 164, 165 

Gilmore, Quincy Adams, 102 

Glisan, Rodney, 7, 22 

Goodrich, Marco B., 10, 14, 30, 65; 72, 
77, 107, 108, 110, 119, 121 

Gossett, Leon, 27 

Grand Ronde Indian Agency, 198 

Gregg. Chancy S., 65, 79, 84, 122 

Grimsley, Martin V. B., 15, 50, 84, 
108, 127, 130, 153, 154, 162, 180 

Grubb, Caswell W., 48, 79, 80, 113 


Hall, Reason B., 105 

Hall’s Ferry, 105 

Halleck, Henry W., 10, 38 

Hamer, Private, 180 

Hamilton, George, 145, 146 

Hammond, William, 37, 65, 73, 77, 
124, 127, 137, 139, 172, 180 
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Hanchett, William H., 114 

Hannum, John B., 42, 79, 96, 155, 
156, 159 

Hardee, William Joseph, 138 

Harris, George C., 88 

Harvey, Amos, 132, 133, 141, 145, 146, 
148, 149, 158, 167 

Hatch, Oliver S., 30, 43, 48, 49, 61, 65, 
73, 91, 164, 176 

Haymin, F. C., 5 

Hazen, William B., 199, 203, 206 

Heceta Head, 142, 149 

Herald of Reform (Eugene, Ore., 
newspaper), 115 

Herzer, Louis, 94, 95, 123, 127, 131, 
132, 135, 138, 139, 146, 148, 151, 154, 
155, 160, 162, 163, 168, 169, 172, 174, 
176, 177, 178, 181 

Hicks, Captain, 157, 160 

Hill, Robert, 157, 158, 170 

Hillyer, Richard, 126, 131, 136, 139, 
176 

Holter, Reverend, 52 

Hooker, Joseph, 88, 205 

Hooley, John, 10, 14, 16, 37, 86, 139, 
153, 180 

Hotel de Cussans, Empire City, Ore., 
146 

Howard, John, 16, 20, 27, 29, 54, 70, 
71, 162, 163, 180, 181 

Howard, Oliver Otis, 200 

Howell, Samuel, 30, 137, 173, 174 

Hunsucker, John, 14, 16, 17, 43, 60, 
65, 70ff., 83, 123, 138, 139, 141, 143, 
145, 149, 153, 176, 180 

Huntington, John Webster Perit, 7, 
171 

Huse, Nelson, 20, 41, 43, 52, 55, 60, 61, 
69, 72, 76, 79, 82, 103, 104, 110, 112, 
120 

Hussey, A. Nathan, 91 


Independence, Ore., 91 


Jaguan, Clestine, 20, 59, 65, 124, 136, 
138, 154, 162 

Jefferson, Ore., 105 

Jefferson House, Jefferson, Ore., 105 

Jordan, John, 14, 43, 63, 65, 81 

Jordan, John or Richard F., 159, 167, 
173, 174 

Jordan, Richard F., 17, 20, 37, 51, 60, 
61, 118, 139, 180 

Judah, Henry Moses, 177 


Kelly, James K., 196 

Kengorn, magician, 47 

Kiaser [Kaiser], Ferdinand, 74, 130, 
132, 160, 170, 171 

King, John R., 24, 35, 36, 42, 44, 46, 
SO Lr 52) 50261002, 75.78, 0194 
93, 94, 96, 100, 101, 134, 135, 136, 
157, 165, 180 

Kings Valley, Ore., 91 

Kingsland, minister, 9 

Kitchen Slough, 146 

Klamath Joe (Indian), 123, 131 


Lamalcier, Alfred, 94, 127, 138, 180 

Lamson, Dorinda, 97 

Lamson, Jeremiah, 97 

Lee, James B., 156 

Leona, Ore., 91 

Lewis, John, 154 

Likens, Sarah, 109 

Lily Lake, 142 

Lincoln, Abraham, 117 

Litchfield, Gilbert C., 92, 180, 204 

Little Charley (Indian), 171 

Loutzenheizer, John C., 58, 64, 93 

Lovelady, Thomas J., 104 

Lowe, Augustus H., 18, 28, 30, 67, 69, 
JONS2ZA 85 a Ponies 130,01 501 57, 
170, 180 

Lowee, John, 14, 82, 83, 96, 97, 164, 180 

Lugenbeel, Pinkney, 71, 73 

Luse, Henry, 145 


Marshfield, Ore., 146 

Mayfield, F. H., 80 

Mayfield, F. M., 107 

Mayfield, James, 107, 121 

McBride, John R., 181 

McCarthy, John, 27, 64, 65, 70ff., 127, 
BY ARISE Ele i keyst a kitae WR alr e 
169, 180 

McClellan, George B., 10, 38, 56 

McCluse, John, 39 

McDermott, Charles, 97, 98, 103 

McMinnville, Ore., 63 

McPherson, Jackson, 52, 61, 65, 72, 
77,189, 117/122, 124.91 38,714155146, 
160, 167, 168, 169, 180 

McWilliams, James, 39, 44, 65, 70ff., 
87, 108 

Meade, George, 95 

Megginson, George R., 158, 194 

Melro, Walter F., 57, 123, 167, 168 


Metcalf, Charly, 145, 147 

Miller, David, 37, 44, 62, 110, 120, 129, 
130, 139, 144, 149, 153, 176, 180 

Monmouth, Ore., 27, 91 

Monroe, Ore., 114 

Moran, Joseph, 82, 111, 113, 118, 164, 
173,.174 

Morrisey, John, 154 

Morrow, Francis M., 7, 10, 16, 180 

Munday, Felix, 52, 65, 81, 90, 95, 97, 
118, 123, 124, 139, 170, 180 


Nash, Wallis, 22, 213 
Newport, Ore., 195 
North Bend Slough, 146 
Norton, Private, 180 


O.K. House, Corvallis, Ore., 116 

Old Man mill, 138 

O’Meara, James, 115 

O’Neil, John, 91, 92, 121 

O’Regan, Daniel, 71 

Oregon City, Ore., 181 

Oregon State Fair 1862, 57 

Oregon State Fair 1863, 103 

Oregon State Fair 1864, 177 

Osborne, Lavinia, 46, 108 

Outhouse, John T., 161 

Oysterville (Yaquina Bay) Ore., 
124ff., 140, 150, 151, 156, 176 


Paddock, James L., 44, 94, 99 

Palmer, Ephraim, 209 

Palmer, Joel, 102, 138, 198 

Parlin, Harlow, 36, 48, 59, 79, 80, 104, 
108, 164 

Pete (Indian), 108 

Pickett, James. 7.7- 50/5 1559" 7Osg0ss 
LOB PTT STI 7119 

Pike, see Hunsucker, John 

Pilcher, Lewis, 10, 14, 16, 70, 74, 
77, 164 

Pioneer (steamboat), 174 

Plunkett, James, 24, 33, 48, 50, 60, 65, 
67, 69, 71, 95, 96, 102, 139, 143, 145, 
149, 153, 162 

Portland, Ore., 181, 182 

Post, A. K., 99 

Priest, John, 106 

Prow,- olny 16,%17,°20,"27,. 2007 
108, 121 


Radford, Robert, 10, 52, 110 
Rathbun, James S.,-9, 14, 15, 29, 37, 
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Rathbun, James S. (cont.) : 
38, 48, 61, 78, 79, 96, 100, 108, 134, 
155: 173, 174 

Rector: William H., 214 

Redd, Patrick R., 29, 65, 70, 74, 104, 
109, 158 

Redding, Milton, 17, 20, 21, 26, 49, 55, 
PISS 117, 120ee1 22° 123, P30 168, 
170, 180 

Reed, Zachariah T., 27, 37, 47, 60, 65, 
4173 

Reynolds, Abraham, 19, 45, 65, 73, 7h 
138, 153, 167, 174, 180 

Ritz, Philip. 40, 41, 213 

Rivet (steamboat), 181 

Rodgers, Louis, 16, 63, 82, 96, 104, 
106, 110, 119 

Rocue River, 173 

Rowe, Reverend, 14 

Russell, David A., 205 

Salem, Ore., 9, is 18, 20, 27, 28, 39, 
58, 91, 111 

Sanda: Tova? 65, 73, 77, 97, 104, 109 

Santiom Dick ( Indian), 119 

Santiam gold mines, 172 

Santiam Pete (Indian), 121 

Savage, William, 54 

Schmidt, John C., 28, 30 

Scott, Lyman S., 5-6, 9, 11, 15, 17, 20, 
23, 24, 28, 29, 30, LGR aEY 38 39, 44, 
45, 46, 50, 51, ce 53, 54,'55, 56, 58, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 66, 70, 74, 75, 84, 88, 
91, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 109, 
122, 130, 139, 153, 154, 155, 157, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 167, 169, 171, 
174, 176, a7 178, 180, 181 

Seal Rocks, Lincoln Co., Ore., 140, 150 

Seidenstriker, Frederick, 34, 47 

Shaw, James, 18 

Shawic William B., 37, 62, 69, 78, 
139, 141, 153, 180 

Sheridan, ish itee Ey ismi635 2007201 
203, 205, 209ff. 

Sheridan’s military road, 163 

Siletz Indian Agency, 183, 198 

Siletz Blockhouse, 123, 210-213 

Siletz River, 167 

Siltcoos River, 143 

Simmons, Private, 80 

Simpson, Benjamin, 126, 128, 130, 131, 
152,5139;°156, 167, 173 


SH ey Samuel Leonidas, 202 


Siuslaw River, 142, 149 

Sixes Indians, 141 

Siwash Jim (Indian), 176 

Skaggs, Joseph, 87, 194 

Smith, Andrew Jackson, 200, 206 

Smith, G: K., 96, 112 

Smith, J. M., "89 

South Bend Siotet 147 

Spencer, William Valentine, 181 

Spotsylvania Court House, Va. , Battle 
of, 153, 154 

Sprenger, Jacob B., 105 

Staats, Stephen, 32 

Stanbourrough, Ed., 109 

Starr, Jim, 144, 174 

Starr, John W., 59, 64, 73, 89 

Starr, Noah A., 59 

Starr, Philip M., 59 

Steinberger, nigetes 34 

Stewart, Joseph, 213 

Stockwell, Aaron F., 8-9, 39, 46, 65, 74 

Stratton, Riley E., 126 

Sturtevant, Mary Elizabeth Hall, 196 


Tasero, Ernest, 65, 70ff., 117, 118 

Ten Mile Creek, 144 

Thanksgiving Day 1863, 111 

Thompson, James, 34, 39, 40, 44, 52, 
65, 67, 69, 164 

Thorn, Ghriieoher 14, 24, 34, 44, 46, 
67, 69, 87 

Tompkins, E. A., 31, 35, 50, 70, 83 

Trotter, Dr., 153 

True, ieee 109, 120, 122, 139, 162, 
178, 179, 180 

Tualatin Dave (Indian), 62 

Tucker, John, 42, 50, 55, 61, 65, 7Off., 
159, 180 

Tututni Indians, 129 

Tyee Jim (Indian), 141, 144, 145 

Tyee John (Indian), 11, 21;°24.°47; 
52:\842 113 

Turpin, Private, 127, 130, 132, 139, 
144, 162, 172, 176 


Umpqua City, Ore., 143 

Umpqua lighthouse, 144 

Unton (steamboat), 181 

Union Crusader (newspaper, Eugene, 
Ore.), 115 

U.S. Army, 4th Infantry, Co. K, 13 

U.S. Army, 9th Infantry, Co. I, 13 


Vancouver (steamboat), 181 
Vancouver, Wash., 25 
Vicksburg, Miss., capture of, 92 


Wachens (Indian), 76 

Waldy, Agnes, 109 

Wall, John, 33, 35, 58, 69, 92, 96, 98, 
104, 110, 164, 168 

Waller, Alvin F., 20 

Ward, Private, 98 

Washington Territory Militia, Ist 
Infantry, Co. D, 34, 84 

Watson, Stephen, 182 

Weil, A., 67 

Wheeler, James, 111, 117, 118 

Wheeler, Joseph, 205 

Whitehouse, Va., Battle of, 34 

Whittall, William C., 50, 69, 70, 97, 
168 

Wiley, A. F., 133 


Wiley, Mrs. A. F., 136 

Willamette Valley and Coast Rail- 
road, 195 

Willis, John, 135 

Wilson, Andrew J., 49, 139, 156, 157, 
168, 169, 180 

Winant, James J., 125ff., 150, 151, 176 

Winchester Bay, 143, 148 

Winston, Thomas J., 81, 96 

Wool, John E., 207 

Wright, John, 65, 70ff., 139, 167, 168, 
177, 180 

Wright, George, 131 


Yachats River, 141 
Yamhill (steamboat), 181 
Yamhill race course, 98 
Yaquina Bay, Ore., 124, 174 
Yocum, Franklin, 3 
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of garrison life far from the realities of war 
becomes an absorbing tale of human frus- 
tration. 


The real war came to Oregon only 
through delayed and confused reports of 
battles in the East. The only military action 
was an occasional excursion to the coast to 
round up Indians who had strayed from 
the reservation. Bensell had no heroes, but 
plenty of villains—stupid officers, Indian 
agents who deserved to be hanged, and 
Oregon Copperheads whose resistance to 
the Union cause was as pointless as the 
volunteers’ service. 


The journal opens with an “Introduc- 
tory” which sets the tone consistently 
maintained in daily entries through two 
and a half years from March 20, 1862 to 
October 6, 1864: “I propose in these writ- 
ings to give a correct detail of all incidents 
and accidents as they occur in Volunteer 
Life. As a Book for future refference, 
Truthfulness is indispensible, and Honesty 
of purpose, without predjudice, shall be my 
Guide, trusting to give the ‘Devil his Due.’ 
I am an unconditional Union Man, acting 
in accordance.” 


The editor of All Quiet on the Yamhill, 
Gunter Barth, has provided full and illum- 
inating annotations, an account of Bensell’s 
life before and after the Civil War, and the 
first reliable history of the army posts in 
the Oregon Coast Range. 
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